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his Christmas Season we are devoutly 

thankful for our priceless blessings ... 

blessings of freedom in all its aspects 
. and more too. 





We are doubly grateful for the 
unselfish sacrifices millions 6 Aimeri- 
cans and their Allies are making to 
keep the world free for individuals. 
Our ultimate goal of Victory has 
been brought much closer. 
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Official Emblem of U. S. Coast | 


...and the American manufacturers 
whose skill and effort provide them 


with the world’s best equipment. 
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PREVIEW 
POST WAR TEXTILE MACHINE 
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From the Original by COTTON’S Staff Artist 








Our Post-War Looms 


Will Not do all the artist’s imagination foretells 
Now in the sketch above. 
It’s 
They will be the same efficient High Speed X Series 
looms some mills were able to buy before war came 
to demand all the attention and genius and productive 
capacity of America’s machine-builders. 


They will run 20% to 307 faster and produce that 
much more cloth every hour than the E Model Series 
looms that have done such noble service producing 
cloth for our armed forces. 





When the Time Comes 


We will resume loom-building where we left off. 
But we have not stood still. 


NZCQ) 
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Our engineers and designers who have been able War 
to improve guns and other tools of war will go back Needs 
to loom-building with a new zest, with increased Permit 


skill and with new ideas and methods born of 
recent experience. 
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MACHINE-GUN nest camou- 
flaged with fish netting gar- 
nished with 2” strips of osnaburg... 
and enemy spotters see nothing but 
the usual landscape. 

Keeping pace with war demands 
for textiles necessitates 24-hour op- 
eration of mills, stresses the need for 
Texaco to prevent undue wear of 
textile machinery. 

For minimum yarn or fabric 
spoilage due to oil stain, use Texaco 
Stazon. It stays on fast-moving 


cranks, withstands load shocks with- 
out splattering, creeping, dipping. 
Its high stability prevents excessive 
formation of non-lubricating depos- 
its in bearingsand enclosed housings. 

On loom cams use Texaco No. 919 
Lubricant §S. 

You can have the cooperation of 
a Texaco Lubrication Engineer 
through more than 2300 wholesale 
distributing points in the 48 States. 

The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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IGHT—CBS *®* HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


% More buses, more bus lines and more bus- 
miles are lubricated with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 


# More stationary Diesel horsepower in the 
U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


% More Diesel horsepower on streamlined 
trains in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with all other brands combined. 


* More locomotives and railroad cars in the 
U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


% More revenue airline miles in the U. S. are 
flown with Texaco than with any other brand. 
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How to keep 


One-piece skeleton frame aids 
ventilation and inspection. Note 
the large air passages which direct 
the air flow around the stator 
windings — and out again. Clean, 
cool, continuous motor operation 
is assured. 


textile machines running continuously 
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lint won’t choke these motors 
-+eiIt goes in—through—and out 


Its name is the Westinghouse Lint- 
Free Motor. But textile mainte- 
nance men call it “The Profit-Maker 
Motor”— for these reasons: 

Lint filters most everywhere in a 
textile mill. Yet, it can’t stay in a 
Westinghouse motor. It’s specially 
designed to keep lint out. Air cir- 
culates freely through unobstructed 
air passages. Inner surfaces are slick 
and smooth, without pockets or cor- 
ners. Lint goes in, through and out. 

Factory lubricated, self-sealed ball 
bearings keep grease in, lint out. 


Westi 


There’s no need for a further check- 
up, until three years have passed. 

With bearings that need no lu- 
brication— with air passages that 
clean themselves, you have far less 
motor maintenance —fewer shut- 
downs— more continuous produc- 
tion. For complete details of this 
profit-making Lint-Free Motor—see 
your Westinghouse representative at 
once. Or write for descriptive folder 
DD-3175. Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Dept. 7-N. j-@917 
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LINT-FREE MOTORS 
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KOPAN creates a richer, a fuller, a more serviceable rayon — with an abrasion 
resistance far greater than the original fabric. « « « KOPAN is new and 
versatile. It has exciting possibilities for dress goods, damasks, shirtings and 
other fabrics. If you're looking for a “lift to your production and your prof- 
its — ask about KOPAN now. Our technical staff is ready to cooperate. 


HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Chemicals for Every Phase of Textile Processing 


1440 BROADWAY ° NEW YORK, N. YY. 
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POWER TO ATTACK 


relies on power to produce. 
For stepped-up production 
from TEXTILE equipment 





eeere»- SINCLAIR 


LUBRICANTS... 


Lily White Oils provide clean 
spindle lubrication with low 
power consumption at high- 
est speeds. No-Drip Lubri- 
cants give dependable, non- 
throw service on top rolls. 
For bearings, Sinclair Bearing 
Grease AF has the additional 

qualities of water solubility 

and color neutrality. Sinclair 
also provides specialized oils 
for Knitting Machinery. 


(Write for ‘The Service Factor’’—pub- 
lished periodically and devoted to the 
solution of lubricating problems.) 
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FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL 
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EXTILE LUBRICANTS 


WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (INC.), 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Can your product use 
the Pressurized Power 





in this Plane? 
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% Have you ever watched a bomber fold its giant 
landing wheels into its wings? 

The pressurized power that does this job is what 
we want to sell you. It is a hydraulic power system 
of entirely new efficiency and dependability .. . 
engineered for aircraft, available for all industry. 

As a result of PESCO’s more than ten years’ spe- 
cialization in making aviation pumps and related 
accessories, you will be able to equip your plant or 
product with a radically improved pumping system. 
For instance, you can have a compact, precision 
pump that delivers pressures up to 3000 pounds per 
square inch. This pump, weighing less than 4 pounds, 
forms the heart of a PESCO pressurized power 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK ‘Pressurized Power and Controlled 
Flow by PESCO”’. This book pictorially tells the story of PESCO 
equipment, manufacturing facilities and engineering service. A copy 


will be mailed promptly upon request. 
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system with endless uses in industry for transmitting 
or controlling power. 

In addition to hydraulic pumps, PESCO builds 
pneumatic, vacuum and fuel pumps of equally high 
efficiencies, meeting practically all needs for pres- 
surized power or controlled liquid flow. 

The performance of PESCO equipment in your 
plant or product ... its greater efficiency, depend- 
ability, and longer years of service ... is assured 
by the fact that it has been engineered to operate 
under flying conditions which are far more extreme 
and demanding than any encountered down on 
earth. Won't you let us tell you more about PESCO 
Pumps and PESCO Engineering Service? 


"A R l T E T Oo eee 
PESCO Products Co. 
industry Service CO 

11610 Euclid Avenve 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 











Division Borg-Warner 
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SYLVANIA-ENGINEERED ADAPTABILITY OF THIS NEW FIXTURE 
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1. Surface Shielded 


HANG IT ANY WAY you WANT 

















2. Pendant Shielded 











4. Pendant Unshielded 
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INDIVIDUAL MOUNTING 











“EVERYTHING THAT'S FINEST IN FLUORESCENT” 

















FOR DRAFTING ROOMS AND OFFICES 





A RECENT WPB order makes it possible to release this 
new Sylvania commercial fixture, which offers you out- 
standing flexibility of installation. 


Simple, smart, and modern in design, this new model is ideal 
for factory offices, drafting rooms, schools, and hospitals. 


Its semi-direct light distribution provides real visual com- 
fort through shadowless and glare-free illumination. 


Light in weight, easy to install and maintain, it has a rela- 
tively small load (200 watts ), which is seldom heavy enough 
to require the rewiring of existing circuits. 


And you get a complete, pretested package of light — with 
40-watt Sylvania Lamps, Mirastat Starters, and high-power- 
factor Dualamp auxiliary — completely wired and ready for 
installation. 


This model — unshielded C-200R and shielded C-201R — is 
available to you on a priority of A-1-J or better, with specific 
WPB approval required for continuous row installations. It 
carries Underwriters’ Laboratories inspection label and 
Sylvania’s own guarantee. Write for further details, specifica- 
tions, and prices. 


SYLVANIA 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


Ipswich, Mass. 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS, FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, RADIO TUBES, OTHER ELECTRONIC AND ELECTRICAL DEVICES 
When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF SUGGESTIONS TO AID PRODUCTION 


Grease Problem? 


with 


Sadaiclion 


JUST LOOK AT SOME OF THE OPERATING CONDITIONS SPECIAL GARGOYLE GREASES 
ARE LICKING. THE EXPERIENCE THAT DEVELOPED THESE GREASES IS AVAILABLE TO ) 49) ae 


PRESSURES 
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LOW 
TEMPERATURE 
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20,000 TO 
50,000 R. P. M. 


MEETS MOST 
SEVERE STEEL 
MILL USE 





—n 


WIDE 


TEMPERATURE 





4+-250° F. 
TO —60° F. 


F YOU are responsible for the opera- 

tion of any machines or equipment 
that are grease-—lubricated—be sure 
you've heard the Gargoyle Grease 
story! 

There is available to you the same full 
line...the same high quality in Gargoyle 
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Gargoyle Grease BRB4 
Gargoyle Sovarex 


a, 
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Gargoyle Grease AA 
Gargoyle Sovarex 
Grease 
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Gargoyle 
Grease BRB4 
(for ball bearings) 
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Gargoyle Grease 
Sovarex L 
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Gargoyle 
Mobilgrease Zero 


Name on 
Request 





Greases that you have learned to de- 
pend upon in Gargoyle Oils. 

And they are sold on the same basis 
i.e. their use will bring you benefits 
in power and maintenance econ- 
omies...and in full time, capacity 
production! 


SOCONY-VACUUM Oil CO., INC.— Standard Oil of N. Y. Div. » White Star Div. » Lubrite Div. + Chicage Div. 
White Eagle Div. > Wadhams Div. » Magnolia Petroleum Co. » General Petroleum Corporation of California 


HEADQUARTERS FOR GREASES TO MEET EVERY PROBLEM — 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
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HOW “HOLLOWING-OUT” DUG HIS OWN GRAVE 


If this particularly obnoxious gremlin 
— one of the*‘ Spinning Frame Gremlins’’ 
that delight in wrecking yarn quality and 
interfering with production — hadn't 
done such a thoroughly destructive job in 
this particular case, the boss spinner 
would have been philosophical about it. 
Instead, he got sore, and recommended 
that the roll coverings be changed to 
Spinna Calf. 

And, of course, that meant the end of 
Hollowing-Out. For Lawrence's Spinna is 
triple-resilient — the leather fibres them- 


selves are springy ...the interlacing 
fibre structure will “‘give’’ and then re- 
turn to original shape. ..and the air 


spaces in between compress and expand as 
the pressure comes on and off. So the cot 
holds its shape from end to end because it 
always springs back after the traversing 
of the sliver. 

This triple-resiliency puts an end to 
trouble from Hard-Ends, too. And, the 
other Spinning Frame Gremlins give up 
for other reasons, when Spinna Calf ap- 








pears. Eyebrows vanish, because Spinna’s 
high frictional surface carries waste well 
back on the clearers. Lapping-up is all 
through because there are no rough or 
sticky places to ‘‘grab’’ the yarn. Static 
admits defeat because Spinna Calf is 
mineral-tanned, and the chrome content 
helps reduce static troubles. 





Old Man Wear has a tougher fight with 
Spinna, too, for that tight-packed grain 
surface next to the yarn is extremely wear- 
resistant. For long life and a more posi- 
tive, trouble-free drafting surface... 
have your roll coverer use Spinna, the 
calfskin he knows gives him more uni- 
form quality. 









SPINNA CALF 457426 


ROLL COVERING 


2s 
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“If you want roll covering that is adjustable to all 
counts . . . can take ordinary hard ends without leav- 
ing grooves . . . and stays kind to the yarn for up to 
18 months and more in front line positions . . . then 
Spinna Calf — the most generally-used calfskin — 1s 
your best choice.” 
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THE APRON THAT PROVED 
ITS RIGHT TO "NO. 1” 


For many years, Lawrence Chrome Apron Leather has demon- 
strated superior drafting quality and greater economy over all 
other materials used for aprons on spinning and roving frames... 


MORE EFFICIENT — Lawrence Chrome has a smooth, 
firm surface with a high co-efficient of friction — just right for 
holding and drawing the fibres. It resists abrasion for a long 
period of time. Furthermore, because of its mineral tannage, 
it is less susceptible to static. 


MORE DEPENDABLE — Lawrence Chrome aprons hold 
their shape longer because their tough network of springy fibres 
is not subject to permanent stretch, lengthwise or laterally. And 
the pores absorb oily and gummy deposits, leaving none on the 
surface to spoil the yarn. 


MORE CONVENIENT — Aprons made from Lawrence 
Chrome are furnished open-end, permitting quick individual] 
replacements—even in bottom positions—without costly delays. 


No wonder more Lawrence Chrome is being used more for spin- 
ning and roving frames than any other brand. It is standard with 
Whitin Machine Works. Specify Lawrence Chrome Apron 
Leather the next time you order aprons. 


LAWRENCE CHROME LEATHERS 


Ist Choice for Aprons 
A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 


PEABODY, MASS. GREENVILLE, S$ C 









Here's the [eam 
New Power 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MOTORS & TEXROPE DRIVES 


polarons 





























600 LBS. SAVED I 





When you buy an 1800 rpm instead of Note that efficiency rises from 79% for 
450 rpm 15 hp squirrel-cage motor, for the 450 rpm motor to 87.5% for the 
example, 600 lb are saved. And you save 1800 rpm motor. The 1800 rpm motor 
well over $200 — with drive figured in! saves you over 30 kw/24 hr, day. 


ALLIS: 
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In most applications, an 1800 rpm motor 
with Texrope Drive will ably do the job 
of a lower-speed, direct-connected motor 
—at lower cost in money and materials! 














WE WORK FOR Eg WE PLAN FOR 


VICTORY © PEACE J 














1 to Solve These 
| Problems! 


1. HOW TO DRIVE LOW SPEED MACHINERY WITH HIGH 
SPEED MOTORS? Allis-Chalmers Texrope Drives can “gear down” 
motor speeds over a range of 7 to 1. They’re compact, highly efficient, 
protect your equipment by absorbing shock. 











Z. HOW TO DRIVE A MACHINE AT DIFFERENT RATES WITH 
A SINGLE SPEED MOTOR? Texrope Adjustable-Speed Drives give 
you infinite speed range up to 375%. And in Allis-Chalmers’ full line 
of Texrope Drive equipment you'll find the right range for your ma- 
chines .. . thus avoid paying extra for more speed than you need. 








5 








ow THAT low-speed and multi-speed motors are 
N sharply restricted, get the flexibility you need 
by teaming up available types of Allis-Chalmers Lo- 
Maintenance Motors with Texrope Drives. 
As America’s only builder of both motors and 
V-belt drives, Allis-Chalmers has long studied and 


advocated their use in proper combination. Today, 
you benefit from Allis-Chalmers pioneering when 
you ask for—and get—the right combination of 
Lo-Maintenance Motor and Texrope Drive. 

Call on any A-C district office or write to 
Auuis-CHALMERS Mrce. Co., MrtwavukEe 1, Wis. 


A1647 











sheave to another. Juggling complete 
drives, range is 1:1 to 7:1. 


Infrequently needed speed changes can With the Allis-Chalmers Vari-Pitch 
be had by changing from one size motor Sheave, you can increase or decrease 
speed by adjusting sheave diameter . . . 


obtaining an unbroken series of speeds! 








Changer gives you infinite changes at 
the turn of a wheel — within 3.75 to 1. 


' Allis-Chalmers Vari-Pitch Speed 
It’s compact, flexible, efficient! 











CHALMERS 
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LO-MAINTENANCE MOTORS 
TEXROPE DRIVES 
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DEFINITION: The consistency ofr 


hardness of lubricating greases is gen- 
erally expressed by the depth to which 
a standardized cone-shaped weight will 
= penetrate the grease under definite pre- 
scribed conditions. 
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PENETRATION TEST: Follow- 


ing a cerefully prescribed procedure 
the grease is brought to a temperature 
of 77°F. and the tip of the penetrometer 
cone is lowered until it just touches the 
surface of the grease. The cone is then 
quickly released for five seconds and 
the depth of travel of the cone is care- 
fully noted. The average of five such 
tests at different points of the grease 
surface, measured in tenths of a milli- 
meter, is reported as the Penetration or 
Consistency of the grease at 77°F. 




















TIDEWATER LU BRICANIA 


If the grease was not worked before 
the test, it is reported as the unworked” 
consistency. If the “worked” consisten- 
cy is to be determined, the sample is 
first worked under carefully prescribed 
conditions. ,» 





A.S.T.M. “Worked” 
Consistency 


(77° F.) 
soft (No. 1) Cup Grease . 310-340 
Medium (No. 3) Cup Grease 220-250 
Heavy (No. 4) Cup Grease . 175-205 
Hard (No.6)Cup Grease . 85-115 


EXAMPLES: 


SIGNIFICANCE: The ‘worked’ 


penetration is an indication of the tend- 
ency of the grease to leak or drip from a 
bearing, or its ability to flow under 
pressure in feed lines. However, the 
resistance to flow through narrow bear- 
ing clearances or the ability to support 
bearing loads are more nearly propor- 
tionate to the viscosity characteristics 
of the oil used in the manufacture of the 
grease. The “unworked” penetration of 
greases is subject to many variables 
and except for very hard greases has 
little significance. 
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"SCIENTIFICALLY ENGINEERED 


FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE TYCOL val 
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INDUSTRIAL 
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Tycol greases are scientifically 
compounded for all lubricating 
purposes, from textile spindles to 
steel rolling mills. Tycol greases 
when used for the recommended 
purpose afford maximum lubrica- 
tion with minimum friction and 
leakage. 

Whatever you need — whether 
it be a lubricating oil or grease — 
Tycol lubricants provide complete 
protection at low cost. Let a Tide 
Water engineer help you select 

the lubricant best suited to 
your job. 


TIDE WATER 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VEEDOL MOTOR OIL 
Eastern Division: 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
Principal Branch Offices: 

Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Their Supplies Are Packed Right 








... in Apaco CORRUGATED CONTAINERS 


Branches 


AUGUSTA PAPER COMPANY 
Augusta, Ga. 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA PAPER CO. 
Columbus, Ga. 
BIBB PAPER COMPANY 
Macon, Ga. 


VOLUNTEER STATE PAPER AND 
BOX COMPANY 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
* 


Associates 
MEMPHIS PAPER COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. 


LITTLE ROCK PAPER COMPANY 
Little Rock, Ark. 


The Armed Services are as exacting about the container as they 
are about its contents .. . that's why they ask every shipper to "Pack 
It Right to Reach the Fight." 


Never has Apaco taken greater pride in its products. Apaco 
corrugated shipping cases, Belsinger textile cases, and Apaco folding 
cartons—all are proving themselves invulnerable convoys for precious 
supplies—getting them to every front dry ... intact... and ready 
for action! 


opucTs 
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THE FRANKLIN PROCESS 


SHUTTLE SYSTEM 
HOW YOU PROFIT BY IT 


Providence, Philadelphia, Greenville, Chattanooga, — it makes no difference in 
which Franklin Process plant your yarn is dyed; you'll still get the same dyeing 


formula, the same fastness of color and the same working quality of yarn. 


This is because our plants are constantly “shuttling” information. Thus the expe- 


rience of any one plant is multiplied by four. 


Orders are “shuttled” in the same way. If one plant is too busy to make satisfac- 


tory deliveries of your yarn, it can transfer the business to another plant without 


jeopardizing quality, and you avoid unnecessary delay. 
It's GOOD INSURANCE to use Franklin Process Colors. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS — Yarn Dyers and Colored Yarns — Providence, Philadel- 
phia, Greenville, Chattanooga. New York Representative, 40 Worth Street; 
Chicago Representative, 100 West Monroe Street 


RSME 


*® LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 


* Our Greenville plant, Southern Franklin Process Co., regularly 


dyes yarns for fabrics such as these. 
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H&B MODEL “G”’ TWISTER 




















































IMPORTANT POWER SAVINGS | 


ONE OF 11 MAJOR FEATURES 


An installation of these machines before 
the war showed a considerable saving in 
power as well as smoothness of operation 
end high productive efficiency. Using a 
specially designed framing of rigid con- 
struction permits of the highest opera- 
ting speeds without vibration and undue 
wear of all moving parts. The Head 
End is of the box type and easily acces- 
sible for all gearing changes. Cylinders 
ere carried on anti-friction bearings and 


carefully balanced at speeds in excess 
of actual operation. 

Those and other features as listed here- 
with are developments to meet the exact- 
ing demands of present day requirements. 

Even if you can not obtain the proper 
preference rating to install this machine 
now, we suggest that you investigate its 
adaptability to your requirements so that 
you can include it in your modernization 
program when the proper time comes. 


OTHER FEATURES 


1. Built extra low (37” roller becom) 
for convenience of operation. 


2. Model B builder. Builder chain in- 
creased in size and hardened to assure 
tong life. 


3. Reversible tension device, allowing 
spindles ond cylinder to rotete in either 
direction. 


4. Electric stop motion. When doors are 
open, machine stops. 


5. Ring rail release for quick doffing. 


6. Ball bearing thrust washer for 
builder drive, which eliminates dwell- 
ing at end of traverse. 

7. Helical cut cylinder and jack gears 
eliminate noise end ossure longer life. 
8. Moraine steps for bottom roll bear- 
ings eliminate oiling. 

9. New type traversing metallic thread 
board. 

10. Ball bearing cylinder and spindles 
for power saving. 

11. Automatic water feed control. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Boston Office. 16) Devonshire Street. Atlanta Office. 815 Citizens and Southern Notional Bonk 


Buiiding, Charlotte Office, 12073 Johnston 


State 5 


Building. Export Department United 


Mochinery Co, 115 Brood Street. New York US A 
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Not bullets, but surgical shock, has killed 
many a soldier in the wars of the past. 


Shock is a breakdown of the blood circu- 
latory system. Blood vessels contract. Cir- 
culation slows down, almost stops. If shock 
is too severe, death results. 

Today, when a soldier is wounded, blood 
plasma is injected into his circulatory 
system. The plasma acts as a sort of pump 
primer... fills up the collapsed veins and 
arteries... starts the system working again. 
By thus counteracting shock, plasma saves 
lives and reduces suffering. 

The whole blood you give at a Red Cross 
blood donor station goes through much 
processing before it gets to the front as 
plasma. At many points throughout the 











processing accurately-controlled refrigera- 
tion must be used. 


To provide this refrigeration, General 
Electric has developed dependable refrig- 
erating equipment that is more efficient, 
more compact and more flexible—to meet 
difficult war conditions. 

This is only one of the many ways General 
Electric Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
are helping to make a better world. 


CPAP AIIVIVIF 
7X BUY WAR BONDS ~< 
PAILS IIIS 


General Electric Company, Air Condition- 
ing and Commercial Refrigeration Divisions, 


Section 4312, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


Sudustriial Refrigeration by 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric Radio Programs: The ‘HOUR OF CHARM,” Sunday 10 P.M., EWT, NBC...‘ THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday 6:45 P. M., EWT, CBS 
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At either end of the tents used by U. S. soldiers in 
Alaska is a round ventilation sleeve eight inches in 
diameter and extending horizontally ten inches from 
the top of the triangle. To keep out the mosquitoes 
and other insects which, in Alaska, swarm in large 
numbers during both warm and cold weather, the 
outer ends of these ventilators, as well as the circular 
entrances, are equipped with mosquito netting of the 
same type that, for tropical climates, is used in jungle 
hammocks and mosquito bars. 


To date, more than 50 million yards of military mos- 
quito netting have been dyed and finished in a time- 
saving continuous operation, using Aridye* pigment 
colors. Since extreme light fastness is essential, pig- 
ments were chosen that could stand 300 hours in the 
fadeometer. Because of the need for shrinkage con- 
trol, the binder selected was Ceglin+, a cellulose finish. 
Careful dispersion of the pigments in the vehicle 
and proper application on a good padder assured 
even, uniform dyeing of the fabric. Curing was then 


Aridye Corporation is a sales agent for Ceglin, a product of Sylvania Industrial Corporation. 


MOSQUITO NETTING IN ALASKA? 





effected by a continuous process of coagulating the 
Ceglin in a souring bath, neutralization and drying 
of the fabric. 


The resultant light fastness, improved finish and 
shrinkage controls are now available for the pigment- 
dyeing and finishing of many kinds of civilian fabrics. 
This new development means that curtains and knit 
goods can be dyed faster to light than heretofore, 
shrinkage can be controlled and the goods finished all 
in one continuous operation! 


Successful and satisfactory results depend, as in all 
pigment-dyeing, upon three factors: (1) technically 
correct pigment colors (2) must be properly applied 
and (3) adequately cured. 


An illustrated, more detailed folder has been prepared 
on the subject of pigment-dyeing of knitted cotton 
fabrics and marquisettes, and will be sent without 
obligation to all finishing plants requesting it. Send 
for your copy today! 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Aridye Corporation 


TReg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Sylvania Industrial Corp. 


.) 
Avidye TEXTILE COLORING MATERIALS 


ARIDYE CORPORATION © SUBSIDIARY OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION @ FAIR LAWN, N. J. ® ROCK HILL, S. C. © PROVIDENCE, R. I.) 
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| The mighty stegosaurus vanished from this planet millions of years ago, because, though formi- 

| dable, he was unadaptable to changing conditions. The history of the textile industry shows that 
your business can also be a casualty of changing market requirements unless you have flexible 
equipment, such as the Foster Model 102 Winder, which has— 


A 7-WAY FLEXIBILITY! 6. Changeovers from cones to tubes, or vice versa, 


are comparatively inexpensive. 








1 it will wind any kind and any count of staple habe One side can wind cones and the other tubes, 
"= from fine combed cotton or rayon for tropical D dette 


fabrics to heavy wool yarns for arctic cloths. 
. J ’ For today or tomorrow, Foster Model 102 Flexibility 


It will wind a straight base cone for warping or i. an asset that you need. It also gives you TWICE THE 
" a convex base cone for knitting with a simple prOpUCTION WITH ONE-THIRD LESS COST as 


adjustment compared with older Models. 


It will produce 9 different angles of wind from 
= 9° to 18°. Important if you radically change your 
count or type of yarn. 


2 
3 
4. Nevtimpig Sat of gudes "=" FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 
5 


These winders are available now to mills able to obtain 
the required preference rating 





: It will wind emulsion treated yarns. In fact, it is Westfield, Mass. 
frequently equipped with an emulsion attach- 
ment. Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


A OAL: 


For Winding Cotton » Wool » Worsted + Merino « Mercerized « Spun Silk & Spun Rayon Yarns 
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This War Will Last Forever 
/ 


The war against mold, decay, germs and 
termites is your daily business. It is important 


_—— business—business that doesn’t 
bh the cost in both time and materials 
\ To help in this endlesé industrial 
4 fight against fungi and bactefia, Dow has 


. 
We, 





developed a series of chlorinated 
phenolic derivativesfthe Dowicides. 


These products have préved their value 





in many fields—papér, leather, paint, 


lumber, textil¢g, and many more. 


bap co ae 
* 
ego 


Dowicides are employed 


4 finishing compositions and 

in processing operations. In all cases, the inhibiting 
action is thorough and dependable. Investigate 

these powerful germicides and fungicides today. They 


provide an economical and effective way to improve manu- 


facturing operations and make vital materials last longer. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
IN THE TEXTILE FIELD Dowicide fungicides offer protection against New York + St. Louis * Chicago * Houston + San Francisco 
mildew and fungus growths. Incorporated in compositions for finish- acne + Soe 
ing, it provides an effective inhibiting action under widely varying 
atmospheric conditions—from arctic to tropical. This means 
longer life for army duck and other canvas. Write for full details. 


CW | | ) | CHEMICALS: INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 


GERMICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
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7 CHECK LIST 


| A few major temperature points where 
| records from Foxboro Temperature Re- 
| corders often reveal opportunities for 


important production improvements: 


AGEING MACHINES DRYERS 

RAYON BARATTES WASHERS 

BLEACH KIERS SLASHERS 

STEAM BOXES DYE TUBS 
& SIZE BOXES SHREDDERS 





A STAR IS ADDED .. 


of the Army-Navy ‘ 
Award. 








For continued outstanding 
production, The Foxboro 
Company has won renewal 





ve your 
5n through 
sture records! 


to img 









prodi 
tem 










Is it worth a few minutes of your time to stop 
important losses in your output, wastes of fuel, or 
spoilage of materials? All you need to do is re- 
view the critical temperature points in your equip- 
ment, and make sure you're getting daily records 
that “show up” such production losses! 

No matter what step in your operation demands 
uniform temperature, Foxboro Temperature Re- 
corders will automatically give you exact infor- 
mation to save quality-variations, spoilage and 
re-runs. Their ultra-sensitive thermal system 
reacts instantly to slightest temperature devia- 
tions. Their light, strong mechanism “writes it 
down” accurately for years, without attention 
except routine chart changes. 

The Foxboro Temperature Recorder is one 
instrument you can always depend on. Precision- 
engineered for accuracy, endurance and trouble- 
freedom, it gives the facts at minimum cost per 
year! Write for full details in Bulletin 198-2. 
The Foxboro Company, 18 Neponset Avenue, 
Foxboro, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


OXBOR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


TEMPERATURE RECORDERS 
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In one of Boston’s leading theatres, two 20’ 
Graton and Knight ‘Research’? heavy double 
bets were selected to replace rubber V-belts on 
two tough compressor drives. The rubber V-belts 
had to be run at such high tension that they 
caused trouble with bearings, belts stretched 
excessively and the whole drive required undue 
maintenance. The ‘‘Research”’ belts, installed in 
1936, have operated continuously the past seven 
years without repairs or maintenance... proof 
that ‘‘Research’’ saves time and money, delivers 
more power and has longer life on tough drives. 





+ 


Belt users have learned that the ‘“‘built-in’”’ pulley grip of ‘‘Re- 
search”’ belting — the result of carefully-controlled currying — 
provides up to 40% more power delivery than composition belts at 
the same tension. Non-elastic stretch is removed during manufac- 
ture by an exclusive process, and at the same time tensile strength is 
increased 15% above ordinary leather belts. 

Patented ‘‘Tension-Cementing’’ — which distributes the cement 
uniformly while the plies are under tension — eliminates trouble 
from ply separation, and is an additional reason for specifying 
““Research’’ leather belting. 














GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


WORCESTER 4, MASSACHUSETTS 
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In a metal working plant 
in Attleboro, Mass., six drives identical 
to the one shown at left, belted with 
**Research’’, have been in operation for 
over a year without any maintenance or 
take-ups. These drives are nearly verti- 
cal and excessive stretch in the belts 
would cause the belt to fall away from 
the motor pulley and result in lost 
power ...proof of the efficiency of 
G & K’s method of removing initial 
stretch during manufacture. 


In a metal working plant in 
Pennsylvania, a 10’ Graton and Knight 
**Research’’ medium double belt was 
selected for a tumbler drive, to replace 
a chain drive which was wearing out 
every six months. The ‘Research’ 
belt, with pivoted motor base, has 
been in operation a year, and the de- 
partment boss at the plant says of it: 
‘‘Best drive in the department!’’ More 
proof that ‘‘Research”’ leather belting is 
best for heavy loads and shock loads and 
saves the user money by its long life. 





Graton & Knight is the only leather belting manufacturer 
with complete nation-wide service facilities. Branches in 
Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Kansas City, Minne- 
apolis, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco; 
distributors in all industrial centers. 


Look under “Graton & Knight” in Belting section of Classified Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER 











N 194..> M-H/Brown Electronic Recording 
and Control Instruments will usher in a new era 
in peacetime production. 

In the manufacture of chemicals, petroleum prod- 
ucts, steels, textiles, rubber, ceramics, paper, foods— 
and other products, M-H/ Brown 
Electronic Instruments will provide a 
new conception of greater precision in 
measuring and controlling industrial 
processes 

We are proud of the M-H / Brown 
background of over 100 years experi- 
ence in instrument engineering which 
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pioneered electronic instrumentation. Loday these in- 
struments are producing the tools of war. When peace 
comes they will be available to industry. M-H /Brown 
Electrons are coming. THE. BROWN INSTRU- 
MENT COMPANY, 4492 Wayne Avenue, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, a division of 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL 
REGULATOR COMPANY, Muin- 
neapolis, Minnesota. Offices in all prin- 


cipal cities. 119 Peter Street, Toronto, 


Canada—W adsworth Road, Perivale, 
Middlesex, England—Nybrokajen 7, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 
modern machines. 


*Proved by Research 























“Wrapping 


Flyer’s need plenty of protection! 
Protection that starts in factories 
here at home. And cotton has 
helped engineers solve one of the 
most important plane protection 
problems. 


Bullet-proof, self-sealing gasoline 
tanks sound like a pilot’s dream. But 
they’re being installed in the wings 
of bombers and combat aircraft. 


These fuel cells bear two thick- 
nesses of specially-treated cotton 
fabric weighing three pounds to 
the square yard. Interlined with a 
rubber-impregnated fabric, bullet 
holes seal themselves automatically, 
preventing fire and leakage. 


Butterworth Machines play their 


“f Butterworth 





a pilot’s 





up”’ 
dream... 


part in the battle of production at 
every step in the wet end of tex- 
tile finishing — bleaching, boiling- 
out, drying, calendering, dyeing. 


The cooperation of Butterworth 
Engineers is freely offered to every 
mill seeking to achieve increased 
productive efficiency ... or to re- 
pair or replace worn-out or obso- 
lete equipment. 


All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help you solve your present fin- 
ishing problems and aid you in your 
post war plans. Let us serve you now. 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila. 25, Pa. Serving Textile Industry since 1820 


Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 





PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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The South Sea native asks... in Pidgin 
English . . . Why do your uniforms look like 
the jungle?” 


Jungle uniforms worn by our boys mask their 
visibility against the tropical background and 
protect them from such hazards as malarial 
mosquitoes, poisonous thorn scratches .. . 
and just Japs. 


We are proud that Stein-Hall sizing, finishing 
and printing materials are helping the Textile 
Industry to supply uniforms which make 
our fighting forces the best and most safely 
dressed in the world. 





In spite of heavy war demands on our man- 
power, supplies and facilities, we shall strive 
faithfully to render you the same high degree 
of service as customary in peace times. If 
we fall short occasionally, we ask your 
indulgence. 


And don't forget...’’Bayim mor faitim bonds!” 
You can translate that one yourself. 


* * * 


If you'd like an original suitable-for-framing 
print of Brussel-Smith’s wood engraving (top), 
drop a line to Stein-Hall. 
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{ Magnesium makes teammates 
of Precision and Production 


Magnesium machines at very high speeds, 
taking a fine finish which makes extreme 
accuracy possible. Machine work can be 
held to close tolerances, therefore, even 
while boosting the speed of production. 
Think what this means to producers of vital 
war materials! 

American Magnesium products, supplied 
to these manufacturers, add another plus 
which also helps speed this production. 
Their high quality—soundness and uniform- 
ity causes Mazlo Magnesium Products, like 


the airplane wheels pictured above, to go 
through manufacturing lines a’sailing. High 
production schedules are easier to maintain. 

Peacetime users of magnesium will profit 
similarly by depending upon American Mag- 
nesium as their source of supply. Our engi- 
neers, with more than twenty years experi- 
ence in working with magnesium, can render 
valuable assistance in the design and fab- 
rication of magnesium parts. For such help, 
write American Magnesium Corporation, 
1704 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Send for the new book, “Designing with Magnesium’ 


MAGNESIUM 





ey, gat of 


AMERICAN MAGNESIUM 


CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF ALUMINUM 


PRODUCTS 











COMPANY Oo F AMERICA 
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“SPINNING, TWISTER, OR SPOOLER 
J TAPE? MULE BANDING OR ROPE?” 


= | —_— 











"CARD ROPE?” 




























































































































































































































“CANVAS LUG STRAPS?” 


Can Save You Time, Trouble and Money 


He Reduces BUYING DISPERSION 


Cass, 


Sia ) The Lambeth Line includes products for 
v x 3 departments, — preparatory, spinning 
and weaving. Therefore when you see the Lambeth represen- 
tative, you really see 3 salesmen in |. He represents an oppor- 
tunity for you to save time, trouble and money, by reducing 
ee interviews, correspondence, records and telephone calls, — 
ee to CONCENTRATE (rather than disperse) your buying. 
, And you lose nothing in quality or dependability by so 
doing. The Lambeth Line is backed by 50 years of honorable 
dealings with the textile industry. Practical perfection is a 
tradition with our craftsmen, who have spent many years 
acquiring a specialized skill. 





% eat ae 


‘“BILTRITE”’ 


(PATENTED) 


» CANVAS LUG STRAP 


¢ <5 
ag At os 
fot? 


This product is an outstanding example of Lambeth quality. It's built up 
and molded in one continuous operation. The glue has no chance to set 
before the molding is completed. Long life is thus obtained. 


When you think of preparation, spinning or weaving, think of 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. + Mfrs. of Spinning Tape, Mule 
Rope and Banding + Sole Agents for Lambeth Products Corp., Antrim, N. H. 
Makers of Canvas Lug Straps 





a ul?” tf, fo 
PREPARATION « SPINNING ¢ WEAVING 
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PC Foamglas retains original insulat- 
ing value permanently, defies mois- 
ture, fumes, fire. 


Foamglas is news, all right! News 
because it’s a new form of glass... 
made up of thousands of tiny, sealed 
glass cells. News because it’s a non- 
priority roof-insulating material. But 
especially news because its insula- 
tion value is permanent! 
Moisture can’t get into it or 
through it. Acid atmospheres don't 
affect it. It is vapor-proof, fume- 





When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 


proof, vermin-proof. These usual 
causes of deterioration in roof- 
insulating materials can’t make 
Foameglas lose effectiveness with the 
years ... because this unique new 
material is glass, and has the ageless- 
ness of glass. 

That means big savings In main- 
tenance and in insulation replace- 
ment costs... for any kind of plant, 
whether textile mill or furniture 
factory! 

Foamglas is fire-retardent, too, 
when used as the insulating factor in 


Name_-_-- 


- 





standard types of built-up roofing. 
It is light-weight (only 0.9 Ibs. per 
board foot). Rigid and sturdy (the 
finished root can take foot traffic 
without damage). And easy to in- 
stall. Comes in standard size of 12” x 
18’. Thicknesses of 2”, 3”, 47%, 414” 


and 6”. 





Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
2107-3 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me, without obligation, your free literature 
on PC Foamglas Roof Insulation. 


Address_-— 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 


PC Foameglas may be able to cure 
a lot of roof insulation headaches 
for vou. Get the facts... today. L'se 


the coupon below. 





State... ~~ 
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Field Engineer 




















In this installation of flaking rolls, the gas 
flames inside the machines created enough 
heat to injure belts of natural rubber. The 
Gates Field Engineer recommended Gates 
V-Belts of special synthetic rubber. In hun- 
dreds of installations, under severe condi- 
tions of heat and oil, actual recor ow 
that the Gates special synthetic belt is out- 
wearing any natural rubber belt by as 
much as 230%. 














He Can Tell You Whether You Need... . 





© Synthetic Rubber v-seits 
© Steel Cable v-seits 





Whenever a drive in your plant appears to 
be wearing belts out faster than it should—just 
pick up your phone and call the Gates Field 


Engineer. 


He is a specialist in drive operation and he 
can quickly diagnose any trouble you are having. 
In most cases he can correct that trouble very 
easily and without recourse to using V-Belts of 
special structure. 








There are, however, countless drives where 
V-Belts having special characteristics will prove to 
be the most efficient and economical that you can 
use. 


The flaking rolls, pictured above, are a 
case in point. For more than five years now, 
Gates has been making special synthetic V- 
Belts—and the records in hundreds of appli- 








© Cotton Cord v-setts 
© Static-Satety v-seits 


5) Rayon Cord V-belts 


cations show that, under severe conditions 
of heat and oil, these special synthetic belts 
are wearing 2 times to 21% times as long as 
any belt of natural rubber. 


There are other types of drives on which V- 
Belts with load-carrying members composed of 
flexible steel cables—or of rayon cords — will 
prove to be the most desirable application. 
Again, a Static-Safety V-Belt may best fit your 


special needs. 





In any case, the wisest move you can make 

is to phone your Gates Field Engineer. Your tele- 

hone directory will give you his number. He 

will put all of his specialized knowledge and ex- 

perience at your disposal—and he will always rec- 

ommend the practice that will be most efficient 
and economical for you. 


4312. 





THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES’ :.2: DRIVES 






CHICAGO, ILL. DALLAS, TEXAS NEW YORK CITY BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DENVER, COLO. 
549 West Washington 2213 Griftin Street 215-219 Fourth Avenue 801-2 Liberty Nationol Life Building 999 South Broadway 
CHARLOTTE, N. CAROLINA GREENVILLE, S$. CAROLINA ATLANTA, GA. 
507 Builders’ Building 104 West Washington Street 738 C. GS. National Bank Building 
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Winning out over difficulties is both typically American in spirit ...and good 
business! Faced with war-made shortages of many chemicals formerly con- 
sidered essential to their production, many manufacturers are finding that 
they can make the best of the situation by making the most of Cyanamid’s 
timely developments in non-critical replacement materials. 

Some of these are new. Others are “old stand-bys’”’ for which new uses 
have been found. All have definite contributions to make...the values of 
which may well extend beyond the present emergency and provide the 
means for new manufacturing and processing developments. 

If you are confronted with a problem arising out of limitations or non- 
availability of chemicals and textile specialties, you will find a helping hand 
extended your way from the direction of Cyanamid. For it is part of our 
wartime job not only to step-up output of chemicals essential to war 
production, but to help fill the “‘gaps”’ in chemical supplies wherever possible 
for home front needs. 

We will be glad to work with you on the solution of your problem. There 
is no obligation. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


A M EK R l C A N C YA N A M I D SULPHONATED OILS + PENETRANTS + FINISHES » SOFTINERS 
at & CHEMICAL CORPORATION SIZING COMPOUNDS ~+ DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS 






mee «6A CU nit «of American Cyanamid Company ano OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. ‘Reg. U S. Pat. Of 
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is in the picture 





It’s not his ready and tactful cooperation alone 
that makes the Gulf Lubrication Service Engi- 
neer a welcome visitor to this and many other 
| prominent textile mills. The results of his work 
| show up in lower repair bills and better per- 
| formance from mill machinery. No wonder the 
door is always open to him! 

Here’s why Gulf Service Engineers provide 
such effective help to hundreds of mills: They 
have a background of thorough training and 




















Gulf Oil Corporation 
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When the Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer 
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Actual photograph of Gulf Lubrication 
Service Engineer W. G. Robertson check- 
ing the lubrication of frame driving gears 
in a prominenttextile mill. Every day,Gulf 
Service Engineers are “in the picture” in 
scores of mills and plants from Maine 
to New Mexico — helping to maintain 
production and reduce maintenance 
costs through proper lubrication. 
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—production stays at peak levels 


—maintenance costs are low 


broad practical experience covering the lubrica- 
tion of all types of textile machinery. They know 
how to get peak efficiency from every unit by the 
scientific application of the proper lubricants. 

For maximum production and minimum 
maintenance costs in your mill, make sure of 
your lubrication—call in a Gulf Service Engineer 
to help you install the best lubrication practice. 
Write, wire, or phone your nearest Gulf office 
today. 


- Gulf Refining Company 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





LUBRICATION 
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There is a size and 

type LOUIS ALLIS 

electric motor for 
every industrial 
requirement, 










THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., MILWAUKEE 7, WIS. 





Speaking of Electric Motors— 


The day of trying to use a standard motor for a 
special job is about over. 


Machinery designers, and production managers 
have learned that it is much more efficient and 
econoniical to obtain a motor with exactly the elec- 
trical and mechanical characteristics required to 
perform a specific job than it is to try to doctor 
up a standard “shelf”? motor to do the job. 


Speed and horsepower are no longer the major 
measuring stick of motor requirements — they are 
merely incidental to the many other characteristics 
available in electric motors today. 


For over forty years we have been developing spe- 
cial motors for special jobs — our engineering de- 
partment has a wealth of experience along this 
line — 








Right now special Louis Allis motors are serving 
a major important role in helping your boy and 
mine win this war — to help bring him back home 
— safely — and as quickly as possible. 


As soon as Uncle Sam does not so urgently need all 
of our facilities — your electric motor problems 
and requirements will receive our most prompt and 
careful attention in every way. 


But right now —let’s WIN this war! 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., MILWAUKEE 7, WIS. 
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(Juite an Invention, Zv0/ 


The fellow who invented the wheel did quite a job. Just imagine a world 
without one. But, it’s in the application of the wheel to all manner of 
vehicles and machinery, rather than in the wheel itself, that 
progress has really been made. 























In the same way, the principle of continuity has long been known to the 
textile industry, from the very earliest days. It is the application of the 
principle that resulted in the power loom, the spinning jenny, the 
carding machine, and so on. The technicians of Industrial knew continuous 
operation was the answer to superior rayon yarn—but how to apply it 
was the problem. That they solved it, is borne out daily as miles of 
uniform, virtually knot-free yarn stream from the Continuous Process 
machine, bound for mills that know its value in increased mill efficiency 
and level dyeing qualities. 


It is the ingenuity of our technicians in developing better methods, 
applying old principles in new ways, that have made 
Industrial the progressive company it is. 


MAKERS of 


CONTINUOUS PROCESS RAYON Varn Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
AND ZPUN-LO KNIT UNDERWEAR cioTH CLEVELAND, OHIO ¢« New York Office, 500 Fifth Avenue 
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ENTIFICATION 





A *“‘dog-tag”’ bears name, serial number, blood type, religion, date of tetanus injec- 
tions. Accurate, simple, complete, protective personal identification. Yet the war 
machine requires similar complete identification for equipment, for clothing. That 
is where Kaumagraph Dry Transfers, Prestomarks and Lithography play an 


important part. 


Kaumagraph Research adapted Kaumagraph products and methods to rigid, hard- 
to-meet specifications for uses never conceived for peacetime merchandise. These 
war-born, war-tested things are available for the many new textile products which 


inventive genius has produced for the post-war era. 


Why not get a head start for the day-after-Victory ? Learn now how Kaumagraph Dry 
Transfers, Prestomarks and Lithography can give your products attractive, practical, 
economical, protective, sales-stimulating identification. Send for. a Kaumagraph 


Identification Man today. 


Iden tification Headquarters since 1902 P he)? ; 





Dry Transfers \— se 
Prestomarks gE 
Embossed Seals ~~” 


Wilmington, Delaware Lithographed packaging 


New York, 1, N. Y., Empire State Building «° tthe ate in Principal Textile Centers of the World 
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J 0%. SQUINGS BY USING 


BELT LACING EQUIPMENT 





The Timken Roller Bearing Co. of 


Canton, Ohio, has effected a saving of about 30% 
in consumption of belt hooks by using Clipper Belt 
Hooks, Clipper Lubrihide Pins and Clipper Speed 
Lacers. 















You, too, can make worth-while savings by using ALL THREE : 
Clipper products. pre — the 


Remember, only Clipper Belt Hooks are packed with the long belts up to 6 


wearing Lubrihide Pins. inches wy in 
one QuUICcK, easy 


-operation. 



























The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer develops pressures up 
to 16 tons. With such pressure, hook legs can be embedded 
flush with the surface of any kind of belt and points clinched. 


The scientific action of the jaws forms a perfect line of 
well rounded loops permitting the use of maximum diameter 
Lubrihide Pin, also providing equal distribution of pulling 
strain on every hook. A belt joint so made will outlast by 
two to three times one made with an old-style portable lacer. 











We suggest that you check YOUR belt lacing situation. Send for Scientific action of Jaws forms 


folder describing the powerful Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer and = , 
other Clipper products. Phone your Mill Supply Jobber for a 





demonstration! a perfect loop for connecting pins. 













CLIPPER CLIPPER 
SPINDLE TAPE CONDENSER 
LACING TAPE LACING 
EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT 














You can lace spindle tapes—10 times faster Condenser tapes are laced with Clipper 


than stitching — with Clipper No, 25 Spindle Tape No. 25 Condenser Tape Hooks. The joint is as flexible 
Hooks. The spinning frame is shut down only long enough as the tape itself, Clipper Laced Condenser Tapes can be in- 
to place the new tape on the pulleys and join the ends stalled in a fraction of the time required for endless tapes. 
with the connecting pin — a short, easy operation. Tapes Tape may be purchased in the roll at considerable saving, 
run true—last longer—run smoother—require less tension. and cut to length. WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


VIBRATION is ELIMINATED. 


CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY Granb RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


r oo 




















SPEED 


VICTORY 
by NOT 
INTERRUPTING 
PRODUCTION 





Fear a ae >... 


BELT LACING “#8 EQUIPMENT 
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007, SATURATED 
NOMS UA 


EVEL DYEING!” ig 


ATLA PTH 
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Are you having trouble eliminating spotting, it has no moving parts! And it doesn’t cost you a for- 











streaking and white edges? Then you ought toswitch tune to install. In fact, you merely lease the Lixator - 
from dry salt to brine. You see... brine disperses at a very nominal annual sum. Then up goes the site 
evenly throughout the vat...there are no undis- _ efficiency of your operation and down go produc- 
solved crystals to ruin the dye-lot. Only you must __ tion costs. The Lixator requires 10% to 20% less salt 
mse o 100% eaturated brine. —utilizes inexpensive Sterling Rock Salt. oe 
“And that’s easy when you install a Lixate Dis- “Not only will the Lixator help you to achieve —_— 
solver! It produces a brine of absolutely 100% satu- _—level dyeing .. . it will give you perfect zeolite water 
ration and 100% clar- softener regeneration every time. You couldn’t ask 
ity—a brine unobtain- for more!” a 


able with ordinary . awn 
stirring-type devices — 
whether manual or 
machine operated. To 
prove Lixate Brine’s 
100% saturation to 
your own satisfaction, 
you need but take a 
single reading with a 
salometer! 











7 mam, 





“Let me send you this 36-page fully-illus- 
trated booklet on the Lixate Process for 


“Further, a Lixator 
: making brine. It gives you all the facts—in- 





Fe engy (7 the Tsater Coetener o will cut your costs. It stallations, brine tables, diagrams, formu- 
aa “Petereon, N. 7% 7 requires no power for las. Just write for your copy!” 








TALIXATE Bee 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


for making brine 










INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC., DEPT. c-12 SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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“nNn.M-D”’ 
(NON-METALLIC DISC) 
GLOBE VALVE 






















Suis 


BRONZE, 
MOUNTINGS, 


BOILER 


IRON, STEEL AND CORROSION RESISTANT 
LUBRICATING DEVICES, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS. 


Disc can be renewed in a 
jiffy. Simply unscrew lock- 
nut from disc holder, re- 
move old disc, insert new 
one and reassemble. Or 
better still, keep on hand 
some spare disc holders 
complete with discs—slip 
a disc holder and a new 
disc on the stem and re- 
move the old disc later. 


@ Experience shows that even the best valves last 
longer and serve better if given periodic inspection 
...and repairs when necessary. 


Today when new valves and even repair parts are 
scarce and require high priorities, it is more essen- 
tial than ever to take good care of the valves you 
now have in service. 


The Lunkenheimer “N-M-D” Valve illustrated is 
typical of the simple, rugged, easy-to-maintain 
construction that distinguishes Lunkenheimer de- 
sign practice. 


Thus maintenance men working with these valves 
find them easier to keep fit and on the job.. find 
that Lunkenheimmer valves will last longer and 
serve better with less time out for repairs. 


Use the facilities of Lunkenheimer distributors. 
They'll help you get what you need. 


ALLOY VALVES, 125 TO 2500 LB. S.P.; 


ASK FOR CATALOG 78 
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REINER 
HIGH SPEED WARPER and CREEL 


The most advanced warper or the market for beaming fila- 





Replace Your 
Present Tensions 







with the ment rayon, spun rayon, cotton, wool, worsted, linen, etc. 
REINES WARPING SPEED CONTROL. Constant warping speed 
automatically adjusted without clutch or mechanical drives. In 
COUNTER - BALANCED addition, a stepless speed range permits speeds of from 50 to 






1000 yards per minute. 






TENSION Pat. 
EXTRA slow, sensitive starting speed—independent of warping 


speeds. 


DIRECT BEAM DRIVE permits adjustable and constant pres- 
sure of the yarn roller. 





The only balanced thread 
tension on the market 
which obtains uniform ten- 
sion regardless of the 
thread used or the speed 
employed. There are over 20,000 of these 
tensions now in use in woolen, rayon and 
cotton mills all over the country. 











We are still building Warpers and Creels 
for the Textile Industries. MACHINERY 
can be obtained only against Priority 


Rating. UNION 7-0502 


NW oe Ten Miautes from Times Square or 
Penna. Station Via Lincoln Tunnel 


Southern Representative: Mr. John Klinck, 304 Forest Avenue, Augusta, Ga. 
IEE NN NOMEN OS A EOD SE CORRS AER AE LRRD RR NRE SEY SLANE RR ELON MAREE oa 
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WHAT IS MACHINERY'S | 
No.1 ESSENTIAL? | 


. . IT’S LUBRICATION OF THE RIGHT KIND 


that will keep production machines in good operating condi- 








tion and continuously on the job. Idle machines due to worn 

bearings, gears or chains, caused by improper lubrications ‘ 

are certainly on the blacklist these days . . . and remember ; 
that machine replacement parts are most difficult to 

get. Yes—the No. | essential today is proper lubrication. ? 

7 QUICK FACTS ABOUT LUBRIPLATE LUBRICANTS 

, LUBRIPLATE produces on ultra-smooth, wear-resisting bearing surface. : 


. LUBRIPLATE reduces friction, thus lowering maintenance and power costs. 
. LUBRIPLATE resists rust, corrosion and pitting. \ 
. Most LUBRIPLATE products ore white. LUBRIPLATE assures clean lubrication. 
. LUBRIPLATE outlasts ordinary lubricants many times. 

. LUBRIPLATE is economical—a little goes a long way. T 
. LUBRIPLATE is available in fluid and grease types for every need. 


Negw2@Ww- 







LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 
FISKE BROTHERS REFINING COMPANY 


SINCE 1870 
Newark, N. J. Toledo, Ohio 
DEALERS FROM COAST TO COAST 
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THE MODERN LUBRICANT that Arrests Progressive wear 
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On the African desert, in Brooklyn, and 
many other parts of the world, Singer 
sewing machines are playing a vital 
part in clothing and equipping men 
for all branches of the armed forces. 

Singer sewing machines formerly 
available for making hundreds of dif- 
ferent things for civilian use are now 
sewing parachutes, gas masks, uniforms, 
tents, gun covers, shoes, powder bags, 
fur lined helmets, and many, many 
other articles needed to bring speedy 
victory to US. And if, like many others, 
you are having trouble getting Singer 
sewing machines, remember that 
Uncle Sam is our first 
customer, and his needs 


must be satisfied first. 


SINGER 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
Manufacturing Trade Department 
149 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Branches in all principal cities 





Copyright U.S. A. 1942 by The Singer Manufacturing Company 
Al! Rights Reserved for Al! Countries. 
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BUSY TAILOR. WORKS ON A UNIFORM 
SOMEWHERE ON THE AFRICAN DESERT 
British Official Photo. Crown Copyright reserved 











































SINGER SEWING MACHINES BEING USED 
TO MAKE WHITE JUMPERS AT THE U.S. 
NAVAL CLOTHING DEPOT IN BROOKLYN 
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ARNOLD HOFFMAN £ COMPAN 


« @ 





BUR NEW PLANT AT CHARLOT! 


_ TO BETTER 


E, N.C. 





SERVE THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


ik building is located on North Tryon 


Avenue. We will occupy the offices before 
January 1, 1944 and will have the laboratory 
and plant in operation as soon thereafter as 


time and priorities will permit. 


Supplementing our nencientesien facilities at 
Dighton, Mass., this plant at Charlotte will op- 
erate a research laboratory and manufacture and 
stock chemical specialties. Located in the 
heart of the textile south, it will greatly facili- 


tate AHCO Service to our southern friends. 





ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 


PROVIDENCE, R. lI. 
BOSTON 


aiielelitisl-te Mn -Bee) 


NEW YORK 


Plant at Dighton, Mass. 


CHARLOTTE 


PHILADELPHIA 
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No “‘softies”’, these “Unbrako” Self-Locking Hollow Set Screws! Made 
tough at the start, they’re hardened to “‘stand the gaff” and possess 
almost unbelievable strength, as proved by actual physical tests. 
What’s more, they defy the menace of vibration and will not work 
loose of their own accord. When tightened as usual, the knurls dig 
in and loek automatically. Yet they can be readily removed with oa 
wrench and used over and over again any number of times. Avail- 
able in all sizes from No. 4 to 114” diameter. Remember the name 
be sure to specify ‘“‘Unbrako” on your next order. 


Knurling of Socket Screws originated with ‘‘Unbrako"’ yeors ago. 


OVER 40 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX 582 « BRANCHES: BOSTON «© DETROIT » INDIANAPOLIS ¢ CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS « SAN FRANCISCO 
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CORK PREVENTS 




















BETT 


Cyclvows Se 


AND REDUCES CLEARER WASTE 





““TopAy, every order is stamped RUSH. So I’m interested in only 
one thing—getting out more poundage!”’ 
If that’s you talking, we can help! For, one of the ways to get peak 


production is to minimize clearer waste and prevent eyebrows. And 
those are two of the things Armstrong’s Cork Cots can do for you. 


These cots have a higher coefficient of 
friction than any other roll covering in 
use today. The amount of clearer waste 
they produce is very small—and their 
superior “grip” places this waste well 
back on the clearer boards, where it be- 
longs. Eyebrowing is eliminated, hence 
there are no waste accumulations to 
drop into the work and form slubs. 
Boards don’t have to be cleared so often. 
End breakage is reduced, too. Spinners 
and roving tenders have more time for 
other work. 

Additional advantages of Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots that will help you keep pro- 
duction up are: resilience, which enables 
these cots to “come back”’ after groov- 
ing by top roll laps or hard ends; resist- 
ance to lateral flow, which helps main- 


ER RUNNING WORK 
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tain a true drafting surface; durability, 
which assures a long initial service life 
and permits rebuffing each cot three or 
four times. Each rebuffing costs only 
about one-half cent per roll, and you 
get four to five full-length service lives 
from every cot! 

Such are the reasons why Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots serve more spindles than any 
other roll covering. For the same rea- 
sons, you can profit by switching to Arm- 
strong’s Cork. Plenty of cork is avail- 
able, so no priority is necessary. Get full 
details from your Armstrong representa- 
tive, or write us for a free copy of 
“Modern Textile Roll Coverings.’ Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Textile 
Products Section, 3612 Arch 
St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





ARMSTRONG ’S 
CORK COTS 


ACCOTEX COTS «+ ACCOTEX APRONS 
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VEEERING Lain wie 
DUST ENGINEERING SERVICE 


O meet the wide variety of dust problems confronting industry, 

the American Air Filter Company has developed over a 
period of many years, the two essentials of successful Dust Engi- 
neering: engineering ability to solve any dust problem and the 
machines to do the work. 


More than a hundred thoroughly trained Dust Engineers make up 
our field organization—many of whom have been associated with 
the company continuously for longer than 20 years. These engi- 
neering salesmen located in the principal cities of this country 
and Canada are in a position to respond promptly to any request 
for engineering data or assistance in designing a complete dust 
control system. 


From the original air filter introduced in 1920 to the fully auto- 
matic Electro-Matic Self-Cleaning Air Filter shown here, is a 
wide variety of AAF products in types and sizes to meet every 
dust problem. If we can be of service in helping you overcome a 
dust condition in your plant, write us. There is no obligation. 
Meanwhile, send for your copy of “AAF In Industry'’, which de- 
scribes in detail the complete AAF line of air filtration and dust 


Send for Bulletin No. 250D which control equipment. 
describes the Electro-Matic filter. 


JN a" AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC.,275 CENTRAL AVE, LOUISVILLE, Ki. 


aN CANADA, sono vee nia she ind LIMITED,. MONTREAL, P.. Q. 
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TRADE-MARK REG. U.8. PAT OFF. 


MILDEW AND BACTERIA PROBLEM © 


2 MS sar 

ILLIONS OF YARDS of military textiles have been 
M ...and are being . . . conditioned against the 
destructive action of mildew and bacteria and made 
antiseptic by PurRaTizED*—the lasting mildew- and 
bacteria-resistant finish. 

So great is the demand for Puratizep formula- 
tions by manufacturers with war contracts that PuRA- 
TIZED may not, at this time, be supplied in any great 
quantity for the finishing of civilian materials. In 
treating mosquito netting, jungle hammock covers, 
ground cloth, duck, pneumatic float and boat mate- 
rials, and a long list of other supplies for the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and Maritime Com- 
mission, war contractors have found PuRATIZED a 
practical finish that meets | 
the severe Government 
specifications for mildew 
and bacteria resistance in 
military textiles. 

When all war orders are 
filled, PuRATIZED will be 


available, in abundant 


gy 


habits 


So 


quantities. Then textile products of every kind— 
domestics, napery, draperies, towelings, carpetings, 
dress goods, and countless PURATIZED articles—will 
offer the textile industry a sensational postwar mer- 
chandising opportunity. For all these textile items, 
when PuRATI1ZED, become lastingly bacteriostatic, 
fungistatic, mildew-resistant . . . hence longer lasting 
and more serviceable. 

Other industries, such as paint, paper, leather, 
plastics, rubber . . . already using PURATIZED to finish 
important war goods . . . will benefit when we have 
won this war and peace comes again, from the labora- 


tory-tested and war-proved qualities that PURATIZED 


gives to their consumer goods. We regret that vital war 
duties make it impossible 
to fill sizable orders for ci- 


vilian consumer goods at 
present. However, limited 
quantities of PURATIZED 
formulations are available 
to textile manfacturers for 
research purposes. 


TRADE-MARK 


GALLOWHUR & COMPANY, INC. 
250 E. 43rd Street, New York I7, N. Y. 


*TRADE-MARK REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF. 
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our armed forces encircle the globe 


There are no boundaries . . . no limits to this world war. * It swings from the bleak wastes of the Aleutians 
to the fore-front of the European fortress... from ice-gripped Greenland to war scarred China. 
In this fierce conflict... there is no giving quarter no going half way... it is all-out all down the line. 
Our armed forces, valient in giving their best . .. deserve the best we can give them. * By far sighted planning 
General continues to follow through on all government orders .., placing its strategic materials in thousands 


of vital places with the studied timing of an artillery barrage. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION: NEW YORK 


























SELLING AGENT'S PART 


in textile mill progress 


= MILLS are far more efh- 


ciently operated than they 


were even ten years ago. The in- 
creased effectiveness of many 
mills is in part due to intelligent 
cooperation between the produ- 
cer and his selling agents. 

For the competent selling agent 
has the advantage of being a step 
away from production problems. 
He has perspective. He sees more 


clearly both the manufacturing 


and the sales side of the picture. 
So he can give practical advice 
on the choice of fabrics which can 
be produced most economically— 
on the replacement of old and the 
purchase of new equipment—on 
production schedules which elim- 
inate wasteful peaks and valleys— 
on financial policies that assure 
adequate banking support. 
These are some of the impor- 


tant services of this organization. 


MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 


(established 1841) 


BOSTON e CHICAGO e 


SAN FRANCISCO e ATLANTA 
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There's a man-size job cut out for every American! 








Yours is to produce — and fast — the unprecedented quantities of O.W.I. Photo 
fabrics needed to equip our armed forces. Ours is to provide you 


with tough, long lasting, accurately made 


. 
rw 





TUFFER PRODUCTS 


Card Clothing for Woolen, 


War has doubled the textile output but is exhausting 





mechanical equipment at a rate far in excess of normal. Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 
and Silk Cards @ Napper 
This is particularly true of card clothing—because card clothing takes the rap. Clothing, Brush Clothing, 


Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 
Flats Recovered and extra 
These conditions dramatize the need for quality. Tufferized Card Clothing is sets loaned at all plants. 
Lickerins and Garnet Cyl- 
inders from 4 to 30 inches 
your assurance of top performance. penne acorn dati 
Rewired at Southern Plant 
©® Midgley Patented, and 
Howard’s Special Hand 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO con ogi 
& a c Eye & Regular Wire Heddles 

WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas. Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2 
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To meet the demands of the 
textile industry for a compact 
dryer that would dry fibrous 
material uniformly and in 
large quantities, Proctor & 
Schwartz developed the 
Impact Type Dryer. The 
principle of impact drying, 
in which heated air is im- 
pinged at high velocity on 
the material as it moves 
through the dryer, makes pos- 
sible the removal of moisture 
with uniformity and at 
high speed. 


After dyeing, bleaching or 
other preliminary treatment, 
mechanical dewatering of 
the fiber is accomplished by 
one of various methods. The 
fiber is then put into the auto- 
matic rotary type feed, which 


delivers a uniform flow of 
material to the dryer. The 
spiked drum of this new rotary 
feed is run at high surface 
speeds and consequently is 
able to feed enough material 
to meet the increased capac- 
ity of the dryer. The feeder 
distributes an even layer of 
fibers on the conveyor, which 
is made up of perforated 
metal plates hinged together, 
carried through the dryer by 
heavy steel side bar chains 
on large steel rollers. Speed 
of the conveyor is easily regu- 
lated by a simple hand wheel 
adjustment. Because of 

unique concentration of the 
drying medium, this dryer 
operates in a minimum of floor 
space for its large output. 
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The Proctor Impact 

shown at the left, is a Con 
tinuous Conveyor Dryer fo 
the speedy, correct, eco- 
aleluiliaei mela alate mel meh 2-10 me), 
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One of the most Tan) oxe}areran 
features of the Proctor Impact 
Dryer is the system of air- 
micteli-te mel] aun 


impinged intermittently at a 


‘alaeeilonstelar 


allelama-1elais melsmitl-miilelicialel 
asitmovesthrough the dryer. 
This agitates the stock, keep- 
Tale meh amlammaielilelamme! i alare mm aar— 
drying process. In this way 
of okvelUii-ih am eialtiolgiimel@ alae mr 
ekareeliilo)irial-remelam ce) oP elelacela 
and all the way through. 


Manufactured by 
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Cool, clean air protects the Z 
life 4 ~ ae es in 
Army itals. Special air- 
craft selidineeasens safeguard 











: Fresh food on the high seas 
Ee during long, heavy-action 
periods away from port 
is the result of compact, 
efficient refrigeration. 


Peak welding efficiency is 
made possible by cooling of 
welding tips with water 
or brine held at the right 


Spot Welder 
















Self-Contained 
\% hp. Refrigerating Unit 
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Tool life is increased and 
rejections are fewer when 
cutting oils used in high- 
speed machining are prop- 
erly cooled. 








Refrigerating Unit 














Protection in the tropics 
4 against the ravages of 
"4 humid atmosphere and ver- 
> min is mecessary to preserve 
. and equipment. 

# Portable Pane! 
ad Refrigeration Unit 
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‘t,, From tiny, fractional horse- 

*” power to big 75 horsepower 

units, Chrysler Airtemp Ra- 

‘@, dial Compressors are per- 

forming a major war job on 

sunt penuse DOth the production and 
battle fronts. 

The science of air control is built 
around the compressor. Chrysler Air- 
temp’s exclusive Variable Capacity Radial 
Compressor provides a new efficiency and 
accuracy in indoor climate regulation. 
The radial cylinders cut in or out auto- 
matically, one at a time, to meet varying 
load requirements. This flexibility elim- 
inates the peaks and valleys resulting 
from abrupt starting and stopping of 
ordinary compressors ... holds tempera- 
ture and humidity at a constant level. 
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PLYMOUTH « DODGE 
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The health of our armed 
nse lm an = ag 

e re ration in 
cantonments, con, barracks, 
and on ships. 








Identical performance of 
aircraft engines is assured 
by operation tests with car- 
buretor air kept at the same 
temperature, 
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~CHRISLE Hk 


Years spent in building delicate mecha- 
nisms, have developed high-precision, 
versatile skills at Airtemp, now devoted 
to war production. Backed by Chrysler 
Corporation research and engineering, 
when peace comes, these skills will again 
create heating, cooling and refrigeration 
units for homes and commercial use that 
will set new, high standards of efficiency 
and performance. 


The lessons learned during peace in 
free competitive enterprise—freedom of 
the individual to produce and compete— 
today bring strength to a nation at war. 
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Super accuracy in gauge 
rooms is possible when the 
air is clean, dehumidified, 

maintained at a con- 
stant temperature. 





3 h.p. “Packagea” A 
Air Conditioner : 
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Clean, dry atmosphere is 
vital for machining sensi- 
tive metal where a 
spot of rust would ruin 
high-precision products. 
5 h.p. “Packaged” 
Air Conditioner 
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War Products of Chrysler Corporation 


Tanks @ Tank Engines « Navy Anti-Aircraft Guns « 
Army Anti-Aircraft Guns « Bomber Fuselage Sec- 
tions e Bomber Wings ¢ Bomb Racks e Bomb Shackles 
e Fighter Landing Gears « Aluminum Alloy Forgings 
e Aluminum Alloy Castings « High-Powered Air- 
craft Engines e Cycleweld Cement e Wide Variety of 
Ammunition e Anti-Tank Vehicles e Command Re- 
connaissance Cars e Troop and Cargo Motor Trans- 
ports « Ambulances « Weapons Carriers « Gyro- 
Compasses @ Navy Pontvons « Marine Tractors « 
Harbor Tugs @ Marine ond Industrial Engines « 
Smoke Screen Generators « Air Raid Sirens and Fire 
Fighting Equipment e Powdered Metal Parts « Can- 
tonment Furnaces @ Tent Heaters « Refrigeration 
Compressors @ Field Kitchens e and Other Important 
War Equipment 


Tune In Majer Bowes every Thursday, CBS, 9P.M., E. W.T. 








DE SOTO - 


CHRYSLER 


AIRTEMP ¢ AMPLEX 


BACK THE ATTACK—BUY WAR BONDS 
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SELF-SEALING GASOLINE TANKS 
CALL FOR RAYON 


The self-sealing fuel cell, lodged in 
the wings of combat planes, is help- 
ing to save the lives of American air- 
men. Important to the construction 
of the self-sealing gasoline container 
is its outer layer which is made of 
rayon fabric coated with rubber. 
Rayon was chosen because it pro- 
vides the required strength and pro- 
tection to the cell as a whole, and 





because it has the necessary lightness. Rayon fabrics can be made with a 


strength-weight ratio that is greater than that of many other fabrics. Every 
pound saved in the construction and installation of permanent plane equip- 
ment can be applied to provide heavier armament, a larger supply of ammu- 
nition, greater gasoline capacity or greater horsepower. 





“VINYON’’** HELPS PRODUCTION 
OF VITAL WAR MATERIALS 


Acid-resistant filter cloths made of “Vin- 
yon,” the vinyl resin yarn manufactured 
by the American Viscose Corporation, are 
proving of value in the production of such 
vital war materials as high-octane gaso- 
line, synthetic rubber, explosives and dye- 
stuffs. 

Because of Vinyon’s high resistance to 
acids and alkalies, a number of production 
economies are possible. Sulphuric, nitric 
and hydrofluoric acids, aqua regia, caustic 
soda, potash, and many other equally de- 
structive substances can be successfully 
filtered on a practically continuous basis 
through Vinyon fabrics. The result is 
fewer filter changes, longer and more con- 
tinuous service and uninterrupted produc- 
tion. Vinyon, then, offers definite advan- 
tages to the chemical, pharmaceutical and 
dyestuffs manufacturing industries, as well 
as to many types of laboratories. 

An especially interesting type of indus- 
trial utilization for Vinyon filters is in 
electrochemical processes, where they 
serve to keep plating solutions in condi- 
tion. Anode bags of Vinyon cloth cover 
the anode and prevent particles from en- 
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tering the solution. 

As a filter, the “Vinyon” cloth serves 
scores of different industries in scores of 
different ways. The government is cur- 
rently the largest single user, but many 
industrial concerns are .being supplied. 
And their number will probably grow, 
after the war, as will the uses for Vinyon. 


SUGGESTED READING 
FOR CARPET INDUSTRY 


A new informative pa- 
per titled Special Rayon 
Fibers for Floor Cover- 
ings written by Joseph 
A. Truitt of the Textile 
Research Department 
of Marcus Hook is 





now available. 


This article should be read by all floor 
covering manufacturers and retailers since 
it gives the latest information on rayon 
and rayon-wool blended rugs. The quali- 
ties of soil resistance, cleanability, and 
durability are discussed authoritatively in 
this paper. To receive your copy, simply 
address your request to American Viscose 
Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 





TREND OF RAYON PRICES 


The chart below clearly shows the trend 
of rayon prices and their stability in recent 
years. 

From slightly above $2.00 per Ib. in 
1925, the price of 150 denier viscose rayon 
filament yarn has steadily declined and 
today stands at 55¢ per lb. The price of 


TEXTILE FIBRE PRICES 1925-1943 


~ PER POUND 
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1.5 denier, 1 9/16 inch viscose rayon staple 
fiber has declined from 60¢ per Ib. in 1928 
to 24¢ per Ib. in 1943. 

Of particular interest is the stability of 
rayon prices since the war started in 1939. 
This stability has been translated to the 
cost of living and has been an important 
factor in retarding inflation in the textile 


field. 


**T. M.—C. &C.C.C. 


MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


i PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarn. 
2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


4 “CROWN” * TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 





AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Producer of 
CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


er arey 350 Fifth Avenue, N. 

es Providence, R. - Char- 
are N’ dt Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: + eae Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.; Parkersburg, Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Copr. 1943, American Viscose Corp. 
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CHRISTMAS NEW YEAR 


Blessed with Hope Crowned with Victory 





Cincere Greetings 


OF THE SEASON 


To All Our Friends 


IN THE 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The makers of 
STALEY TEXTILE STARCHES 








* 
TODAY AS IN WORLD WAR 1... SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY . DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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Du Pont 


SIONAL 





Speeds Victory Today... 


... Lights the Way to a Brighter, Safer Tomorrow 


In many a plant today, Three Dimensional See- 
ing is working for victory. This scientifically 
planned method of salvaging waste light with 
paint is doing its share in raising production 
levels. 


What is Three Dimensional Seeing? First, us- 
ing colors selected to reflect light, improve visi- 
bility. Then, using colors to enable the operator 
to distinguish the material from the machine 
readily. Last, using colors to highlight dangerous 
moving parts of the machine. 


Wherever it is used, workers—espe- 
cially novices—enjoy better vision, 


work faster, more accurately. The hazard of ac- 
cidents is cut to a minimum. And that intangible 
—employee morale—is raised. 

Important as this wartime job may be, it is 
the post-war possibilities of Three Dimensional 
Seeing that capture the imagination. In the 
world—the better world—that is sure to come, 
this contribution to efficiency, to safety, and to 
a better manufacturing environment 
holds a rich promise for the future. 


EK. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co.(Inc.), Finishes Division, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER 


LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


DU PONT PAINTS 





FOR FACTORY MAINTENANCE AND MODERNIZATION 
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More dew 


FOR 


ROTO-CONES® 


FEWER ORDERS FOR 





REPAIR PARTS 





So many knitters have found satisfaction with the 
advantages of Roto-Cones* over other types of NO “ROLL CUT” OR “CHAFED YARN” COMPLAINTS 
‘“‘open-wind”’ cones that yarn mills are finding The Roto-Coner’s* Rotating Traverse is a smooth, one- 
them more frequently specified. Meanwhile, mills ES SAS SD Ge SHNENNNS eee 
; : the yarn, smoothimg the fibres, protecting yarn quality. 
operating Roto-Coners* appreciate the freedom There is no nipping of the yarn, no chafing to cause 
they now enjoy from annoying and costly repairs. 
The Roto-Coner*, a winder of truly modern 
design, has established new “lows” for winding 
room maintenance and repair. 
¢Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. WR — 6" 
= tabee . oe ‘ a erensns ba 
tot es mart Te 


a <i as paees we DS se 
e* > BE." Kgs 


- ° we 
Wniveriatl Winding Company 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON UTICA PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 





* > 
PRESS: 


NO FAST-WEARING RECIPROCATING PARTS 


The Rotating Traverse, a Universal development, is 
responsible for the elimination of cams and attendant 
reciprocating parts, thereby reducing the number of 
parts that are worn in service. Moreover, almost all 
moving parts are fully enclosed and automatically 
lubricated. In the winding room above, at Tolar, Hart 
& Holt Mills, Fayetteville, N. C., the average repair 
parts cost for 480 spindles over a period of years is less 
than 5¢ per spindle per year. 












VRS 









WARPING CONES - DYEING PACKAGES + PARALLEL TUBES FOR Surerine 
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Age, like adversity, sometimes has its ad- 
vantages. Because, at the time of Pearl 
Harbor, most of our leather craftsmen had 
then been with us |5 years or more, they were 
not acceptable to the armed forces in this 


‘young men's war.’ 


Rather, it was preferred that they stay on 
the job, making the belts that 
drive the machinery that is pro- 
ducing the textiles and munitions 
so vital to victory. 


SOUTHERN BELTING COMPANY-ATLANTA, GA. 








That is why, in that stage of leather-belting 
production where experience counts most, we 
have not been forced to replace experienced 


craftsmen with green labor. 


Now, as before the War, you can rely on the 
quality, uniformity, gripping-power and flexi- 
bility of Southern belts, and have the assur- 
ance that they are cut and ce- 
mented with such care that the 


lap is the strongest part of the t 
belt. : 





MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF MECHANICAL DRIVE EQUIPMENT 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


WE «cer keep on hand a very complete stock of 
all parts for Kitson pickers, and can usual- 
ly ship a same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 


In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
plant the following day. 


It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 








We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practi- 
cally worn out and in need of more than ordi- 
Mary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 


Greenwood, WorkS South Caroline 
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Geartugs ON EXTRACTORS 


THAT WORK FOR UNCLE SAM 





@ Built by 

TOLHURST CENTRIFUGAL 
DIVISION 

American Machine and 

Metals, Inc. 





n every phase of the textile field 
... woolen, worsted, cotton, silk, rayon or 


knit goods ...in all extracting operations in- 





cluding dyeing, bleaching, silk degumming, 
carbonizing and impregnating—you’ll find 
this 96° Tolhurst Textile “Center Slung” 


Extractor doing war work on Bearings. 
On the drive shaft that supports the rotating 
basket in this machine, & Spherical 


Roller Bearings absorb radial and thrust loads 
without binding... maintain full capacity ... 
induce long life... never need adjustments. 
All of which insures the correct alignment 
that enables this extractor to meet War’s 


exacting demands. $412 


SUSIF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 
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0 UCRE AMNGI ItHUIKEL... 
i S a 
ON NOVEMBER 12, 1943 our stockholders voted to change our 







| corporate name from Tubize Chatillon Corporation to Tubize 






Rayon Corporation. 






Practically speaking, it’s a good thing. The name is simpler, 






and identifies us at a glance with the Rayon Industry. 













From the sentimental viewpoint, it’s not so easy to change a 


name. Under the old title, during the years in which the con- 





sumption of rayon in America grew from 118,800,000 to 650,- 
| 000,000 pounds per year, Tubize kept steady pace, developing 


its service and improving its product with each year. 


Today, under our new name, Tubize Rayon Corporation, we 
take our place as one of the important producers of both Ace- 
tate and Viscose Rayon Yarns; and of woven and knitted fabrics 


made of these yarns. 


TUBIZE RAYON CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF TUBIZE RAYON YARNS AND FABRICS 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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eee Here ‘Ss Why: Leather is one of the 


most durable materials known. The cellular structure 
of leather, as seen under the microscope, explains why 
leather is so tough, strong and durable. This cellular 
structure forms a compact mass of interwoven fibres 
which give strength in all directions, resisting pull, 
tear and abrasion far better than any woven or com- 
pounded material. Leather will not separate or disin- 
tegrate. It has great tensile strength, pliability and 
resiliency .. . all of which contribute to its long life. 
In many plants Leather Belts which have been in 





continuous operation forty or fifty years are stll 
giving efficient service. Properly installed and given 
reasonable care, Leather Belting, under general indus- 


trial conditions, has many times the useful life of belt- 
ing made from amy substitute material. Your Leather 
Belting Supplier will aid you in the proper selection, 
installation and maintenance of Leather Belt drives. 
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make Leather Belts ¢ 
the job. Page Ll. 

_check alignment of 

pulleys. Page 17 

_ inspect drive a 

vals. Page 14. 

_, keep belts cle 


shafung and 


¢ reguiar inter 
an. Page 16. 
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By no means do you “‘put all your eggs 
in one basket’, when you buy card 
clothing products from Ashworth, for 
this company has — 













aa FACTORIES which assure an uninterrupted a DISTRIBUTING POINTS which speed up de- 

» supply of card clothing. If one tactory is tem- 7 liveries of those items we have in stock and 

7 porarily disabled, another factory can ‘pinch iH facilitate personal contacts when the mill has 
hit" for it. card clothing problems. 


From whichever source they come Ashworth Products 


REPAIR SHOPS which facilitate convenient and are dependable, for they're made by ‘pioneers in 
card clothing’. 


prompt repairs and which again insure you 
Ashworth Service is equally dependable, also unique. 


against emergencies. Ask us about Ashworth Surveys. 


ASHWORTH BROTHERS, INC. 


Woolen Div.. AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 
Fall River*+i © Worcester*t Philadelphia*++ 


Charlottett Greenvillett Atlantati Dallasti 
(Textile Supply Co.) 
A | by *Kactory tRepair Shop {Distributing Point 


C iF PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, 
, AR) CLOTHIY Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for all Types of Napping 



















Machinery * Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Pur- 
poses * Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire * Sole Distributors for 
Platt’s Metallic Wire * Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed. 
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Handle Beams the EASY TRAMRAIL WAY 


Heavy beams are easily handled with a simp!e 
Cleveland Tramrail overhead materials handling 
system. An electric hoist does the heavy lifting and 
the smooth-rolling carrier transports the beams by a 
light push of the hand. 
The overhead system in this important South 
Carolina cotton mill not only serves the warpers and 
twisting frame, but is also used in the beam storage 
and for handling beams at the slashers. 
PE ES AOE ee Oe Ce Cee ee ey oy eee Tramrail equipment has proven to be far more con- 
a simple Cleveland Tramrail system as illustrated ; : 
Sthsan i des Seanemaied anataeaae andi: aa ao det venient than the hand-pushed floor dollies formerly 
outlets are needed where hoist is to be used used. It is especially desirable for lifting beams in 
and out of the machines and is an important factor 
in improving safety. It has brought about a consider- 
able savings of time. 
This Cleveland Tramrail system is surprisingly low in cost. Since it is designed for moderate ser- 
vice, no costly electrical equipment is employed. The hoist is provided with a cord and plug for con- 
necting to power outlets that have been conveniently placed wherever use of the hoist is required. 


GET THIS BOOK! COEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


. Pack ith 
woh ar pager nent cage te THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 


. =. valuable information. Profusely 
y Sem | illustrated. Write for free copy. 1175 EAST 283n0 ST WIAc. - 9 
vee pv ST. KLIFFE. ONL0. 


MEE cNGINEERING aor 
PE a ppLication © 
i. B 


OVERHEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


pean en oe A ESE 
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Average Hourly Production Per Operator 





Warping Cones: 900 to 1000 bobbins per hour 
Twisting Cheese: 900 to 1000 bobbins per hour 
Knitting Cones: 800 to 900 bobbins per hour 
Paper Tubes: 800 to 900 bobbins per hour 


You cannot afford to use labor doing only 250 


bobbins per hour on old style winders. 


The greatest return per dollar of invesment today 
in Textile Mills is in Automatic Traveling Spindle 
Winders and Quillers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 
Southern Representative, Mr. L. 8. Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 
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FUNGICIDE M: a single product combining a 
mildew inhibitor and water repellent for pro- 
ducing a mildewproof water repellent finish 
on insect netting, tapes, sheeting, webbing, 
thread, etc., in one operation. 


FUNGICIDE PG: for mildewproofing duck, 
plied-yarns, etc., by the two bath method. 


os 















MILDEW INHIBITORS 


for various types of cotton cloth and yarn 
non-toxic — non-irritating 


FUNGICIDE GM: used in conjunction with 
water repellents in a one bath treatment to 
mildewproof cottons and impart a water re- 
pellent finish. 


FUNGICIDE A: a mildewproofer for cloth 
coating processes --.— used directly in the 


vinyl resin solution. 





AQUAROL*: produces a water repellent fin- 
ish on uniform cloth, overcoatings and other 
military fabrics ... — may be used ina single 
bath treatment with Fungicide GM to impart 
water repellency and mildew resistance to 
cottons ..-— also used in single bath with 
Arko Fire Retardant to produce water repel- 
lency and fire resistance. 





ARKO FIRE RETARDANT: for flameproofing 


uniform cloth, tentage, felts, etc. 


CULOFIX L*: used as an after treatment in 
last rinse to prevent color bleeding in water 


of direct dyed cotton or rayon. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARKANSAS CO. INC., NEWARK, N. J. 


” 


Established 40 years 
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. Our sTOoRY IN PICTURES 


. LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD 





¥% Within fifty-six pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated is as much of 
the story of the adaptability, 
economy and efficiency of over- 
head handling with AMERICAN 
MONORAIL EQUIPMENT that 
can be told without personal 
consultation. 


If you are interested in produc- 
ing more war material and at the 
same time preparing for post- 
war activities, do two things. 
First, send for American Mono- 
Rail Picture Book, see how this 
equipment is efficiently serving 
hundreds of handling jobs. Sec- 
ond, send for the American 
MonoRail Engineer to show you 
additional advantages to your 
individual problem. Write for 
your copy today! 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 220 ATHENS AVENUE 
ee eee 
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e Every Picker made by Dayton 
Rubber contains one ingredient that 
never varies. Wartime restrictions 
can never affect it. It is mixed into 
every compound of rubber and 
woven into every inch of fabric 
destined for Dayton Pickers. 

This constant ingredient is the sum 
total of Dayton Rubber’s 37 years of 
continuous development, processing 
and application of rubbers and 
fabrics of every type. It is the residue 
of thousands of man-hours of pa- 
tient research, practical testing and 


Photo shows Recovery Area in the First 
Government Dual-Unit Type Synthetic 
Rubber Production Plant—of which 
Dayton is one of the operators. Here 
unused Hydro-Carbons are stripped from 

the Latex for Return to Process. 








KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK 





controlled manufacturing ability. 


This constant ingredient is the 
technical knowledge and experience 
you would naturally expect to find 
built into every Picker by Dayton. 


So whether the Pickers you use 
are made of today’s natural rubber 
or tomorrow’s “X"’ materials need 
not concern you—so long as they 
bear the name which stands for 
Technical Excellence over the years. 
THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON 1, OHIO ¢ WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 
Main Sales Office: Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 
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—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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“Any Old Beans” 


Dyeing machines may make swell pres 
sure cookers. but apparently EMMETT 
WARREN thinks there could be a hitch or 
two in making a cannery of the dye plant. 
R. D. HARVEY of Pepperell Manufacturing 
Co., Lindale, Ga., passed along the follow 
ing, quoted in part: 

“In the September issue of 
see the article which has to do with your 
having used your dye plant as a canning 
project. This looks good to us but would 
you please tell us if you experienced any 
condition that was not all right .. I am 
wondering if vow had any old beans, toma 
scattered around your place 


(COTTON Wwe 


toes, corn, etc., 
that were in the way”. 
J. E. WARREN 
Vice-President, 
Avondale Mills, 
Syvlacauga, Ala. 
* 
Vinyl Resins 
“We would be 
arrange to send the writer a tear copy of 
the article ‘Vinyl Resins—-Their Uses in 
Textile Finishing’, written by Leonard Sha 
piro as taken from COTTON Magazine”. 
HERBERT ROSENBERG 
American Finishing Co 
Memphis, Tenn. 


most grateful if you will 


“Please send us copies of Parts 1 and 2 
of ‘Vinyl Resins——-Their Uses in Textile Fin 
ishing’.”’ 

ROBERT F. MARSHALL 
Treas, 
Id) O. Frost Corp 
Mass, 


series, in 


Gloucester, 

(This three 
cluded with September issue.) 

& 

Rocky Mount Mills—1818 

We are indebted to Hyman L. Battle, 
treasurer and manager of Rocky Mount 
Mills, for one of the most attractive books 


parts, Was con 


on cotton and cotton yarn manufacture that 
This ploneer North 
Carolina organization was established in 
1818 125 years ago 


* 


“Automatic Box Loom 
Fixing’’—100 Copies 

“Automatic Box 

Loom Fixing” by R. B. Pressley is being re- 

printed popular demand, and will 

be available in with 

renewal, In addition to pre 


we have ever seen. 


The recent serieS on 
due to 
connection subscrip- 
tions, new or 








‘IT DOESN’T PAY TO ADVERTISE 
IN MY BUSINESS!’’ 





vious requests printed here, others include 
an order from H. R. TURNER, 
general manager, Dunean Mills, 
S. C., for 100 copies. 


® 
Old-Timer on Fans and Blowers 


discussion of 


assistant 
Greenville, 


interested in the 
room windows (p 
condensa- 


“I was 
condensation on weave 
104, Aug.)—‘The way to 
tion on windows is to caulk all the leaks 
around them’, 

“Up in this climate, when we get con 
densation on the inside of our automobile 
windows, we open up the ventilators beside 
them and a stream of air evaporates the 
condensed moisture. I am, therefore, some- 
what curious as to special conditions that 
must exist in a weave room to make the 
procedure opposite. ... 

EDMUND J 


Stop 


FELT 
The Moss-Chase Co. 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


answers in part-——‘If Mr. 
Felts reasoning about auto windshields 

and it is correct—-was comparable to a 
weave room in winter with 80 to So» dry 
bulb and 85 to 90 per cent relative hu 
midity—then the same reasoning would tell 
weave room overseers to open the windows 
instead of to close them—and open the 
doors instead of closing them... . Best for 
him—and we are confident it would pay 
his firm—is to visit some of our mills this 
winter and let some practical men show 
him the almost unlimited field for blowers 
or fans in textile plants. The textile plants 
have never had a ‘real to goodness’ prac 
tical engineer show them what can be don: 
with properly installed fans for summer 


ventilation’. ) 
e 
From New Zealand 


customers In New 


(OLD-TIMER 


“One of my good 
Zealand 1s 

will you kindly send a sample copy to 
Mills Ltd., National Mutual Build 


Street, Auckland, Cl New 


interested in your publication 
Korma 
ing, Chancery 
Zealand 
C. M. FRENCH 

Hosiery Mill Equipment 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

S 
More on Winding 


“Please send us two copies of reprints on 


‘Winding Machines—Work Load Calcula 
tions’, by J. W. Stribling.’ 
Cc, A. DANDRIDGE 


Pur. Agt. 
Stauffer-Dobbie Limited 
Galt, Canada 

(Among other recent inquiries for these 
reprints was that of ALBERT ELIMONT, 
Garland Knitting Mills, Jamacia Plains, 
Mass. These reprints are available as long 
as the supply lasts from Universal Winding 
Co., Providence, R. I.) 
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“Zelan’’—Dec., 1941 

“Please forward to me a reprint 
December, 1941, issue of CoTTON, ‘The Ap- 
plication of Zelan’ 


from 


EK. B. BERRY 
La France Industries 
Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


» 


Coatings 

“We have been advised that there has 
been developed in the U. S. a polyvinyl 
type water-repellent emulsion which is 


heat-resistant to over 300 degrees F. The 
material to which this emulsion is applied 
has to withstand this temperature for fur- 
ther coating process.’ 
M. BERGMAN 
W. Robinson & Son Converters, Ltd 
Woodbridge, Ont., Can 
“Please send us two copies of the article 


‘Flameproofing Treatments for Textile Fab 


rics’ 
DR. FREDERIC HAAS 
The Pantasote Leather Co 
Passaic, N. J 
(Note—-Extra copies of this article in 
y 
March and others in the Erie Croen series 
now exhausted due to heavy demand 





OUR GIRLS NO. 1 


Folks who have been in the Victor 
Ring Traveler Southern office at Gas- 
tonia, N. C., think that the company 


ought to put skirts on their well known 





Traveler 


‘*The 
R. L. Smith, above, may have 
intended teaching school as she went to 


trademark and call it 
Woman’’.. 


Western Carolina Teachers’ College, but 


teaching loss was, Victor’s gain. We won't 
embarrass Leona by saying how many 


years she has been in charge of the Gas 
tonia office, but she must have started 
in the traveler business when she was 
a& wee, small girl 


75 











in dyeing and finishing... .il pays 


to take the all-important first step with 


RHOZYME D-200 


aS te 








HE all-important first step in wet 
& processing of fabrics is proper 
preparation for dyeing and finishing. 
Make sure the first step is right . 
desize with RHozymMeE D-200. 

In addition to consistent results, 
RHozyme D-200 offers new desizing 
economies. It is ten times as strong as 
DecomMa 20-F, che first Rohm & Haas 
textile enzyme introduced in 1930. For 
maximum efficiency, use RHOZYME 
D-200 and ‘Trrron W-30. 

RHozyme D-200 has an unusually 
wide application for desizing, meeting 
changing styles and conditions with the 
same assured results. Ask to have one 
of our technical representatives call 
to discuss this new enzyme with you. 






LIES EI OL te LORD EI iG Ls G08 OE OE ya. 





RHozyme, Decomma and Triton are trade-marks of Rohm 
& Haas Company, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


3 awards to Rohm & Haas 
Company and its associated 
firms, The Resinous Products 
& Chemical Company and 
Charles Lennig & Company. 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 3 
Manufacturers of Chemicals including Plastics . . . Synthetic Insecticides... Fungicides . . . Enzymes . ... Chemicals for the Leather, Textile and other Industries = 

















THE FIRST THING to remember in any discussion 

of postwar foreign trade is that foreign trade, 
exactly like any other kind of trade, is a two-way 
affair; you must buy and sell. It is quite impossible 
for us to sell goods abroad unless we are willing to 
buy goods abroad in exchange for the things we sell. 
Conversely, it is equally impossible for any foreign 
country to sell goods in this country unless it is will- 
ing to buy our goods. There has been a great deal of 
confused thinking about this very simple funda- 
mental on which all trade, both foreign and domestic, 
rests. 


When we used to hear the frequently-repeated 
warning that the country was being flooded with 
cheap foreign merchandise, it simply meant that 
somebody somewhere in this country had something 
to sell in a foreign country and that the foreigners 
were paying for this American product with goods. 
Obviously, if any American goods are _ shipped 
abroad, at least an equal value of foreign goods 
must be taken in exchange as payment. There is 
nothing complicated and nothing sinister about this 
whatever. When a Georgia farmer sells his water- 
melons in New York, he may get in exchange a suit 
of clothes or pair of shoes manufactured in New 
York. The Mississippi cotton planter may send his 
cotton to New Bedford and receive in exchange cloth 
or pipe wrenches. Nobody seems to think there is 
anything wrong about this, but if a farmer in North 
Africa ships watermelons to New York in exchange 
for a pair of shoes or ships his cotton to New Bed- 
ford in exchange for cloth or pipe wrenches, this be- 
comes a national calamity to be immediately reme- 
died by Congress. Yet, if we want to sell shoes and 
cloth and pipe wrenches in foreign markets, we 
have to make up our minds that we must take in 
exchange what the foreigner has to sell. 

That is another thing to remember when thinking 
about foreign trade: the very important fact that 
our customer has to pay with what he has. This 
may be something for which the seller of the Ameri- 
can goods has no possible use, and so he in turn must 
trade it for something that can be sold in this coun- 
try. When dealing with highly developed nations, 
this sort of trade is greatly simplified by merely 
setting up exchange banking credits which can be 
shifted around at will all over the world to maintain 
balances of trade between different countries, but 
no matter how complicated these devices of com- 
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Some Thoughts on Foreign Trade 


merce become they are all founded on the same sim- 
ple problem that would be encountered if we wanted 
to sell a sewing machine to a South Sea Islander 
who had nothing but cocoanuts to offer in payment. 
Because a country has to pay for its imports with its 
own raw materials or products, and because certain 
countries have quite a lopsided economy and a great 
plenty of certain things to export, they might wish to 
make payment with such a volume of some one cer- 
tain thing that it would disrupt the industry pro- 
ducing that thing in the United States. 

Years ago, the English had such an enormous pro- 
duction of cotton textiles that they depended very 
largely on exports of textile products to pay for the 
cotton, wheat, meat and other things that they bought 
in the United States. Germany likewise required our 
cotton and our foodstuffs, and if we wanted to ex- 
port these raw materials, we, of necessity, had to 
accept in payment what Britain or what Germany 
had to offer. The result was that the phrase “Made 
in Germany” was a household expression in the Unit- 
ed States from about 1880 to 1914 when the First 
World War cut off commerce with Germany. The 
Germans had to eat and they had to have cotton for 
their mills, and therefore they had to trade with us 
on terms which enabled them to sell in this country 
goods of a value equal to the things they bought. 


THIS VERY simple, obvious, and elemental principle 
of trade can be understood by anyone, yet after the 
first World War the United States had endeavored 
on one-way trade. It wanted to sell, but 
It wanted foreign markets, but it did 
not want to be a foreign market. A perfectly ridicu- 
lous situation, yet in effect it existed. During the 
war, we sold to Britain and France and Italy and 
certain other countries enormous quantities of war 
supplies for which they were supposed to pay us in 
dollars. The only possible place that these countries 
could get dollars was in the United States, since 
dollars are not made anywhere else except by coun- 
terfeiting. 

The only way to get dollars in the United States 
was to engage in trade in the United States or to bor- 
row the dollars from gullible investors who might 
be willing to lend them. The United States Govern- 
ment disapproved of those foreign countries engag- 
ing in trade in the United States, and so billions of 
dollars of American money were “lent” abroad so 


to carry 
not to buy. 
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that the countries which borrowed the money could 
“buy” our goods. We weren’t going to take any of 
their goods—that would interfere with American in- 
dustry—and we therefore would agree to sell only, 
and in order to enable our foreign customers to pay 
for the goods we generously “lent” them the money 
for making payment. This same type of financing 
was employed in the postwar rehabilitation of Eu- 
rope. Ultimately, of course, we lost the money, since 
it was already lost when we lent it. How much better 
off we would have been had this country accepted 
foreign goods in the payment of war and postwar 
debts! 


THE PRESENT commanding economic position of the 
United States has been due to several dominant fac- 
tors, but the two most important of these have been 
that we had unlimited and untrammeled trade be- 
tween the various states on an economic rather than 
a political basis, and that we possessed a system of 
free competitive enterprise which stimulated com- 
merce. We have seen within our own country how 
destructive free and unlimited competition can be, 
yet it has been “constructive destruction”. The old 
stagecoach lines have vanished; many of the old 
canals are filled in and grown up with brambles and 
trees; several thousand miles of railroad trackage 
has been torn up, and thousands of miles of streetcar 
line have been abandoned. The list of casualties 
could be expanded enormously, yet these casualties 
have been constructive casualties; in each instance 
something has given place to something better. The 
old stagecoach drivers and the owners of the stage 
lines fought bitterly and brought all kinds of politi- 
cal pressure to bear for their protection. The pass- 
ing of the great Mississippi and Ohio River steam- 
boat traffic was the occasion of much political tur- 
moil. Every industry which has been threatened by 
extinction in this manner makes a violent fight for 
its protection and perpetuation. Yet, inexorably, in 
time the general prosperity is served by the extinc- 
tion of those industries and those services which 
cannot fairly compete. 

Here, within our own well-integrated country we 
have found it necessary to impose certain restric- 
tions and certain controls upon industry and com- 
merce. Some of.these perhaps have been wise; many 
have been foolish. Yet, practically all Americans 
approve the principle of almost unlimited free com- 
petition in business. When the trusts of 50 or 60 
years ago were trying to set up vast monopolies and 
cartels, the people fought these and have finally 
brought business under rigid controls—many people 
think too rigid controls for the good of business. At 
the present time the labor unions are endeavoring to 
set up a similar monopolistic control over employ- 
ment. The people generally are not yet awakened 
to the menace of this movement, but when they are, 
it is a virtual certainty that this attempt at mon- 
opoly will also be curbed. The American people gen- 
erally are committed to a firm belief in the soundness 
of competition in domestic trade. 


IN FOREIGN TRADE, however, the circumstances are 
completely reversed. Virtually every American pro- 








ducer wants to be protected against foreign com- 
petition, and because the policy of our Government 
for many years has afforded this protection, most of 
our business men have gradually come to believe that 
this sort of protection is indispensable for the con 
tinuation of their business. A certain amount of 
judicious and intelligent protection against indis 
criminate and ill-advised foreign competition is cer 
tainly necessary, but trade barriers which make | 
impossible for foreigners to sell goods to us make i 
equally impossible for us to sell goods to them. Tha‘ 
fact must never be forgotten or overlooked for a 
moment when we are talking about any postwar for- 
eign trade. It is not necessary for any foreign coun- 
try to impose a tariff on American goods if the 
United States is going to impose prohibitive tariffs 
on foreign goods. The foreigner can’t buy our goods 
if he can’t ship anything in to pay for them. 

As we mentioned a moment ago, each country 
must pay for its imports with what it has to export, 
and it is the duty of some agency of Government to 
see that an unregulated dumping process caused by 
some unbalanced condition of this sort does not dis- 
rupt an American industry. Certain tariffs of rea- 
sonable flexibility are required to regulate rather 
than to extinguish foreign trade, and if we want to 
engage in any foreign trade after the war, we will 
have to overhaul and revamp our entire tariff system 
and re-educate our people on the subject of tariffs. 


THE PRESENT attitude of American industry toward 
tariff protection has developed in a very natural and 
logical way. A century or more ago this country was 
not a manufacturing nation. It exported raw ma- 
terials, and under the inexorable law that you must 
buy where you sell, the exporters of raw materials 
took in payment for their goods the produce of the 
countries to which they exported. A Virginia to- 
bacco planter who raised tobacco far in excess of 
the demands of the local market would ship this to 
England where there was a brisk demand for his 
product. After selling the tobacco for British 
pounds, there was nothing for him to do but spend 
his pounds for British goods. Since the entire Unit- 
ed States was predominantly agricultural, and since 
we had incalculable quantities of raw materials to be 
exported, the lot of the local enterpriser who wanted 
to build a factory for manufacturing goods in this 
country was tough beyond any present-day concep- 
tion. Any infant industry usually lacked capital; it 
generally lacked adequate equipment, since the Euro- 
pean countries which were developing machinery 
usually had laws prohibiting its exportation; it 
lacked skilled help and the means of training help, 
and it had difficulty entering a market where it was 
usually neither wanted nor able to reasonably com- 
pete. The little yarn mill that Samuel Slater started 
in Pawtucket 150 years ago could not possibly com- 
pete in quality with the well established mills and 
the skillful operatives in England. Furthermore, 
there was the little problem of payment. If Slater 
wished to sell yarn in Virginia, he must take the Vir- 
ginian’s tobacco in payment because he had nothing 


(Continued on page 128) 
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The Printing of Piecegoods 


and Related Proeesses 


By Arthur E. Hirst 


Technician, Standard Chemical Products, Inc. 


THIS BEGINS a comprehensive series on textile printing and related 
operations. The author for many years operated the largest textile 


printing plant in America. 


This installment covers the preliminary 


processes, bleaching, boiling-off, etc. Subsequent chapters will deal 
with the white room, dyeing, drying, the printing colors, engraving, 
printing, agers, soapers and washers, finishing and put-up. Readers 
are urged to preserve their copies of all installments . . . . . 


Artiele I 


PRELIMINARY work on 
cotton and rayon goods, pre- 
paratory to dyeing and printing, is 
omparatively simple and does not 
liffer a great deal from plant to 
plant. The selection of such proc- 
esses depends largely on plant con- 
litions and the type of dyeing and 
printing to be carried out. It has 
‘onsiderable influence on the ulti- 
mate finish of the goods in many 


THE 


ases. 
Singeing 

After sewing together the indi- 

vidual pieces or rolls of grey cloth 


and stamping identification marks 


with bleach-resistant inks, cotton 
goods are usually well singed to re- 
move most of the nap. Plate singe- 


Courtesy, Taylor Instrument Companies. 


Top view of kiers equipped with Fulscope type controllers 


ing is rarely used now. This was 
carried out by running the goods 
over copper plates heated internally 
to a high temperature, the cloth 
running in contact with the sur- 
faces at a high rate of speed. For 
many years this method has been 
superseded by the use of free gas 
flames impingeing on the cloth. 
Modern singers permit threading 
up in such a way that the number 
of flames can be varied and the 
singeing on the face alone or on 
both sides, Modern burners 
equipped with carburetors, such as 
the Kemp, produce very hot flames 
free from soot. 

To extinguish any sparks and to 
cool the cloth below the point where 
tendering might occur, it passes 
through steam or water in a cham- 


+ ~ir « . = 
ber or tank at the end of the singer, 
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or through a solution of de-sizing 
material. 

In many cases where the cloth is 
to be fully absorbent and particu- 
larly free from all foreign matter, 
such as sizing materials, one or an- 
other of the de-sizing products is 
used. They can be applied as men- 
tioned on the singer or padded on a 
separate machine and allowed to lie 
for several hours. There are various 
types of such materials, some en- 
zymes, some synthetic chemical 
products. In the case of the natural 
or enzyme products, close attention 
must be paid to temperatures in or- 
der that the organism may not be 
‘killed’. 
by such attention to all types of 
de-sizers. Here it may be advisab!e 
to install some type of temperature 


controlling instrument. 


3est results are obtained 


De-Sizing 


A de-sizing chemical proving 
fective, cheap and safe is sulphu 
rous acid, formed by bubbling su! 
phur dioxide into water. The gas 
passed into water in the de-sizing 
tank at a rate to give practical sat 


. , . nT : = F al | 
uration of the solution and cloth 


‘ { . 2 . I A £4 ; 
at 90 to 110 degrees |! Lite? 
Snort time oft standing n r,oods 
‘ “4 tur") :} > i ‘ . mI}OmmIN! x,y } ’ : 4 ’ 
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After application of the de-sizing 
matter, the goods are washed and 
run into the kiers. 


Kier Boiling 


Piling into kiers is still done in 
many bleachhouses by hand, a boy 
standing in the kier and plaiting 
the cloth in a uniform and solidly 
packed mass. Kiers have a capacity 
usually of 212 to 5 tons or more. 
However, kier pilers are coming 
more and more into use. While as a 
rule the amount of goods plaited 
into a kier is less with pilers— 
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Courtesy, Morrison Machine Co. 


An automatic kier piler with 4-inch 
opening for light weight fabrics . 


about 10 per cent less—than is the 
case with hand piling, the labor 
cost is reduced. 

Kier pilers vary in design, but 
most of them operate by forcing 
the cloth in a rope form through a 
tube or chute by means of a stream 
of water. The direction of the flow 
of the cloth is changed constantly 
by means of cams, so that a uni- 
form packing is obtained with lit- 
tle supervision, 

Kiers differ in type, but the ac- 
tion is fundamentally similar in all 
cases—circulation of the saponify- 
ing liquor throughout the mass of 
cloth in such a way that it is per- 
meated uniformly, without follow- 
ing so-called channels. In most 
cases the liquor is sprayed over the 
top of the goods and is drawn 
down by one means or another to 
the bottom, then again to the top 
and so on for the requisite number 
of hours. 

In case of the injector type, the 
liquor is circulated by means of di- 
rect steam, the objection to this 
type obviously being dilution of the 
saponifying liquor, especially be- 
fore the maximum temperature is 
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reached. A modern type of circulat- 
ing device heats the liquors in an 
outside chamber without. direct 
contact with steam, thus keeping 
the concentration of active materi- 
als constant. The cover or covers of 
the kier are bolted down and the 
circulation carried out under pres- 
sure of 10 to 25 pounds, except in 
cases calling for an open boil under 
atmospheric pressure. 


Importance of Temperature 
Regulation 


The usual types of plain fabrics 
to be boiled and bleached white do 
not require precise temperature 
regulation, since variations in tem- 
perature are not great enough to 
present complications. However, 
where they carry colored threads 
which are not to be seriously affect- 
ed by the severe boiling operation 
very narrow temperature ranges 
must be adhered to. Manual steam 
pressure regulation is not sufficient- 
ly accurate, and for the purpose 
very precise mechanical devices are 
available to keep the temperature 
within a very few degrees of the op- 
timum. 

After being boiled once, twice or 
three times, each time with fresh 
liquors, the cloth is pulled out 
through the various washing and 
souring machines, most of which 
are of the conventional type. Ex- 
cept in cases of fabrics which would 
be frayed or otherwise damaged by 
tension, “tight” washers are em- 
ployed, as they may be operated at 
higher speeds than slack washers 
without tangling. 


Souring to remove any remain 
ing alkali is usually carried out by 
immersing the cloth in dilute sul- 
phuric acid, or where particular 
care is necessary to remove lime 
salts, in muriatic acid. However, 
the use of sulphurous acid is be- 
coming more prevalent, as it acts 
as an antichlor and _ accidental! 
traces of acidity in the goods do 
not present the danger of tendering 
on drying. The acid is produced 
synthentically in the souring ma- 
chine by bubbling sulphur dioxide 
gas into water just as previously 
described for its use as a de-sizing 
agent. Regulation to prevent dis- 
agreeable odors is easy and re- 
quires no complicated apparatus. 


The Bleaching Processes 


Treatment with chlorine in the 
form of calcium or sodium hypo- 
chlorite to produce good whites is 
carried out continuously in the or- 
dinary J box or chemic wheel, or 
simply by piling the goods in a bin 
and allowing them to lie as long as 
desired. The objection to the latter 
method is that the cloth plaited 
down in the bin first is exposed to 
the action of the chemic for a much 
longer time than the end of the lot. 
Moreover, the labor cost for piling 
is higher and processing time 
lengthened. The chemic wheel per- 
mits an easily regulated and uni- 
form contact with the bleaching 
material. 

After chemicking, souring, and 
washing, the goods are piled into 
the white bins to await drying. This 
piling is now usually done mechan- 





F. Perkins &€ Son, Inc. 


Courtesy, B 


An automatic bin piler 
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Courtesy, E. I. duPont de Nemours @ Co.. Inc. 





A general view of the continuous peroxide bleaching process 


ically. 

While the bleach house process 
just described is applied to a great 
majority of cotton cloth, some oth- 
ers are used to a greater or smaller 
extent. Best known among these is 
the peroxide bleach used in some 
plants where space is at a premium. 
The details vary from plant to plant 
but are essentially similar. One ex- 
ample is the following used in a well 
laid out print works. 

1. Steep with sulphuric 
wash. 

2. Run into kier. 

3. Alkali boil 6 to 8 hours at 20 
pounds pressure. 

4. Wash down in kier. 

5. Boil with peroxide and sili- 
cate: (a) For whites, 25-30 Ibs. hy- 
drogen peroxide (130 vol.), 40-45 
lbs. silicate of soda. (b) For prints 
and plain colors: 10 Ibs. peroxide, 
15 lbs. silicate. Boiling time 4-5 
hours at 200 degrees F. 

6. Wash into white pits. 

The cost of the peroxide bleach is 
usually slightly higher than that of 
the chlorine bleach. 

This material is also often ap- 
plied in the jigs, especially in those 
cases where putting the cloth into 
rope form is undesirable due to 
“rope-marks”. Examples of such 
fabrics are buckrams and ducks. 
However, the resulting absorbency 
of the cloth is inferior to that boiled 
in the kier, 

In recent years various types of 
quick or “cold’’ bleaches have been 
proposed, with varying degrees of 


acid; 
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success. They offer the advantages 
of speed and cheapness, but in con- 
sidering their use, one must have 
in mind the subsequent use of the 
fabrics as those bleached by some 
of these processes are not noted for 
their absorbency and are not suit- 
able for such processes as printing. 
Here loss in color value may great- 
ly offset any saving in bleaching 
cost. 


The “Continuous” Bleach 


A type of continuous bleach now 
successfully used is that of the E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. 
It was described in detail in the 
September 1941 issue of COTTON 
and we give here only a general 
idea of the process, which Is a modi- 
fied peroxide bleach. 

After singeing, the are 
soured in the rope form in sulphu- 
ric acid 1% to 2 degrees Tw. for 
de-sizing, the proper time of soak- 
ing — 45 minutes — being obtained 
by passing through a Gant piler. 
Washing follows. Very quick satu- 
ration in caustic is then carried out 
in the open width at about 100 
yards per minute, then squeezing. 

In the rope form the goods pass 
into an insulated stainless steel U- 
type heating tube heated by steam, 
thereby attaining a temperature of 
about 210 degrees F., then into an 
insulated J box where it lies for one 
hour, being pulled out continuously 
through a washer into a slack box. 
Here follows saturation with sili- 
cate and hydrogen peroxide, fol- 


roods 


lowed by a run through a second 
set of U-tube, steam heated, and J 
box. Here the actual peroxide 
bleach takes place in one hour. 
Washing follows. 

Automatic temperature controls 
are used on the heating tubes. 

The time required for the contin- 
uous process is approximately two 
hours, and a production of 33,000 
pounds of 4:00-yard goods attained 
with a possibility of more. Excel- 
lent results are obtained on a wide 
variety of cloths at a low cost. 


Preparing Rayon Goods 


Preliminary treatments of rayon 
goods perhaps vary to a much 
greater extent chan those of cot- 
tons, for it may be said that to a 
great extent the finished appear- 
ance and hand of the goods depend 
on the preliminaries, and in many 
cases improper boiling-off is fatal 
to a desirable finish and cannot be 
remedied. This applies 
particularly to creped fabrics. 

In the case of some plain pig- 
ment rayons, such as lining mate- 
rials to be dyed dark shades, the 
grey may be treated on a pad with 
detergents, allowed to lie in the 
roll, then the stripping completed 
by running through an open soaper. 
Crepes, such as sand crepes, super- 
sheers, and similar classes, are first 
embossed in the greige with pat- 
terns of varying degrees of fine- 
ness, designated according to fine- 
ness by numbers. No. 2 (fine en- 


statement 


graving) is used for fine goods, oat- 
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Vachine 


Courtesy, Van Vlaanderen Company. 


An open width washing 


meal and cereal constructions. No. 
4, a coarse pattern is for 2x2 fab- 
rics. 

In many cases a simple boil-off 1s 
carried out on the jig. 

The purpose of boiling off of 
crepes is not only to remove sizing, 
but also to shrink and produce a 
pliable fabric. Before submitting 
the goods to this process, some, 
such as plain filament cloths and 
filaments, run directly 
from the piece; others, such as 
Bembergs and cloths with tight 
and loose filling, are first 
beamed to give a certain amount of 
uniformity of tension. 

In general, for fine grades of 
crepes such as spun rayons and 
novelty mixtures, the latest models 
of continuous boil-off machine are 
most satisfactory. Essentially, this 
type is a series of open tanks fitted 
with reels across the tanks. The 
greige goods, embossed or not, pass 
in the open width into the first tank 
containing various types of liquors, 
such as water, soap or malt, de- 
pending on the nature of the yarns 
and the construction of the cloth. 
The nature of the solutions and 
temperature conditions must be 
predetermined for new fabrics by 
hand trials, and careful single piece 
trials run before risking a large 
lot, for, as has been said, an im- 
properly creped fabric will not give 
the best finish and may bear “crack 
marks” which cannot be removed. 
A variation of a few seconds in the 
creping time may make the differ- 
ence between an excellent piece of 
goods and a rejection. 

From the first compartment the 
creped fabric passes over one or 
more reels into the succeeding ones, 
each containing its proper scouring 


loose are 


warps 
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and scouring machine 


solution. Special boil-off chemicals 
are sometimes of advantage. 

All the foregoing treatment be- 
ing in the open width, the cloth 
now passes into the rope form in 
that part of the machine which is 
of the nature of a slack rope-wash- 
er. Here the soaping and rinsing 
are completed and the goods pulled 
out for squeezing or hydro-extract- 
ing. 

A general idea of the sequence of 
boiling-off details may be gained 
from the following: 

Filaments: (a) Water wash cold. 
(b) Soap at 120 degrees F. 
Soap at 160-170 degrees F. 
Warm water. (e) Cold water. 

Wool mixtures: (a) Neutral red- 
oil soap in the open at 140 degrees 
F. (b) Soap in the rope at 150 de- 
grees F. (c) Soap in the rope at 
160 degrees F. (d) Warm and cold 
water. 

Spun rayons: (a) Malt for starch 
size.. (b) Soap in the open at 160 
degrees F.; 160 lbs. soap, 80 Ibs. 
soda ash. (c) Same at 170 degrees 
F. (d) Same at 180 degrees F. 

Acetate and (hard fab- 
Avoid creases. (a) Enter at 
180 degrees F. in 200 pounds soap. 
(b) Add 30 pounds soap, 32 pounds 
silicate for every 50 pieces, (c) 
Soap at 180 degrees F. (2x2, 4x4, 
6x6, etc., to be creped are soaped at 
the boil). (d) Wash. 

Note: Avoid steam-blows, which 
set size. 

An important variation of the 


(¢) 


(d) 


rayon 


rics): 


foregoing is saponification of ace- 


tate, which takes place before the 
boil-off. This is best done in range 
with the machine described in an 
open width beck containing caustic 
soda solution of 4 to 6 degrees Tw. 
at temperatures rising by degrees 
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from cold to 160 degrees F. Concen- 
trations are dependent on the type 
of fabrics processed. 

While the continuous machine is 
in most cases the most economical 
to operate, the string boil-off is 
still much used and is best for such 
fabrics as those of heavy weight 
containing silk noils. Briefly, in this 
process, the pieces in the greige 
hang over wooden bars into alka- 
line solutions, being turned fre- 
quently so that all parts are uni- 
formly scoured, then rinsed in the 
same way. The process takes sev- 
eral hours to complete and so is not 
economical for light fabrics. 

Typical of a string boil-off is 
that for silk noil-rayon mixtures: 

(a) Put up in 72-inch loops. 

(b) Immerse in red-oil soap, wa- 
ter softener, and silicate. Volume 


3,200 gallons. Work piece by piece 
at the boil until sunk, then turn 
1.500 to 2,000 yards per minute, 


214-4 hours until free from gum. 
(c) Rinse about hour. (1) 
160 degrees F., 2 moves, (2) Drain. 


one 


(3) Fresh cold water. 

(d) Unskein. 

After being freed from much of 
the excess moisture by squeezing or 
whizzing, the goods go to the dry- 
ing cans or varying types of slack 


dryers to be described later. 


(The second installment in this 
series, to appear in an early issue, 
will cover the white room, dyeing 
and drying, etc., in conjunction with 
the printing operation, which will be 
treated later.—The Editor.) 


‘> 
Westinghouse to Expand 
Air Conditioning Activities 


To prepare for postwar expansion of 


air conditioning activities, the Wes 
tinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company has announced the transfer 


of all heavy-duty air conditioning and 
manufacture 
from its East Springfield (Mass.) 
Works to the Jersey City (N. J.) plant 
of the Westinghouse Electric Elevator 


industrial refrigeration 


Company. 

An important reason for making this 
move at this time is to release space 
for the present vital war work at the 
Works. At the same 
accommodation of air condi- 
tioning manufacture at the Elevator 
Company will interfere with the 
current war production at that plant. 

Ross Rathbun has been appointed 
manager of air conditioning, and 
Walker G. White has succeeded Mr. 
Rathbun as general sales manager of 
the Elevator Company. 


Springfield 


time the 


Kast 


not 























By J. Harvey Morriston 


THE STORAGE of supplies and 


their withdrawal ffor_ re- 
placements are _ dollar-and-cents 
transactions. When supplies are 


stocked they should be kept neat- 
ly stored so proper supervision can 
regulate future re-orders on parts 
as they are withdrawn. Where 
plant size warrants a capable 
stock-keeper is the cashier watch- 
ing over supply investments. 

Generally, the stock-keeper is a 
first-class mechanic capable of 
dishing out what is required and, 
what is more important, capable of 
determining what parts can be re- 
paired at the mill. Without such 
control, supplies that could be re- 
paired are often thrown out with 
the refuse — certain necessary 
parts melt away, and just when a 
part is needed to keep a machine 
running, it will be found missing 
from stock, resulting in an idle 
machine until the required part is 
secured from the machine builder. 

In one large plant, all new sup- 
plies entering the plant by mail, 
freight or express, as received, are 
carted directly to the supply room. 
The stock-keeper opens the ma- 
terial, inspects the contents for 
imperfections, checks off the order 
on the shipper’s list and if every- 
thing is satisfactory, places each 
part into its respective bin. Should 
any shortage or damage exist, 
proper routine is followed through 
for correction. _ 

This procedure is followed with 
all materials such as yarns, pro- 
cessing and machinery oils, as well 
as other items going into the plant 
for any purpose whatever. Yarns 
and processing oils are routed to 
proper storage rooms, etc. As sup- 
plies decrease, new supplies are on 
order so as to keep replacements 
balanced with supplies used. 

The general principles employed 
in keeping machinery running can 
be better exemplified by picking 
out machinery from one depart- 


ment—the 
stance: 

When a loom is giving the weav- 
er trouble or otherwise stopped 
for necessary adjustment to some 
particular motion, the fixer is no- 
tified of the breakdown. On com- 
ing to the loom, the fixer may find 
one or more defective parts in 
need of adjustment, and quite oft- 
en, such adjustment calls for re- 
placement of worn or broken parts. 
First, the part worn or broken 
must be removed. Second, if the 
removed part cannot be repaired 
immediately a replacement must 
be secured from the supply room 
or fixer’s stock on hand. Third, 
the replacement must be put on 
the loom, motion properly adjust- 
ed, and the loom started up by the 
fixer to see that it is operating 
satisfactorily. Sounds _ simple, 
doesn’t it? Well, it can be just as 
simple as it appears to be, or it 
can be made a hard, time-losing 
task. 


weaveshed for in- 


Fixer Keeps Some Supplies 


On certain parts, if the fixer 
has a few on hand in his locker 
or bench drawer, the break-down 
can be fixed in a jiffy and little 
time is lost. Should the fixer be 
required to take the part to the 


A System for Keeping Supplies 


supply room before fixing the 
loom, valuable time will have been 
lost. This rule does not apply to 
every part, but only those parts 
such as, pickersticks, lug straps 
and hold-ups, pickers, dobby cords, 
bumper and checkstraps, picker 
shoe, ball, cam or cone, and a few 
other items that frequently wear 
and break. These should be kept 
on hand at all times by the fixer 
so less time is wasted in making 
replacements. However, picking 
shafts, stands, crank and drive 
shaft bearings, temples, gears, 
and a few other such infrequent 
replacements should be kept in the 
supply room. 

In one large weave-shed, fixers 
make out a weekly list of needed 
repair parts at the end of the week 
and secure such parts from the 
supply room so said parts will last 
for the forthcoming week. In this 
manner the supply room has is- 
sued the parts out, and ordered 
new replacements so the order Is 
in the mails over the week-end. 
The accompanying list shows the 
usual supplies a fixer keeps on 
hand for the start of the week. 

This is the main list of replace- 
ments. A few odds and ends are 
included where necessary. If any 
supplies are exhausted previous 
to the usual weekly requisition, 
such items are secured through 
the proper order from the section 
foreman. 





plain side pickersticks 
box side pickersticks 
temple rollers 

plain side pickers 
box side pickers 
checkstraps 

spindle bumper straps 
plain side bumper straps 
dz. spindle washers 
steel picker spindle 
dobby cords 

ball cable cord 
shuttle eyes 
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Fixers’ Inventory for Week on 50-Loom Section 


1 fur 

shuttle tensions 
screws and cotter keys 
glue, shellac 
bees-wax, sealing wax 
nails, tacks 

hold-ups 

lug sticks 

lug straps 

binders 

pick shoe 

pick ball and stud 
binder springs 
binder pins 
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And again, it often happens that 
some of these listed items will last 
for several weeks before use, such 
as: picking sticks and lug sticks. 
But the supply is there when re- 
quired. 


When anyone loom is continual- 
ly breaking or wearing certain 
parts unduly, it is advisable for 
the fixer to notify the foreman of 
the fact, providing the fixer is 
puzzled as to the reason thereof. 
The writer has been called to a 
loom that was continually break- 
ing leather pickers. Pickers usual- 
ly lasted about twenty to thirty 
hours on this particular loom in 
place of the normal life of about 
four months. Careful inspection 
of the various motions connected 
with the picking motion failed to 
offer any light on the reason for 
the breakage. It happened that 
every picker broke in the back, 
showing that pick from the oppo- 
site side of the loom had no con- 
nection with the breakage. This 
left but one logical answer to the 
trouble—the reason for the dam- 
age was being caused by the pick- 
ing motion on that particular side. 

The picking motion was torn 
down (box loom); a new picking 
shoe with a high nose was placed 
on the picking shaft and plumbed 
so the line ran vertical from the 
outside of the picking-cam hub to 
exact center of shoe nose. The 
lug stick was raised by bringing 
up the hold-up so the stick was 
slightly above a horizontal line, 
and the pick was measured exactly 
three inches from the fell of the 
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FIG.2 


cloth to the reed with crank over 
top center as the pick was ready to 
start. In order to get this three 
inch measurement, adjustments 
were made on the lug strap and 
picking arm connections as well 
as moving the picking ball in the 
picking cam slot. The picker-stick 
Sweep measured 8% inches from 
the back position of the leather 
picker to the front position of the 
same. The new-shoe replacement 
and new set-up solved the prob- 
lem, as it gave an even, smooth 
pick in place of the long, snappy 
pick formerly noticed. 


In some few plants, whenever a 
picker would have broken or some 
other replacement-part of the ma- 
chine needs replacement, regard- 
less of the length of wear, the su- 
perintendent has to be notified so 





SUPPLY ORDER 
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FIG. 1 
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he can look the part over before 
it has been removed. This prac- 
tice, to the writer’s opinion, is not 
only useless, but an out-and-out 
waste of effort. A highly paid 
man digging around a minor job. 
The practice shows little consid- 
eration for production, no confi- 
dence whatever in an employee’s 
ability, and less thought as to the 
eventual profit-side of the ledger 
for the company. In one particu- 
lar plant, whenever a fixer has a 
shuttle to re-fur, it is necessary 
for him to drop everything and 
take the shuttle to the office so 
the superintendent can cut the re- 
quired amount of fur. Imagine 
this! An actual fact in a plant of 
200 looms! 

Another plant of 200 looms op- 
erating on rayon has a supply 
room where castings are kept 
handy for the fixer’s need when- 
ever he requires such. All that 
is necessary for the fixer to se- 
cure a broken-part replacement is 
to make a trip to the supply room 
and pick out his wants. Other 
items such as fur, shuttles, leath- 
ers, strappings, cords, sticks, etc., 
are kept in a separate supply room 
under lock and key, with authori- 
ty centralized in the foremen for 
their proper use. As a part is 
needed, say for instance, hold-ups, 
the foremen gives the fixer, not 
one, but several hold-ups. This 
practice prevents haphazard with- 
drawals and at the same time 
gives the fixer sufficient parts to 
last for several days so it will be 
unnecessary to bother the foreman 
for the same article within a few 
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hours or so. For the small-sized 
weave-shed, where a full-time 
stock-keeper is out of the question, 
the foregoing system fits in very 
well. 


Records of Supplies 


Suitable records of outgoing 
supplies from stock rooms should 
be kept. Larger plants make use 
of a form somewhat similar to Fig. 
1; small weaving plants sometimes 
use the form in Fig. 2. Note the 
form in Fig. 2 carries the fixer’s 
name, while the former order form 
is classified as to sections. One 
point that should be clarified here 
is the amount of supplies with- 
drawn by individual fixers. Some 
fixers have a habit of patching 
and ease along through their 
shift with little regard as to what 
will happen after the next shift 
takes over; this practice forces the 
second or third-shift fixer to re- 
place patched parts with new 
parts, showing on his record as a 
large user of supplies. In many 
instances the man using the most 
supplies will often turn out more 
and better quality of fabrics than 
the fixer using sparingly of sup- 
plies. 




















FIG. 5 


As an example of the foregoing 
conclusion, take such a minor item 
as cable cord for the tying up of 
harness to dobby cords. When a 
cable cord breaks, the get-by-fixer 
ties a knot in the frayed cord and 
fastens it up for longer wear. The 
fixer who takes pride in his sec- 
tion will cut the cord off entirely 
and replace it with a _ suitable 
length of new cord. 

In order to facilitate ease of se- 
lecting parts from stock bins, the 
bins should be numbered with 
parts numbers, or either a card 
similar to that shown in Fig. 3 
can be attached to the front of the 
bin. The name of article, serial 


number, etc., can be typed on a 
piece of heavy bond paper and se- 
cured to the bin by placing a piece 
of cellulose mending tape over the 
tab or by tacking cellophane in 
pocket shape into place for slip- 
ping the tab within the pocket 
thus devised. 

When parts are down to the re- 
plenishing point, an order is for- 
warded from the supply room or 
foremen, to the supply depart- 
ment for immediate action. Run- 
ning short on some important item 
and then trying some outlaw shop 
to furnish the part and expect the 
same to be up to standard is out 
of the question. 

Selection of high-grade supplies 
is another point then, that means 
money for the plant. What you 
buy, is like the finished product 
you manufacture—you get what 
you pay for. 

Application of the money-sav- 
ing ideas in this article can be 
applied to any department. These 
are but a few of the many sugges- 
tions and ideas the supply depart- 
ment can work to advantage. Even- 
tually, the remedy of a slip-shod 
supply system will save hundreds 
of dollars yearly, and lighten the 
trouble of a busy plant. 





Retirement Income Program 
for Marshall Field Employees 


A retirement program under which 
the employees of Marshall Field & 
Company, including those of its manu- 
acturing division, will be eligible to 
receive a retirement income after they 
reach the age of 65 with five or more 
years of service with the company was 
announced recently. The plan is sub- 
ject to approval by the United States 
Treasury Department. It would apply 
to all full-time employees of the com- 
pany, and retirement income under the 
plan would be based mainly on each 
employee’s length of service and pre- 
retirement income with the company. 

The program provides for the pay- 
ment of retirement benefits of between 
42 and 50 per cent of monthly earnings 
to virtually all employees earning 
$150.00 per month, and with a service 
record of 20 years. For most employees 
with 40 years of service the plan pro- 
vides from 52 to 60 per cent for the 
Same earnings. These figures include 
Social Security payment by the Gov- 
ernment, variations in which account 
for the different percentages. Benefits 
vary with income levels but in general 
are higher in ratio to earnings for the 


lower brackets than for the upper 
brackets. 

Although the proposed retirement 
program applies only to employees who 
will be under the age of 65 on the date 
it goes into effect, the company plans 
to provide substantially the same 
monthly income retirement benefits for 
all employees above the retirement age 
and who have five or more years of 
Service. 

The program has two parts. The first 
is known as the pension plan and auto- 
matically applies to full-time employees 
throughout the company with five or 
more years of continuous service. If 
requires no contribution by the em- 
ployee. The second part, or annuity 
plan, applies to all eligible employees 
earning more than $3,000 a year, and 
was added to the retirement plan to 
keep the ratio of retirement income in 
line with that of employees below the 
$3,000 income group where Social Se- 
curity benefits apply. Participation in 
the annuity part of the program is op- 
tional with eligible employees, who 
must make a contribution of from 2 to 
4 per cent of their yearly earnings over 
$3,000 if they elect to join. Substan- 
tially larger amounts are added by the 
company to this contribution and the 
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total used to purchase an annuity in- 
surance contract. 
sd 


“An Introduction to 
Postwar Planning” 


“An Introduction to Postwar Plan 
ning” is the title of the first of a series 
of projected reports on the subject of 
postwar planning prepared by the Pol- 
icyholders Service Bureau of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City 10. 
The study will put before business ex- 
ecutives information to assist them in 
determining the need for postwar plan- 
ning within their own organizations 
and help them to define more accurate 
ly the scope of postwar planning activ- 
ities that will best meet the needs of 
their own situation. The survey, based 
on material developed from some 50 
selected companies that have already 


inaugurated postwar planning pro 
grams, has uncovered two _ distinct 


types of thinking. In some cases, it is 
believed that in order to make the plan- 
ning assignment definite and to assure 
quick results, the scope of postwar 
planning should be arbitrarily limited 
generally to the field of product de- 
velopment and market research. 
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These are three of a large group of pictures received with this article on “Music in the Mill”, showing _ 
cal textile mill operatives in the Alpargatas plant in Buenos Aires where the author is superintendent : 


°*Music-in-the-Mill’” Provided by 
Argentine Textile Plant 


By George W. Murphy. Jr. 


S. A. Fabrica Argentina de Alpargatas, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


DON’T make up your mind too quickly that 


“serving music” in a textile 


mill is impracticable, until you have read this interesting account of 
actual experience with it. We didn’t have to go to South America for this, 
because there are ample instances of successful application in the United 


States, even in the textile industry, 


but we thought you would be especially 


interested in this account of how an idea from the U. S. A. was applied in 


Argentina.—The Editor. 


MANY INDUSTRIES have found 

that the broadcasting of music 
by means of conveniently located 
loudspeakers to factory and mill 
workers improves both output and 
quality. In England and in the 
United States, added productivity 
has been obtained in many war ma- 
terial manufacturing plants simply 
by this addition of music. All of 
this is common knowledge, but one 
little-known and amazing fact is 
that workers produce more in a 
shorter time and actually feel less 
tired at the end of the day! 

The average mill superintendent 
or overseer will probably say at 
this point: “Sure, that’s true in 
other industries, but not in a tex- 
tile mill. We’ve got too much 
noise.” Or, “Different type work- 
ers’—or “It costs too much”—or 
“The help won’t take too much 
babying”’—or perhaps just “Bunk”, 
but the writer will guarantee that 
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after a fair trial of musical broad- 
casts, applied scientifically and im- 
partially, some of these opinions 
will change. Without exception our 
men were all converted from rabid 
“antis” to 100 per cent supporters. 

Of course, the musical periods 
are scientifically spaced so they 
themselves don’t become too mo- 
notonous. Too, records are carefully 
selected so as to give a correct 
“nace” or ryhthm, to avoid music 
which is too slow or too fast. The 
usual period is one hour, and each 
day has four periods, two for each 
shift. Each plant has its own con- 
ditions which must be studied care- 
fully and scientifically. 

We here started the application 
of these broadcasting loudspeakers 
in the rubber section of our facto- 
ry and gradually applied it to all 
the sections, leaving the cotton 
mill, which is the noisiest, until the 
last. Beginning in the winding, we 


located four large speakers for 30 
Universal winders, Models 60 G.F., 
40 and 44. These four speakers 
proved sufficient to cover the en- 
tire room which is approximately 
110150 feet. It is true that the 
force of these speakers is high, but 
it adequately covers the noise of 
the machinery and there is no 
blare. The theory of this application 
is that by applying many speakers, 
any degree of machine noise may 
be overcome. In some sections, such 
as weaving, the high machine noise 
demands such a large number of 
loud speakers that the cost is pro- 
hibitive. 

Our next application was the 
slashing, warping and beaming and 
the cloth room, Here the system is 
a tremendous success as there is 
little conflicting noise. 

The addition of “music” to our 
waste mill has also been a great 
success. We began slowly, working 
first in the quieter departments, 
then in the noisier ones, until now 
this mill is complete. 

We now have under study this 
application to the spinning, which 
is a bit difficult due to the noise. 
Our purchases of these speakers 
has now been halted until after the 
war as there are no more available 
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in the country and importation of 
them is at a standstill. We have 
made preliminary studies in the 
spinning room with the last avail- 
able speakers, however, and find 
that with a high number of units 
satisfactory results may be obtain- 
ed. The post-war period will find 
us busy putting in speakers 
throughout. 

One of our most interesting ap- 
plications is the machine shop 
where the working force is of 
course 100 per cent men. This de- 
partment was originally overlook- 
ed, but due to the request of the 
men, the speakers were installed. 

One question which always arises 
is: What about time-keepers and 
paper workers in the mill; how do 
they work? We have the answer. 
In our office we have a section of 
approximately 75 girls working at 
computating machines all day. As 
an experiment we installed a string 
of small speakers and during the 
regular music periods they get the 
Same music as the factory, but at 
a very low tone. The results are 
amazing, With music there are no 
more errors than before and no 
loss in the amount of work com- 
pleted. The girls are delighted. 

While many factories are using 
“music” as a means to increase 
production, our main idea is to in- 
crease company good-will. Every- 
one realizes the importance of this 
and here is a wonderful opportuni- 
ty to put smiles on scowling faces. 
One becomes convinced after a few 
trials of the temper of workers with 
and without benefit of this broad- 
casting. If we took out our speak- 
ers from any room in which it is 
now installed, the protest which 
would follow would be tremendous. 

The writer has not brought up 
the advantages of an inside speak- 
er system which may be used for 
internal announcements or commu- 
nications. We have yet to study 
these. 

Like many ideas borrowed from 
other industries for textile appli- 
cation, much care must be used in 
the installation of music in the mill 
and commonsense changes must be 
made. Then, too, a careful study 
must be made of the tastes of the 
average worker and the effects of 
various classes of music on him. 
In a factory with Argentine work- 
ers, the tango is outstanding. In 
sections with many Italians or peo- 





An operator at the master music player in the Alpargatas plant, selecting 


records for broadcasting over the loudspeakers located in several manu- 


facturing departments 


ple of Italian descent operas are 
popular, while we imagine that in 
the United States “swing” would 
be a good word for it. 

The added good-will of the work- 
ers is a thing which is often im- 
possible to calculate in dollars and 
cents, but is, of course, of tremen- 
dous importance. We hear much 
talk these days about the morale of 
walring nations. With the obvious 
improvement in the morale of mill 
workers with music over that of 
those without it, it is evident that 
this musical “boost’’ becomes more 
of a duty than anything else. At the 
end of a long, hard day, think of 
the effect on quality and produc- 
tion that an hour of lively and pa- 
triotic tunes would have. One finds 
that workers go out whistling the 
tunes played during the day, hap- 
pier, content and optimistic instead 
of exhausted, “sore at the boss” and 
pessimistic. 

We will close with the prediction 
that the post-war years will bring 
many advancements in the science 
of personnel relations and that the 
advent of universal musical broad- 
casts for mill workers will not be 
so far away. The last few years 
have brought out the importance 
of the science of personnel manage- 
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ment and the importance of its 
place in industry. Musical broad- 
casts are a powerful help to the 
truly enlightened management and, 
if sensibly used, can produce an in- 
calculable amount of good will. 
—-—-@O@ —- 

“Keep Your Chlorine 

Cylinders Moving” 


From Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 


New York City, manufacturers of 
chemicals, comes a timely urge that 
chlorine users keep their cylinders in 
operation. It is pointed out that Gov- 
ernment allocation of steel precludes 
the possibility of procuring new cylin- 


ders and that many of the cylinders 
already in existence have been divert- 
ed to the armed forces, as chlorine or 
chlorine compounds are vital in guard- 
ing health by assisting in sanitation 
measures, in the purification of drink- 
ing water, etc. 

Manufacturers, fortunately, appear 
able to produce sufficient chlorine, and 
it seems that there are enough stand- 
ard steel cylinders available to take 
care of essential users, provided these 
cylinders are kept in circulation. It is 
easy to set an empty cylinder aside and 
forget about it, but doing so under pres- 
ent conditions may delay a vital war 
need. Thus, it is increasingly impera- 
tive that all purchasers of chlorine re- 
turn cylinders for refilling as quickly 
as possible. 
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Summary of Articles on 
Industrial Relations 


By W. M. MeLaurine 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


IN OUR ARTICLES appearing in 

COTTON over the past year, we 
have tried to outline principles and 
points for consideration in the ever- 
growing and important subject of 
industrial relations, which would 
stimulate the minds of both super- 
visors and employees so they could 
do some intelligent thinking rather 
than emotional acting in consider- 
ing their problems. 

The subjects discussed were in 
no way sequential but were the 
topics considered important at the 
time they were written. In trying 
to appeal to so many people, no 
common topic with universal appeal 
can be selected. For this reason, 
they have been general and diversi- 
fied, in the hope that each article 
would appeal to some different 
group or person in such a way as 
to impress them or him with the 
importance of the subject of indus- 
trial relations and the bases upon 
which it rests. 

Industrial relations is no high- 
powered subject with mythical and 
mystical powers and principles. It 
is nothing more than the applica- 
tion of the Golden Rule in business. 
It is commonsense in human rela- 
tionships. In none of these articles 
have we tried to be specific; we 
have only tried to challenge atten- 
tion and stimulate a desire, 

During the year just ending, 
COTTON has been kind enough to 
carry these articles in its pages. 
This fact alone demands reader at- 
tention because the Editor of Cor- 
TON is devoted to the idea that ev- 
erything published in its columns 
shall be considered of value to some 
phase of the industry. In addition, 
we believe they are of value be- 
cause of the letters that we have 
received commenting favorably up- 
on them and the requests that we 
have had for reprints. These state- 
but in order to convince any skep- 
ments are not made for self-praise, 
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tic that there are people who be- 
lieve in the subjects discussed and 
are trying to revitalize their think- 
ing. 

For the sake of the indifferent, 
or the curious, who may now want 
to read these articles, we list below 
the subjects with the information 
that they will all be assembled in a 
brochure for distribution during 
the latter part of December. 

The subjects in this series, which 
began in the November 1942 issue, 
discussed in COTTON are as follows: 

1. Some Facts to Consider. 

2. Why Must There Be Groups. 

3... Co-operative Good Will. 

4. Faith in Industrial Relations. 

5. Personality in Industrial Re- 
lations. 


6. Mental Attitudes in War- 
time. 

7. The Foreman’s Responsibil- 
ity. 


8. Absenteeism—A Problem of 
Industrial Relations. 

9. A Study of Absenteeism. 

10. Proper Food vs. Absentee- 
ism. 

11. Recreation in Wartime. 

12. Lassitude Is Dangerous. 

13. A Personal Appeal. 

14. A Summary and an Outline. 

The foregoing articles repre- 
sented an attempt to stimulate the 
supervisor with attitudes and in- 
formation that he can use himself 
and transmit to those whom he su- 
pervises. Please bear in mind they 
are only stimulants because each 
supervisor has within his own per- 
sonal self the means and the emo- 
tions necessary to do the job excel- 
lently if he has only “the will to 
act”’. 

In the series preceding this one, 
which: appeared during 1941, we 
made'apersonal appeal to the top 
executives to adopt a sane and rea- 
sonable-policy of industrial rela- 
tions—not. that all mills needed 
such admonition but because there 


were and still are some mills that 
need prodding on this subject. 

It has been extremely gratifying 
to note the growing interest in this 
subject. We do not arrogate to our- 
selves the credit for such interest. 
There is a national wave of interest 
and we have added our part to that 
of the larger impetus. We have 
tried to make it personal and thus 
cause it to impress our industry 
with greater force. 

We have been requested by CoT- 
TON to continue our discussions and 
to outline briefly what will be our 
theme for the coming year. This is 
indeed a difficult assignment be- 
cause of the tempo of the times and 
the ceaseless changes that are tak- 
ing place. I am indicating the fol- 
lowing topics which now seem to 
me to have interest and value. 

1. Some Problems of the Cotton- 
Textile Industry That Will 
Affect Labor: 

a. Cotton’s Domestic 
tions, 
Cotton’s Foreign Competitions. 
c. Freedoms in Industry. 
d. A Sane Philosophy in the New 
World. 
e. Realizing Our National Unity. 
f. The Dangers of Dictatorship. 

2. Studying the Wreckage and 
Planning for an Avoidance of 
the Causes of the Conflicts: 

a. Safe Course for Peace Days. 

b. Our Duties and Our Obliga- 
tions. 

c. How We Can Discharge Them. 

. Co-operation vs. Force. 

e. Is the World Amenable to Rea- 
son? 

f. A Policy or Plan for Progress. 


Competi- 


These topics are only suggestive 
and perhaps some may be changed. 
The writer would appreciate sug- 
gestions from time to time on non- 
technical subjects, dealing with in- 
dustrial relations. No one knows the 
specific problems of the industry 
as well as the man on the job. We 
conclude this summary and outline 
with the statement that we shall be 
glad to recéive such suggestions. 
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THE FOLLOWING practical ques- 
tion was recently received 
from a New England mill: 

“In our mill, in the weave room, 
many fixers do not use the stud 
screw and lock nut to hold the pick- 
ing ball in place. They only have 
the bolts on the picking ball cup 
extremely tight. When I spoke to 
one of them about this, he stated 
that it was not necessary to have 
the stud screw on the picking ball 
at all, as long as the picking ball 
cap is on and holds the ball in 
place. As I understand it, the cap 
was not made for this purpose, but 
to avoid grease from splashing on 
the warp and to help keep the pick- 
ing ball from jumping too high. I 
would be glad to have a complete 
discussion on this part of the loom.” 

This was referred to the author 
of the series in COTTON on “Meth- 
ods of Fixing Looms”, by B. H. 
Hawkins, which was subsequently 
put in book form, and his reply fol- 
lows: 

“On certain models of looms, the 
picking motion is not fitted with 
the stud screw and lock nut to hold 
the pick ball in place, but only has 
the pick ball cover for this purpose. 
In such cases, the cover serves two 
purposes: It holds the pick ball in 
place on the pick shaft stud or 
spindle, and also helps' prevent 
grease and oil from being splashed 
on the warp. The pick ball cover 
should never be used to prevent the 
pick ball from ‘jumping too high.’ 
The upward throw of the ball 
should be governed entirely by cor- 
rectly using the pick shaft stop. 
This stop should be properly filed 
on each new shaft inserted to con- 
trol the height to which the ball 
rises as the loom picks. If the ball 
rises high enough to allow the cover 
to strike the sharp edge of the 
loomside, the cover will last only a 
short time as it will soon be broken. 
When the pick shaft stop is filed 
the correct amount, it should be 
possible to lift the pick ball an ad- 
ditional 14-inch when it is being 
given the highest lift by the pick- 
ing cam. This %-inch lost motion; 


so to speak, prevents the ball be- 
ing raised high enough for the cov- 
er to strike the loomside; and it 
also prevents undue bouncing or 
jumping of the pick ball as the loom 
picks, while still allowing sufficient 
clearance between the ball and pick 
cam to prevent binding as the ball 
passes over the cam point. 

“On certain other models of 
looms, the picking motion is fitted 
with the stud screw and lock nut 
arrangement and does not have a 
pick ball cover. 

“The models that have both the 
stud screw and cover, such as de- 
scribed by your inquirer, have a 
good arrangement. The stud screw 


Pick Ball Cap Screw 


even with the oil hole in the top of 
the cover. Without proper oiling, 
the stud soon begins to taper and 
it is not long before the cover is 
broken.” 

The inquiry was submitted also 
to a representative of the Draper 
Corporation, who answered it as 
follows: 

“In order that there may be no 
confusion as to the terms in which 
I am about to write, I would like 
to explain that what your inquirer 
refers to as the stud screw is what 
we know as the pick ball cap screw. 
He also refers to a picking ball cap, 
and we call this the pick ball cover. 
I am using our regular terms for 
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and lock nut should be used to hold 
the pick ball in place while the cover 
helps prevent oil being slung on the 
warp. On any loom fitted with the 
pick ball cover, whether used alone 
or in conjunction with the stud 
screw, care should be taken to see 
that the pick shaft stud and pick 
ball are in good condition. If the 
stud or the bore of the pick ball 
wears, the lost motion between 
these parts eventually allows the 
pick ball to begin striking the un- 
der-side of the cover and sooner or 
later the cover will be chipped or 
broken. If the pick shaft stud is 
kept well oiled, the bore of the ball 
and the stud will last for a good 
long while. The only trouble is in 
getting.the stud properly oiled, as 
it.is;a hard spot for the oil to reach 
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these parts in what I am about to 
say. 

“The pick shaft on some of the 
older looms did not use a pick ball 
cap screw at all, but depended on 
the pick ball cover to hold the pick 
ball on the pick shaft stud. A num- 
ber of looms are still running with 
this construction. A later develop- 
ment, however, was to have the pick 
ball stud drilled and tapped for the 
pick ball cap screw and the pick 
ball cover drilled so that this pick 
ball cap screw would go through the 
end of the cover, thereby giving the 
pick ball cover more support. 

“It is possible with this later con- 
struction to leave off the pick ball 
cap screw as described in your in- 


(Continued on page 96) 
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Plans tor Broader Program 
Revealed at TRI Meeting 
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Among those at the speakers’ table at the meeting of the Textile Research Institute, Inc. 
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Left to right: 


Dr. Hugh S. Taylor, chairman of the Chemistry Department of Princeton University, the chief speaker; F. 
S. Blanchard, president of the Institute; Franklin W. Hobbs, president of Arlington Mills, and chairman of 
The Textile Foundation; Harold DeWitt Smith, of A. M. Tenney and Associates, a vice-president of the Insti- 
tute; Dr. Milton Harris, director of research for The Textile Foundation, and director ad eeoaven re- 


search of the Institute; 


A STIRRING picture of the role of re- 

search in the postwar world was 
drawn for the members of the Textile 
Research Institute, Inc., at their an- 
nual meeting at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York, November 18, by Dr. Hugh 
S. Taylor, of Princeton University, 
principal speaker at the luncheon. As 
a member of the scientific advisory 
committee of The Textile Foundation, 
with which the Institute is allied, Dr. 
Taylor has had an opportunity to study 
the problems of the textile industry, 
and consequently his message was of 
particular import. 

At the business meeting which pre 
ceded the luncheon, Fessenden 5S. 
Blanchard was re-elected president 
and executive secretary. Douglas G. 
Woolf, who recently joined the staff 
of the Institute as director of informa- 
tion and economic research, was elect- 
ed first vice-president. Dr. Robert E. 
Rose and Dr. Harold DeWitt Smith 
were re-elected as vice-presidents, and 
Edward T. Pickard was_ re-elected 
treasurer. Robert R. West was elect- 
ed a director of the Institute. The oth- 
er directors were re-elected. 

The postwar theme was dominant 
in the two technical sessions of the 
meeting. The morning session, con- 
ducted by Giles E. Hopkins, director 
of applied research for the Institute, 
was devoted to an outline of the proj- 
ects which are now in the works, or 
projected. Speakers included Malcolm 
E. Campbell, dean of the Textile 
School at North Carolina State Col- 
lege: Lt. Col. Frank M. Steadman, of 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot; 
Rinaldo Lukens, of Continental Mills; 
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A. G@. Ashcroft, of Alexander Smith & 
Sons Carpet Co.; and Werner von Ber- 
gen, of Forstmann Woolen Co. The 
ufternoon session, conducted by Dr. 
Milton Harris, director of research for 
The Textile Foundation, summarized 
the postwar implications of the vast 
research which has been conducted on 
fabrics for military uses. Speakers in- 
cluded H. F. Schiefer, of the Bureau 
of Standards, and L. Fourt and A. 
Sookne, both of the staff of The Tex- 
tile Foundation. 

Committee reports presented at the 
business session included those present- 
ed by W. D. Appel, chairman of the 
technical research committee; Robert 
R. West, chairman of the economic re- 
search committee; and Douglas G. 
Woolf, chairman of the publications 
and publicity committee. 

The annual report of the president, 
presented by Mr. Blanchard, highlight- 
ed the following developments since the 
last annual meeting: (1) an increase 
in company memberships from 96 to 
126, and in individual memberships 
from 232 to 281; (2) the appointment 
of Douglas G. Woolf, formerly editor 
of Textile World, as director of infor- 
mation and economic research, of Giles 
EK. Hopkins as director of applied re- 
search, and of Dr. Milton Harris as 
director of fundamental research for 
the Institute as well as for The Tex- 
tile Foundation; (3) the launching of 
a research project to increase produc- 
tion of cotton carding, and the projec- 
tion of other applied research pro- 
grams; (4) the publication of several 
research reports; (5) the formulation 
of an economic research program under 


and Giles E. Hopkins, director of applied research Pog . ve oe 


the chairmanship of Robert R. West, 
president of Esmond Mills; (6) the 
preparation of a research report on 
“The Textile Industries of China and 
Japan,” prepared by Mr. Blanchard. 

Plans for the future of the Institute, 
as outlined in the president’s report, 
include: (1) coverage of all branches 
of the textile industry, and all fibers; 
(2) location of its laboratories near 
New York City; (3) development of a 
five-point program covering fundamen- 
tal research, applied research, a gradu- 
ate school in affiliation with a leading 
university, economic research, and in- 
formation service, ete.; (4) raising of 
a research fund of $300,000 a year for 
five years or $1,500,000, plus a capital 
fund of $500,000. In connection with 
the latter plan, it was pointed out that 
Albert L. Scott, president of Lockwood 
Greene Engineers, Inc., has been unani- 
mously requested by the directors to 
act as general chairman of a Research 
Fund Committee. 

The directors of the Textile Research 
Institute, Inc., include: W. D. Appel, 
John Bancroft, Jr., Arthur Besse, Fes- 
senden S. Blanchard, F. Bonnet, C. F. 
Broughton, Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., H. 
M. Chase, Earl Constantine, Alban 
Eavenson, Russell T. Fisher, Ephraim 
Freedman, H. Grandage, M. Earl 
Heard, Marland CC. Hobbs, Charles J. 
Huber, J. Spencer Love, W. M. Mc- 
Laurine, Louis A. Olney, Edward 
T. Pickard, D. H. Powers, Robert E. 
Rose, Edward R. Schwarz, Albert L. 
Scott, Harold DeWitt Smith, Charles 
A. Sweet, A. M. Tenney, Albert C. 
Walker, Robert R. West, and Douglas 
G. Woolf. 
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Georgia Group *Meeting-by-Mail” 


LAST SPRING, a “meeting-by-mail” on carding and spinning subjects 
was conducted by the Textile Operating Executives of Georgia, 
instead of the usual round-table discussion meeting customarily held in 


March. 


The questions were sent to the Georgia mills by mail, and the 


replies were digested by a special committee and published in the June 


1943 issue of COTTON. 


In view of the continued transportation difficulties and the need for 
the mill men to stay on their jobs under the war-time emergency, it was 
decided to dispense with the fall meeting of the organization, usually held 
in September, to discuss slashing and weaving subjects, and conduct an- 


other “meeting-by-mail”’. 


tices were sent to the mills by mail, and 18 replies were received. 


The question on slashing and weaving prac- 


These 


were digested by another special committee, and the digested answer 
to the questions on slashing are presented herewith. Due to space limita- 
tions, and an effort to present the discussions as fully as possible, the 
answers to the weaving questions are being held over for publication in 


the January 1944 issue. 


Results of the election of officers, and of the contests among the 
members for prizes, will be found on other pages in this report. 


Kach mill answering the questions 
has been assigned a number, and that 
number is used throughout the report to 
identify that answer in 
case. For example, an answer shown 
from “Mill No. 2” in the case of one 
question comes from the same mill as 
that identified as “Mill No. 2” in an- 
swer to other questions. This makes 
it possible to retain the identity of 
each mill throughout the report and to 
relate its answer to any one question 
to its answers in other cases. If a 
mill’s number does not appear with the 
answer to a question, that mill did not 
answer the particular question or else 
indicated no experience on the subject. 


mill's each 


Cooking Size 


The first question on slashing was 
“What temperature do you recommend 
for (a) cooking size, and (b) size box 
temperature? State time to bring to a 
boil, the length of cooking time, type 
and fluidity of starch.” 

A summary of the answers received 
to this question is shown in Table 1. It 
will be observed that, with two excep- 
tions, the answers are in substantial 
agreement as to the cooking tempera- 
ture. The exceptions are Mil No. 1 
with a temperature of 212-220 degrees 
and Mill No. 9 with a temperature of 
230 degrees. The latter mill does not 
explain how it obtains this temperature 
with live steam. 

In its answer, Mill No. 7 says, “After 
reaching the boiling point, the tempera- 
ture should be held at 210 degrees F. or 
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higher until cooking is finished. Allow- 
ing the temperature to drop while cook- 
ing has a tendency to cause lumps to 
form in the mixture. The boiling point 
varies with the altitude. We have been 
told upon good authority that for every 
ooV feet change in altitude above sea 
level, figure 1 degree drop in boiling 
temperature Fahrenheit, up to an ulti- 
mate elevation of 2,700 feet. At about 
a mile above sea level, 1 degree F. de- 


on Slashing and Weaving 


sponds LO N60 feet increase in PleVvu 
tion; therefore, the degree of boiling 
point varies with altitude. Our alti- 


is 1,100 feet, and the boiling point 


temperature of 


tude 
is 210 F. We keep the 
196 degrees F. We bring 
and 
cook one hour after bringing to boil.” 


Mill No. 9 answers, “We recommend 


our size box at 


} 


our size up to boil in 30 minutes 


that size be cooked at least 2 hours, 


allowing about 15 minutes before bring- 


ing the size to a boil in the size Kettle. 


Should be cooked at as 
without boiling 


high a tem- 


perature as possible 
over, which is about 230 degrees F. The 
temperature in the size box should be 
200-212 degrees, as near 212 degrees as 
possible without the 
yarn. 40-fluidity starch usually gives 
best results.” 

Mill No. 6 agrees substantially with 
the other answers but gives a cooking 
time of 130 minutes. 


its splashing on 


Infra-red or Radiant Heat 


The second question on slashing was: 
“Please give us in detail your experi- 
ence with the use of infra-red or radi- 
ant heat on slashers, either to replace 
or supplement the use of steam. Give 
all details; type of heat used, etc.” 

Only one of the 18 mills reporting has 
had experience with this type of heat, 











crease in boiling temperatur corre- this being Mill No. 6, who answers, 
TABLE 1—Reports on Cooking Size 
Mill Cooking Size Mins. to Cooking Type and 
No. Temp. Box Bring to Time Fluidity 
F, Temp. Boil Mins. of Starch 
1 212-220 205 20 60 with 30 Starch 
90-120 Tapioca 
2 210-212 206 20-25 795 Pearl 
3 210 45 75 Pearl 
4 210 200 30 60 20 Pearl 
o 210 204 45 60 40 Thin Boiling 
6 210 200 30 130 40 Corn 
7 210 196 30 60 
8 210 204 39 50 60 Corn 
g 230 200 15 120 40 
10 212 200 30 90 40 Thin Boil 
12 212 206 30) 60 60 Converted 
13 212 206 25 90 40 Corn 
14 210 210 15 45 Staley Grade E 
Fluidity 
15 212 200 20 60 40 Corn 
16 210 205 15-2 90 Thin Boiling 
Medium Fluidity 
17 212 208 30) 60 40 Thin Boil 






























Julian M. Longley, general manager 
of The American Thread Company, 
Dalton, Ga., elected general chair- 
man of the Textile Operating Ex- 
ecutives of Georgia . . . . 


“We have experimented some with in- 
fra-red heat on slashers, but this ex- 
periment has not been satisfactory due 
to not having the proper type reflectors. 
We plan to continue this experiment 
when it is possible for us to secure 
stainless steel or aluminum reflectors.”’ 


Cotton and Wool Yarn 
on Squeeze Rolls 


The third question asked: “Where 
cotton and wool yarns are being used 
to cover the top squeeze rolls, what is 
the proper ratio of cotton to wool, and 
how often should they be dressed?” 

Mill No. 3 answered, “50 per cent 
wool yarn, 50 per cent cotton yarn; 
should be dressed every ten days.” 
Mill No. 5: “One strand of cotton, two 
strands of wool. Dress daily. Dress on 
second warp after starting up slashers 
if slashers run two shifts.” 

Mill No. 10: “We dress our rolls 
every 24 hours with .7 puund of 3/10% 
worsted yarn covered with .3 pound 
of 12s cotton yarn. The range of the 
warp numbers is from 6s to 21s. Our 
experience has been that the amount 
of size applied to the yarn increases 
as the amount of wool is increased or 
as the amount of cotton is decreased 
on the rolls.” 

Mill No. 17 says, “We use about 40 
per cent cotton and 60 per cent wool 
to cover our squeeze roll and dress 
every 12 hours, or as needed.” 


Moisture Control 


The fourth slashing question was, 
“What experience have you had with 
moisture control at the slasher?’ 

Answers were received from Mill Nos. 
4, 5, 9, 12, 13, 14 and 16. All reported 
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excellent results from these controls. 

Mill No. 9 answered: “A moisture 
control on the slasher will work won- 
ders, giving you an even dry war), and 
you can set it where it will give you 
the proper amount of moisture retained 
in the yarn. About 9 per cent mois- 
ture should be retained in the yarn for 
good weaving qualities. ‘Temperature 
controls in the size box are also help- 
ful.” 

Mill No. 16 says: “We have a Brown 
Moist-O-Graph. This machine is con- 
nected to each slasher separately at 
the delivery roll and, connected in this 
way, you can check each slasher when- 
ever desired. By the use of this ma- 
chine, the slasher tender is helped to 
produce better quality by running his 
warp not too wet nor too dry. Before 
we installed this machine we were run- 
ning too much or not enough steam into 
the cylinders and were either burning 
the yarn, weakening it, or causing the 
warp to mildew.” 


Ball Bearings on Creel and 
Head End 

The fifth slashing question was: 
“What results have you obtained from 
the use of ball bearings on slasher creel 
and head ends? What stretch do you get 
on the yarn? At what percentage of 
stretch in the yarn on the slasher will 
the breaking strength and running of 
the yarn in the looms be affected?” 

Mill No. 2 answered: “We have had 
excellent results,—about 1 per cent 
stretch. On print yarns, 31s warp, the 
loom stops will begin to show an in- 
crease—from weak yarn—when the 
stretch at the slasher gets to 1.25 per 
cent. The greater the stretch the 
greater the loom stops.” 

Mill No. 4 gives no figures, but re- 
ports very satisfactory results from ball 
bearings on the head end of one slash- 
er. They state that the machine runs 
smoother, with less vibration, less 
strain on the yarn, less wear on the 
loom beam journals, and less oiling. 

Mill No. 7 replied: “We believe ball 
bearings on the slasher creels to be a 
big help in the elimination of stretch 
between the creel and the size box. We 
do not have them on the head-ends of 
our slashers. Our checks on stretch 
have shown that we are getting 1% to 
2 per cent between the creel and the 
delivery roll on the slashers. We be- 
lieve that over 2 per cent stretch would 
have an effect on the weaving.” Mill 


Nos. 5, 8, 12, and 13 substantially agree 
with Mill No. 7? on the amount of 
stretch and on the percentage of stretch 
which will adversely affect the weay- 
ing of the yarn. 


Women on Slashers 


QJuestion No. 6 on slashing was: “Due 
to the shortage of man-power, have 
you used any women on slashing?: if 
so, what part of the work can they do 
best? Discuss in detail.” 

Only one mill, Mill No. 8, reported: 
“We have two girls on the slashers. 
‘They are used to pick and lay in sets, 
run lease strings, watch slasher while 
running, sweep floor, and clean copper.” 


Applying Flannel to Squeeze Rolls 


The seventh question asked was: 
“What is the best method of applying 
flannel to the squeeze roll on a slasher 
to prevent its slipping, resulting in 
wrinkling and rolling back? Describe 
the preparation of the roll before ap- 
plying the filler or flannel. Should the 
filler be painted with white lead be- 
fore application of the flannel?” 

Mill No. 1 replied: “Paint roller with 
white lead, cover with 4 yards of light 
duck, then 5 yards of light burlap, lap- 
ping under one full wrap each time. 
Then use 4% yards of new 12 ounce 
blanket, pulling on the squeeze roll with 
the blanket wet. Then take a piece 
of old blanket from the bottom of the 
roll and place on top, pulling it on 
wet and tying each end with a small 
stout string. We find this prevents 
slippage.” 

Mill No. 2 answers that the roll 
should be painted with either white or 
red lead and then dried. After this, 
the filler should be applied, using great 
care to be sure that it is put on 
smoothly so that no wrinkles or creases 
appear. Care is stressed, also, in put- 
ting on the wool blanket, especially the 
first time, to be sure that it is applied 
without wrinkles. 

Mill No. 3 says: “Clean the roll thor- 
oughly with an old file and cover with 
white lead. Then cover with 5 yards 
of sheeting and 5% yards of cotton 
blanket. Sheeting and blanket should 
be kept very tight while being applied, 
and the size vat should be filled with 
hot water or size. This will enable 
you to apply more tension to the sheet- 
ing and blanket.” 

Mill No. 4: “Clean and smeoth the 
metal roll, then paint with white lead 





AS WAS THE case in the meeting-by-mail in the spring, those mills that participated in 
answering the questionnaire on slashing and weaving covered in the accompanying 
report were thereby made eligible for a prize contest, the prizes to be two $25.00 U. 8S. War 
Bonds, to be awarded to the two mills whose names were drawn from a list of those answer- 
ing the questions. In this drawing, the winners were The Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga., and the Pepperell Mfg. Company, Lindale, Ga. 
A drawing was also held from the names of associate members whose dues were paid 
for 1943, and in this, two $5.00 hats were awarded. The winners this time were Milton 
J. Bentley, of: Whitin Machine Works, Atlanta, Ga., and Vasser Woolley, of Seydel, Woolley 


& Co., Atlanta. 
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ind let dry. Two or three wraps of 
heavy cotton cloth are then painted on, 
leaving a 10-inch lap on the end. Damp- 
en 7 yards of wool flannel and «apply. 
then apply 3 or 4 wraps of used flan- 
nel on top.” 

Mill No. 5 reports that they changed 
from cast iron rolls to brass rolls and 
had them knurled, which grips the 
filler and flannel and prevents all slip- 
ping and wrinkling. It is not necessary 
to paint the rollers before applying the 
filler and flannel. 

Mill No. 6 suggests thorough clean- 
ing of the squeeze roll and then paint- 
ing with white lead and covering with 
7 to 8 yards of heavy duck filler. To 
avoid slipping and rolling back, they 
use an old wool blanket next to the 
filler until the new blanket is broken 
in. A two-foot lap is used between the 
old blanket and the filler and between 
the old and new blankets. ; 

Mill No. 7 answers: “We dress our 
squeeze rolls in a lathe and paint them 
with white lead. After the first coat 
dries, we apply another coat. While 
this is still wet, we wind on a jacket 
of sheeting. On top of this sheeting 
jacket we wind on 3 layers of burlap, 
and, on top of the burlap, 5 yards of 
wool blanket. Should a wrinkle be 
caused from the flannel slipping, we 
pull it off and wind on again.” 

Mill No. 8: “First clean the roll 
thoroughly and then paint with white 


lead and let dry. Use about 7 yards of . 


heavy sheeting as jacket cloth, paint- 
ing the cloth as it is wound on. Leave 
about one yard unpainted at the end 
for lap to hold flannel.” 

Mill No. 9 answered: “The proper 
way to cover a squeeze roll is to clean 
the roll thoroughly, then paint with a 
thin coat of white lead paint, allowing 
several hours to dry. Then repeat with 
a second coat of paint, let dry, and add 
a third coat. While this last coat of 
paint is still wet, a piece of cotton 
cloth should be wrapped around the 
roll, about 4 wraps, leaving %-yard 
loose as an apron. Allow this to dry 
for several hours and put on the wool 
blanket, tucking it under the apron of 
the cotton. This will act as a binder 
to hold the first end of the wool blan- 
ket. From 6 to 9 yards of wool blanket 
Should be used, and it should be put 
on tight and smooth. This will give 
goed results, and no trouble will be 
experienced from rust spots coming 
through the jacket. 650 to 700 pounds 
is a good weight for a squeeze roll.” 

Mill No... 12: “The best method we 
have found for applying flannel to 
squeeze rolls is to first paint the rolls 
with white lead and then apply filler 
evenly and smoothly. The filler should 
overlap the flannel about 18 inches, 
and the overlap should be painted with 
white lead to prevent the flannel from 


slipping or wrinkling. Pull flannel! 
tight and evenly; after flannel has been 
applied, wrap roll with wool twine to 
hold it in place and prevent rolling 
back. Use best part of old blanket to 
cover new blanket until the new blan- 
ket sets.” 

Mill No. 13: “Shrink blanket and put 
on while wet, with squeeze roll down 
and machine in slow motion. Operators 
pull the blanket and apply tension. Cast 
iron rollers should be painted with 
white lead, and the filler should be 
painted on. Brass rolls should be 
knurled.” 

Mill No. 14 answered: “Roll is 
dressed to a smooth finish and then 
coated with 3 coats of white lead. Be- 
fore the last coat of lead dries out, 
wrap on 1% yards of a medium weight 
duck, leaving %-yard for a lap. ‘Then 
place the roll in position on the slasher 
and wrap one yard of burlap around 
roll, making certain that the starting 
end of the burlap is placed under the 
loose end of the duck. ‘The slasher is 
operating at slow speed while covering 
with burlap, and the roll is running in 
the size mixture at the time. Next, 
start the end of the flannel under the 
loose end of the burlap after the roll 
has been painted by using loom duster 
and size mixture. Extra precaution 
should be exercised to make sure that 
the flannel is properly lined up and 
all wrinkles removed. After one layer 
of flannel is wound on, the desired 
tension is controlled by use of a steel 
shaft. A total of 5 yards of flannel is 
used, and a strand of yarn is then 
spiraled around the roll at approxi- 
mately one inch spacing for two tra- 
verses and then tied off.” 

Mill No. 15 agreed substantially as 
to the painting of the roll and cover- 
ing with cotton cloth, but pointed out 
that the cotton cloth should be painted 
on for two complete wraps. Six more 
wraps from the same continuous piece 
of cotton cloth should be applied to 
the roll. A 2%-yard blanket is then 
tightly applied, lapping under the cot- 
ton cloth for one wrap. 

Mill No. 16 says: “The squeeze roll 
should first be taken to the shop and 
a light cut taken to remove all rust. 
Then paint the roll with white lead 
thinned with Japan drier, this being 
used to make the paint dry in 24 hours, 
—forming a thin crust which keeps the 
size from penetrating to the roll, which 
would cause rust. On a 500 pound 
squeeze roll, about 3 yards of light 
duck cloth should be painted on the 
roll with white lead and about 1% 
yards should be left as a lap for the 
flannel. Rolls treated in this manner 
should last about 18 months, 24 hours 
a day.” 

Mill No. 17 answered in practical 
agreement with the others, stating that 
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W.R. Beldon, plant manager of The 
Clark Thread Company of Georgia, 
Clarkdale, Ga., elected vice general 
chairman of the Textile Operating 
Executives of Georgia ene: 


the roll should be painted with white 
lead, covered with 3 or 4 rounds of 
sheeting, and then with the desired 
length of flannel, lapping about 12 to 
18 inches of flannel under the sheet- 
ing. 

Mill No. 18 replied: ““‘We paint our 
Squeeze roll with white lead, put on 
the cloth filler and paint 4 to 6 
wraps on the roll. We leave about 4 
yards of the filler for a lap, and after 
letting the paint dry, we put on 6 yards 
of burlap, leaving 1% yards as a lap 
for the flannel. We think this gives 
us the best results as to slipping or 
wrinkling.” 


Moisture Regain 


The eighth question was, “What ix 
the regain on your slashed warp? How 
do you contro! the regain? Give method 
of checking regain and frequency of 
check. Give number of ends, counts, 
and speed.” 

Mill No. 1 reports approximately 6% 
to 7 per cent regain on 14s warp, 68 
sley, with no positive method of con- 
trol. 

Mill No. 2 gives 6% to 8S per cent 
regain and reports that it is checked 
by sense of feel, speed, and numerous 
laboratory check-ups. 

Mill No. 3 reports 7 to 74 per cent 
regain and advises that it is checked 
once each month by an outside labora- 
tory. They run 1,800 ends of 30s and 
40s with a slasher speed of 60 yards 
per minute. 

Mill No. 4 says: “We have 6% per 
cent moisture left in the yarn as indi- 
eated by the Brown Moist-O-Graph, 
running 3,636 ends of 24s yarn at a 
Slasher speed of 55 yards per minute.” 
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THE CONSTITUTION of the Textile Operating Executives of Georgia provides that mem- 

bers of its executive committee must be elected by the membership in convention 
asembled.. Since no meetings have been held during 1943, the officers and executive board 
voted to ‘‘freeze’’ the present members of the board until such time as a meeting of the 


whole group is held. 


The present members of the executive committee are: F. B. Watson, 


superintendent, Griffin Mill Division, Thomaston Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga; 8. A. T. New- 
som, superintendent, Unity Spinning and Oakleaf plants, Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga.; 
James O. Cobb, superintendent, LaFayette (Ga.) Cotton Mills; T. E. Raht, vice-president and 
superintendent, Swift Spinning Mills, Columbus, Ga.,; 5S. W. Hempstead, general manager, 
Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga.; J. W. O’Neal, general superintendent, Pacolet Mfg. Co., New 
Holland, Ga.; and L. R. Brumby, general superintendent, Bibb Mfg. Company, Macon, Ga. 
The constitution provides for the election of the general chairman, vice general chairman, 


and secretary-treasurer, by the executive committee itself. 
announced the election of the following officers for 1944; 


This group accordingly has 


General chairman, Julian M. 


Longley, general manager, The American Thread Co., Dalton, Ga., succeeding J. H. Daugh- 
drill vise pneatenh. Callaway Mills, LaGrange. Vice general chairman, W. R. Beldon, The 





Clark Thread Co., Clarkdale, Ga., succeeding Mr. Longley. Secretary-treasurer, Robert 
W. Philip, re-elected. 
Mill No. 5: “We get 7% per cent re- moisture tests. 


checked by Brown Moist-O- 


gain as 


Graph. The regain is recorded at all 
times, and bone-dry tests are made at 
intervals. Our average set is 3,000 


ends, and we run from 2s to 13.0sS yarn, 
average 10s. The speed of our slasher 
is 85 to 40 yards per minute.” 

Mill No. 7 replied, “We try to leave 
6 per cent moisture in our warp at the 
checking periodically in our 
These checks show 5% to 
Our method of control 
is by temperature controls on the cylin- 
ders and by varying the speed at the 
Slasher. Through various tests we have 
arrived at the proper temperature to 
have on our cylinders and the proper 
speed at the slasher to leave this 
amount of moisture in the yarn. This 
is on 50s yarn, 6,300 ends running at 
22 yards per minute. The temperature 
on the large cylinders is 215 degrees 
Fahrenheit and on the small cylinder, 
205 degrees F. We have not tried the 
o-cylinder slashers as yet.” 

Mill No, 10 reports a regain of ap- 
proximately 8.5 per cent which they 
keep constant by means of speed 
changes. Bone-dry tests are used to 
check the regain, but they have also 
used the electric psychrometer, which 
is much quicker. They report no au- 
tomatic controls. An average set con- 
tains 2,340 ends of 17s yarn, with a 
Slashing speed of 70 yards per minute. 

Mill No. 12 answers, “Our regain in 
Slashed- warp runs from 6% to T% 
per cent,—controlled by the Brown 
Moist-O-Graph on a _ recorded chart. 
The chart readings are periodically 
checked in the laboratory. We use two 
cylinders, running 3,200 ends of 14s 
yarn at a speed of 35 yards per min- 
ute. On 12s yarn, we run 4,300 ends 
at a speed of 20 yards per minute.” 

Mill No. 13 reports 7% per cent re- 
gain, as shown by the check on the 
Brown Moist-O-Graph, and the regain 
is checked in the drying oven periodi- 
cally. They use 3-cylinder slashers, 
running 3,960 ends of 14s yarn at 35 
yards per minute. 

Mill No. 14 reports 8.5 per cent re- 
gain, with a Mboist-O-Graph on one 
slasher. The other slashers are checked 
by observation and with periodical 


slasher, 
laboratory. 
614 per cent. 
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Mill No. 16 reports: “The moisture in 


our sized warps is 7 per cent, with 
every warp being checked by the Moist- 
O-Graph. In our weave room, the re- 
gain in our warps is 8.5 per cent and 
is controlled by the relative humidity, 
which we keep at S85 per cent. We run 
sets of from 1,700 to 4,000 ends, 21s 
to 30s yarns. Our slasher speed is 40 


to 55 yards per minute.” 


Tension on Loom Beam 


Question No. “Has 
made an improvement in the slasher 
friction that reduces maintenance and/ 
or gives more even tension at the loom 
beam? Give method of detecting and 
controlling the tension.” 

Only two mills replied to this ques- 
tion, Mill No. 12 saying, ‘““We have the 
Reeves drive system, which controls 
the tension from the front roll to the 
loom beam. This also reduces stretch 
on the yarn and gives an even tension 
throughout the entire warp.” Mill No. 
18 reports no automatic tension con- 
trol, stating that the gear ratio is 
changed to control the friction. 


Substitutes for Corn Starch 


The next question, No. 10, was, “Have 
you experimented with a substitute for 
corn starch? If so, give details and re- 
sults.” 

Mill No. 1 replied, “We have used 
tapioca for some time with good re- 
sults, but since it is now unobtainable, 
we are using corn starch. Our ex- 
perience has been that we have less 
shedding with tapioca than we do with 
corn starch.” 

Mill No. 5 reports having tried Amy- 
lex in small lots and that it apparent- 
ly seemed to work out very well. 

Mill No. 9 reports that they have 
used Sago starch, as a substitute for 
corn, and have found that in most 
cases it gives as good results as corn 
starch. 


9 was, anyone 


Variable Speed Motors 


Question No. 11 was: “Have you had 
any experience with the use of variable 
speed electric motors for varying the 
speed of the slasher for the purpose of 
moisture control and because of differ- 
ent yarn numbers? What other type of 


variable speed have you tried?” 

No mills reported any experience 
with the use of variable speed electric 
motors, 

Mili No. 4 reported the slasher speed 
being controlled by the Brown Moist-O- 
Graph to leave 6% per cent moisture 
in the yarn. Mill No. 5 and Mill No. 6 
reported the use of the Brown Moist-O- 
Graph with Reeves drive, and Mill No. 
14 reported one slasher equipped with 
Reeves variable speed drive. 


Waste Control 


The twelfth and last slashing ques- 
tion was: “Describe your methods of 
waste control, at the slasher, front and 
We want to know what you do 
to minimize all types of waste of all 
kinds at the slasher,” 

Mill No. 1 gave its method in a nut- 
shell, with the all-inclusive 
“The method for controlling waste at 
the slasher is to have good warping,— 
also, the same yardage on all section 
beams.” 

Mills Nos. 2, 5, 7, 10, 18, 14 and 17 
were in substantial agreement that the 
waste on eaeh slasher should be record- 
ed at the slasher so that the tenders 
are kept posted. Mill No. 7 and Mill 
No. 10 point out that the warp tickets 
on any section beam which run out 
short should be sent back to the warp- 
ing department, to be shown to the 
warper tender. 

Mill No. 9 answered: “First, you 
should go back to the warper to see 
that the beams have an equal number 
of yards. An end-to-end lease should 
be taken on the warper. After the 
beams have been placed on the slasher 
creel and the ends pulled over and tied 
to the end of the preceding set, and 
before starting up the slasher, the 
slasher man should count the number 
of ends to go in each dent and place 
them in a striking comb. Then, the 
Slasher should be started up for two 
or three yards, with immersion roll just 
low enough to pick up a small amount 
of size. This will give small ribbons 
of yarn, each ribbon containing the 
ends to go into one dent in the front 
comb. The lease strings have already 
been inserted between the beams to 
come up right after the ribbons. The 
yarn is then run over the slasher ‘till 
the ribbons show up behind the front 
comb. The slasher tender then lays 
the ribbons of yarn into the respective 
dents of the comb. 


back. 


answer: 


‘“‘As soon as he has the ribbons laid. 


in the comb and the lease rods insert- 
ed, the slashers are turned over slowly 
until the separated ends reach the 
front. Gummed tape is then placed on 
both sides of the yarn, and the pre 
ceding waste is cut off. If the gummed 
tape is carefully placed around the 
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oom beam, it will hold firmly and 
no splining nor sticks of wood will be 
necessary. 

“When the loom beam is full, two 
strips of tape should be applied, about 
The yarn should be 
cut near the upper tape, the one that 
s to go around the barrel of the next 
beam. This will leave a tail of about 
four inches above the tape on the full 
peam. This tail will be held by the 
clamps on the tying-in machine, allow- 


{ inches apart. 


ing the gummed tape to extend beyond 
the clamp, holding the threads in place 
and giving a perfect sheet for the tying- 
in machine. This method prevents 
waste at the tying-in machine.”’ 


Mall No. 15 and Mill No. 17 coneur 


with the others in the need for careful 
supervision and checking of waste. 
However, Mill No. 15 says that the 
warp should be run through the size 
box at the start; and after the lease 
rods are put in, the warper should be 
stopped and the immersion roll raised 
while the pattern is being laid in the 
comb at the front. Mstll No. 16 agrees 
substantially with the foregoing but 
says that the ends should be picked 
out for the comb on the unsized yarn. 


(The second installment of this re- 
port, covering the answers of the 
18 mills to the questions on weav- 
ing, will appear in the January issue 
of “Cotton”, and the complete report 
will be available in pamphlet form 
shortly thereafter.—The Editor.) 





R. A. Spaugh, Jr.. Heads North 
Carolina Mill Men 


R. A. SPAUGH, JR., vice-president 
and production manager of Arista 
Mills Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., was 
elected president of tne North Caro- 
lina Cotton Manufacturers Association 
at its one-day meeting at the Hotel 
Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C., on Novem- 
her 12. He succeeds E. A. Smyth, III, 
president of Balfour (N. C.) Mills. 
The meeting was a streamlined af- 
fair, consisting of a morning session 
and a luncheon. Mr. Smyth presented 
the annual address of the president, 
reviewing developments during the past 
vear as affecting the textile industry, 
and indicating prospective trends for 
the future. Major L. P. McLendon, of 
Greensboro, N. C., who has represent- 
ed a large number of the mills of the 
state in matters relating to employee 
relationships, and other legislation, 
was one of the speakers. He discussed 
“Industrial Relations’, and reviewed 
such matters as the various govern- 


mental agencies dealing with labor re 





> lll” % & a % : 


lations, wage contracts, ete. Victor 5. 
Bryant, of Durham, N. C., spoke on 
“Industry’s Part in State Finances.” 

H. E. Michl, economist of The Cot 
ton-Textile Institute, Ine., was the 
chief speaker at the luncheon, discuss 
ing “Postwar Planning” as it affects 
the cotton-textile industry. 

This association conducts an annual 
state textile safety contest in co-opera- 
tion with the North Carclina Indus 
trial Commission. During the past year 

which covered the eighth annual con- 
test, 356 mills of the state, with 141,- 
DOL employees, participated. Trophies 
were awarded to six groups, according 
to the number of employees. In Group 
I—125 or less Chatham 


Mills, Ine., of Pittsboro, was the win 


employees- 


ner. The other winners were: Group 2 
-126 to 200 
Rayon Mills of Burlington Mills Corp. 


(groun 3—2O1 to 300 emplovees Rox- 
| pio! 


emplovees—Reidsville 


boro Cotton Mills, Roxboro, Group 4— 


301 to 500 employees—Mayfair plant of 


ae 
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surlington Mills Corp., at Burlington 
Group 5—501 to 850 emplovees—Sayles 
Biltmore Bleacheries, Biltmore. Group 
6—S51 and over employees—the blan- 
ket mill of Marshall Field & C 
Spray. 
J. A. 


Moore, treasurer of Edenton 


Cotton Mills. Edenton. N. C.. was elect- 
ed first vice president of the iSSOC1A 
tion, succeeding Mr Spaugh. R L, 


Harris, president and treasurer, Rox- 
horo (N. C.) Cotton Mills, was made 
second vice-president succeeding Mr. 
Moore. Hunter Marshall, of Charlotte, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer 
—— 

Book on Cellulose and 

Cellulose Derivatives 

A new book of special interest ans 
value to technicians in the textile in- 
dustry, “Cellulose and Cellulose Deriv- 
atives”, has just been published by) 
Interscience Publishers, Inc., 215 
Fourth Ave., New York City. It is one 
of a series of monographs on the chem- 
istry, physics and technology of high 
polymeric substances, and was pre- 
pared bv a staff of specialists under 
the editorship of Emil Ott, director of 
research of Hercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Del. The 10 general cha; 
ter headings indicate the seope and 
thoroughness of its contents. They are 
Occurrence of Cellulose, Chemical Na- 
ture of Cellulose and Its Derivatives 
Structure and Properties of Cellulose 


Fibers, Carbohydrates Normally Asso 


ecjated with Cellulose in Nature, Lignin 
and Other Nonearbohydrates, Prepara 
tion of Cellulose from its Natural 
Sources, Bleaching and Purification of 
Cellulose, Derivatives of Cellulose. 
Physical Properties of Cellulose and 
Its Derivatives, and Technical Appli 
eations of the Phvsical Properties f 
Cellulose and Its Derivatives, 

The book fills a timely need in tex 


tile literature. It contains more than 
1,100 pages, and is well illustrated. The 


price is $15.00 per copy. 


ae 
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Left to right, E. A. Smyth III, retiring president of, the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association; R. 
A. Spaugh, Jr., the newly-elected president; and J. A. Moore, who was named first vice-president , 
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Now Wax Group 

Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 295 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City 17, has an- 
development of Witco 
Hamp Wax, a new group of waxes 
available without allocation for the 
manufacture of military and essential 
civilian products, to meet the growing 
shortage of micro-crystalline wax. The 
new product is described as a hard 
amorphous petroleum wax possessing 
high resistance to moisture vapor trans- 
mission. It is available in several 
grades, with melting points ranging 
from 155 to 168 degrees F. and pene- 
tration of 35 to 50 at 77. The product 
is amber in color. 


* 


AATCC Develops New 
Light Fastness Standards 


The committee on fastness to light of 
dyed textiles of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
William D. Appel, chairman, has re- 
cently developed a new set of dyed 
standards for fastness to light. These 
standards reperesent a new idea in that 
only two dyes are used to produce the 
range of 10, 20, 40, 80 and 160 hours 
fastness to the Fade-Ometer (FDA 
Model). One fugitive dye, Erio Chrome 
Azurole B (Colour Index No. 720), 
which is made by several American dye 
manufacturers, and one extremely fast 
dye, Indigosol Blue AGG, Carbic Color 
and Chemical Co., or Algosol Blue 
AGG, General Dyestuff Corp., were 
blended in varying proportions to ob- 
tain the desired fading characteristics. 
The blending was done with dyed slub- 
bing, that is, each dye was applied to 
wool slubbing separately and then the 
two were blended mechanically. By 
this means any desired degree of fast- 
ness can be obtained merely by using 
the proper proportions of each of the 
dyed materials. 

A further advantage of these new 
standards is their extreme fastness to 
washing. This fact makes them suit- 
able for weather or roof tests, since 
subsequent scouring to remove soot or 
dirt would have no effect on the re- 
suits. 

These new standards have been ex- 
posed to sunlight under glass, weather, 
and the Fade-Ometer. They were meas- 
ured spectrophotometrically and found 
to be more satisfactory than the pres- 
ent AATCC standards. They represent 
a distinct improvement in this field. 

The new standards were adopted as 
tentative by the research committee of 
the AATCC at its recent meeting in 
New York, to replace the present stand- 
ards. Authorization was granted to go 
ahead and prepare a substantial quan- 
tity of the new standards for distribu- 
tion to the trade. It is expected that 
the new standards will be incorporated 
into Commercial Standard CS59-43 and 


nounced the 
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also be accepted by other interested 
groups. 

Special credit goes to Hugh Christi- 
son, chief chemist of the Arlington 
Mills, for presenting the idea and the 
preliminary work entailed in develop- 
ing it. 


sf 


175,000 Bales for 
Insulation Uses 

Cotton insulation will consume more 
than 175,000 bales of raw cotton in 
1944, becoming one of the 12 largest 
outlets of the industry, if present plans 
of manufacturers materialize. The Na- 
tional Cotton Council has pointed out 
that short staple, low grade cotton, of 
which there are relatively large stocks, 
is utilized in the manufacture of cot- 
ton insulation. 

Produced under Department of Agri- 
culture specifications, cotton insulation 
requires between 170 and 188 pounds of 
raw cotton in each 1000 square feet of 
three-inch insulation. Made of a flame- 
proofed cotton batt, backed by a mois- 
ture-resistant material, such as spe- 
cially treated paper, the new product 
is so light in weight and so easily han- 
died that it can be installed by the 
householder himself. It is stated that 
the insulation efficiency of cotton in- 
Sulation is approximately 10 per cent 
greater than that of any other com- 
mercial insulation as now used; that 
52 inches of stucco, stone, or sand and 
gravel concrete are required to equal 
one inch of cotton insulation. The 
chemically-treated cotton used will not 
support combustion, refusing to blaze, 
even exposed to a_ blowtorch 
flame. 

Manufacturers now producing cotton 
insulation under Department of Agri- 
culture specifications include Barn- 
hardt Manufacturing Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.: Gilman Brothers Co., Gilman, 
Conn.: Janesville (Wis.) Cotton Mills 
Co.; Lockport (N. Y.) Cotton Batting 
Co.; National Automotive Fibres, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich.; Reynolds Metals Co., 
Richmond, Va.; and Standard Cotton 
Products, Flint, Mich. 


— 


Third Quarter Rayon Yarn 
Output Highest on Record 
Production of rayon filament yarn in 
the United States during the third 
quarter of 1943 established a new high 
quarterly record for all time, states 
the Rayon Organon, published by the 
Textile Economics Bureau, Ine., 10 
East 40th St., New York City 16. Out- 
put for the September quarter totaled 
125,600,000 pounds, an increase of 1.6 
per cent compared with 123,600,000 
produced in the previous quarter. Pro- 
duction for the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30 totaled 370,700,000 pounds, a 
gain of 4.6 per cent compared with the 


when 


total of 354,490,000 pounds reported for 
the first nine months of 1942. 

Third quarter production of viscose- 
cupra yarn totaled 85,700,000 pounds, a 
gain of 1.5 per cent compared with a 
second quarter production of 84,400,- 
000 pounds. 

Acetate yarn production totaled 39,- 
900,000 pounds for the third 19438 quar- 
ter as compared with 39,200,000 pounds 
for the previous quarter and 41,800,- 
000 for the rnird quarter last year. For 
the nine months ended September 30 
viscose-cupra yarn output totaled 249,- 
900,000 pounds and acetate yarn out- 
put totaled 120,800,000 pounds against 
230,000,000 pounds and _ 124,400,000 
pounds respectively reported for the 
corresponding period in 1942, 

A continued steady increase also was 
reported for staple fiber output, reach- 
ing an all-time high of 41,200,000 
pounds for the third quarter of 1945 
making a total of 119,900,000 pounds 
produced during the first nine months 
of the year. The respective figures for 
1942 were 39,800,000 pounds and 116,- 
100,000. 

* 

Pick Ball Cap Screw 
(Continued from page 89) 
quirer’s letter, but in doing so I 
think there would be danger of ex- 
cessive breakage of the pick ball 
cover, particularly after the pick 
ball and the pick ball stud become 
worn. Wherever we use a pick 
ball cap screw, the pick ball cover 
projects sufficiently far down over 
the pick ball to allow the hole to 
be drilled for the pick ball cap 
screw through the pick ball cover. 

“Your correspondent is correct in 
that the main reason for the pick 
ball cover was to prevent throwing 
oil on the warp. He is not correct, 
however, in his statement that one 
of the functions of the pick ball 
cover was to help keep the pick 
ball from jumping too high. All 
pick shafts are provided with pick 
shaft stops which contact a bump- 
er on the loomside, to prevent the 
pick ball from being thrown too 
high. 

“It might be interesting to state 
that the later models of looms do 
not use-pick ball covers, and the 
pick ball is held entirely by a cap 
screw. This cap screw usually car- 
ries an Alemite fitting in the end 
as a means of lubricating the pick 
ball. With this type of lubrication 
the danger of oil being thrown on 
the warp is eliminated, and, there- 
fore, the pick ball cover is not 
necessary.” 
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CURRENT TEATILE TOPICS 





Business Presents 
Two-Sided Picture 


BUSINESS in cotton manufacture, as 
indeed in many lines of activity, 
by mid-November exhibited definitely a 
two-sided picture. It was the anti- 
thesis of that in the defense period 
and the early stages of the war, when 
we were making for all-out effort to- 
ward defeat of the Axis powers. Came 
the period of adjustment to that all- 
out concentration and now the contin- 
uing war program, divided with con- 
sideration of the transition to come. 

Public sentiment regarding the pos- 
sible sudden ending of the war in the 
European sphere, while only of a neb- 
ulous quality and not supported by 
realities, had the economic stage for a 
time in November. At the same time 
the government was much concerned, 
in the cotton manufacturing end, over 
the steady decline in production. Ob- 
viously the war effort had to be fore- 
most until the knock-out blow was de- 
livered, and that to Japan as well as 
Germany. 

Along with the war effort, the WPB 
has for months been striving to relieve 
the growing stringency in civilian lines. 
Yet while some orders for government 
cloths were being cancelled during the 
late fall, new requests were making 
appearance to minimize the benefit for 
civilian consumers. Nevertheless t he 
middle of November found some im- 
provement in the goods market and a 
little of it was in non-priority busi- 
ness. 


Price Conditions 
Remain Complicated 


General conditions early in Novem- 
ber, notably the break in commodity 
markets and the wage developments, 
created new complications in the mar- 
ket for cotton goods. On the one hand, 
the break in raw cotton afforded a 
chance to sell goods in which for a 
long time price ceilings have made 
trading impracticable. This was wel- 
comed in lieu of the adjustment of 
ceilings for which the trade had been 
waiting in vain. 

On the other hand, the action on 
wages in the coal industry and other 
demands of workers spread widely the 
idea that cotton manufacturers were 
facing the prospect of higher rates. 
This theory was supported by sugges- 
tions that the manpower policy com- 
mittee of the government, in its effort 
to guide workers to the points where 








it would contribute most to the war 
effort, might find necessary an upward 
adjustment where wages were dispro- 
portionately low compared with those 
of other essential industries in a com 
munity. 

Thus, whereas contracts for cotton 
textiles for distant deliveries were be- 
ing booked by a numbr of sellers, it 
was felt that upward acjustments 
would probably be necessa’y to cover 
rising costs. Sales were wade in fab- 
rics coming under MPR 35, which or- 
der provided for lengthy contracts be- 
ing fixed periodically in accordance 
with the old slidingscale ceilings if 
dates of fixation were written into the 
contract at time of sale. 


More Attention Put 
on Transition Ahead 


Prevailing opinion was that the cot- 
ton goods business could be adjusted 
quickly to the transition ahead if war 
should suddenly end in Europe. It was 
felt that the war demand would be 
moderated, but not abruptly ended, 
since there was little hope that the 
acific phase was near any such sud- 
den termination. The general impres- 
sion seemed to be that a full demand 
would hold and that the first transi- 
tion would be a matter of two to three 
months. 

On the military increased 
cancellations might be expected, al- 
though new needs were still develop- 
ing. Army and Navy needs in the Far 
East were seen to continue in substan- 
tial volume. The empty reservoir of 
proportions in civilian 


goods, 


large goods, 





More **E”’? Awards to 
Textile Plants 


Textile manufacturing plants, and con- 
cerns serving the textile industry, receiv- 
ing the Army-Navy ‘‘E’’ award for ex- 
cellence in war production (subsequent 
to those announced on page 112 of the 
October issue of ‘‘Cotton’’, include the 
following: 

Mount Hope Finishing Co., North 
Dighton, Mass., (November 12). 

Norwich Knitting Co., Norwich, N. Y. 
(November 4). 

Blackstone Plush Mills, Clinton, Mass. 
(November 15). 

American Viscose Corp. (Front Royal, 
Va., unit) (November 14). 

Columbia Mills of Mount-Vernon Wood- 
a Mills, Columbia, S. C. (October 

). 

Appalachian Mills, Inc., Knoxville, 
Tenn. (November 23). 

Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, S. C. 
(November 4). 

It was announced in November that the 
following awards would be made: 

Bath plant, Bath Mills, Inc., Bath, 8. O. 
(December 1). 

Springs Cotton Mills Co., with head- 
quarters in Lancaster, . ©. and six 
plants in South Carolina (December 3). 

Borden Mills, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn. 
. Tennessee Eastman Co., Kingsport, 
enn, 
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meantime, stood by to take up the slack 


where it should appear in military de- 
mand 
On top of this combined demand w::s3 


that new and potentially vast call for 
rehabilitation requirements seemingly 
beyond calculation. The Office of For- 
eign Relief and Rehabilitation was re 
ported as about to call on the textile 
industry as a whole for clothing re- 
quirements against the needs of 7,000,- 
000 out of 20,000,000 persons in liber- 
ated countries. As this was not the end, 
with other countries to consider later, 
the demands gave an observer pause. 

One thing bothering the trade is the 
disposition of strictly wartime items 
in textiles. Some items which stand to 
be branded as a war model are thought 
likely to find an apathetic response in 
normal times. Some standard construc- 
tions of cotton goods have been modi- 
fied under influence of WPB order, for 
instance, and these may have tough 
sledding. 


Essential Qualities 
in a New Position 


For long years, the “battle of the 
fibers” has been a big consideration in 
the affairs of textile manufacturers. 
Predictions have been rife, since “arti- 
ficial silk’”’ brought synthetics into com- 
petition with natural fibers, that some 
day would find chemical items monop- 
olizing the textile field. Yet such natu- 
ral fibers as cotton and wool have prop- 
erties which keep them to the fore 
front. 

Recently we have seen that cotton 
manufacturers are giving attention to 
the spread of other fibers and the com- 
ing age promises a digression from 
concentration on a single fiber. Yet 
current attention is drawn to research 
which discloses that manufacturers of 
cotton may give new attention to its 
essential qualities. 

Edward R. Schwartz, professor of 
textile technology, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, has told mem- 
bers of the Cotton Thread Institute in 
New York, of a new process tested and 
demonstrated by a large electrical com- 
pany and a leading textile machinery 
company whereby economies of process- 
ing and a superior product will result 
from practical research. It is suggest- 
ed that competitors have gained more, 
says the New York Journal of Com 
merce, “from the backwardness of 
knowledge of cotton itself than from 
the results of their own research ef- 
fort.” 
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New England 
Mill Situation 


UP TO THE little 

promise has been realized of con- 
ditions in cotton manufacture for New 
England that would relieve the long 
threat of shortage in civilian goods. 
The November reports were conflicting 
as to improvement of the situation, 
particularly as to fine combed goods. 
Early in the month came new hints 
that starvation of the civilian market 
would be relieved somewhat, but later 
advices indicated that the process was 
making slow headway. 

Around the first of November it was 
reported that the Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements was trying to find a Trem- 
edy for severe shortages in combed 
dress goods and other cotton construc- 
tions. Yet for some weeks thereafter 
the market story was one of continued 
lack in offerings for civilian purposes. 
Mills still were avoiding contractual 
obligations which might run into a 
snag because of new government com- 
mitments. 

Some encouragement was extracted 
from the outlook for lessened demand 
for military goods, incident to an- 
nouncement of various cancellations of 
orders. At the same time it was noted 
that the Army was finding it difficult 
to locate all its needs in such cloths as 
clothing sateens. The best that could 
be said was that, in a quiet way, the 
market seemed to be headed toward 
more liberal supplies for civilian use. 


present month, 


Production Problem 
a Continuing Factor 


In the field of staple combed goods, 


it was called to attention anew that 
the big difficulty has been lack of 
enough skilled help. Thus the mills 


have not been able to utilize all the 
machinery available to cope with com- 
bined military and civilian demands. 
The number of spindles active during 
September was down to 4,679,630, or 
the smallest of any month since August 
1940. 

Average hours per spindle in place 
were 314 in September for this dis- 
trict. This was a gain on August and 
compared with only 267 in July. The 
average per spindle in September of 
1942 was 342 hours, however, and the 
number active was 4,899,678. 

During the first three-quarters of 
1943 the consumption of raw cotton in 
New England was 820,065 bales, com- 
pared with 985,335 bales for the cor- 
responding period of 1942. The loss for 
this year is 16.8 per cent. Losses in 
various States ranged from 13.9 to 26.0 
per cent. Massachusetts, with more 
than half the total, was down 14.3 per 
cent. 

October figures on consumption re- 
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flected a continuing unfavorable manu- 
facturing position for the mills. The 
total of cotton used was 83,045 bales, 
down from 87,693 bales for September 
and more than 23 per cent off from the 
volume for October of last year, which 
was 108,235 bales. 


Wage Difficulties 
in Fall River 


On November 12 the Textile Workers 
Union broke off contract negotiations 
with nine mill companies in Fall River, 
Mass. Mill officials were informed that 
11,000 textile operatives would no long- 
er work for them, but only for the 
United States government. The union 
wired President Roosevelt, asking him 
to assume control of the mills. 

On the general mill labor situation, 
it seems likely that the luring away of 
workers by war industries paying 
higher wages is a passing phase of 
things. This is attributed to the re- 
trenchment in government production 
that has been developing in various 
lines. However, the shortage of skilled 


workers has remained acute for the 


mills. 


Mill Earnings 
and the Profits 


Some typical cases reflect the situa- 
tion for mills in operating under the 
war conditions, as reflected in earnings 
and profits. 

The Kilburn Mill, of New Bedford, 
made a net of $101,972 for the year 
ended October 2, 1943, against $172,511 
the preceding year. Yet gross income 
was $6,668,299, compared with $5,547.- 
573. 

Border City Manufacturing Co. of 
Fali River had a net profit for the year 
ended October 2, 1943, of $67,553, after 
charging off $367,265 for Federal in- 
come taxes. For the previous year, the 
net profit was $113,971. 

Richard Borden Mfg. Co. of Fall 
River reported net profit of $61,602 for 
year ended October 2, 1943, with Fed- 
eral taxes 77 per cent of earnings. Net 
was $155,181 the previous year, with 
Federal taxes 55 per cent of earnings. 


“THE SITUATION” as Seen 
Aeross an Executive’s Desk 


November 20, 1943 


Report of CED on 
Contract Termination 

The research committee of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development has 
recently *Post- 
war Employment and the Settlement of 
Terminated War Contracts.” Without 
going into a detailed discussion of 
their study emphasizing the fact that 
prompt action by the Congress is ur- 
gently needed in order to supplement 
and simplify the existing procedures 
for the settlement of terminated con- 
tracts, we simply record, without com- 
ment, the committee’s recommenda- 
tions: 

1. We recommend the creation by 
Congress of a governmental board with 
broad powers to establish uniform and 
simplified policies for the guidance of 
the several war agencies in the settle- 
ment of terminated contracts. 

We believe that the board should be 
composed of representatives of the sev- 
eral contracting war agencies with an 
independent chairman to be appointed 
by the President. All legislative au- 
thority conferred upon the board should 
be vested in the chairman, with the 
other members serving in an advisory 
capacity to the chairman. 

2. We recommend the delegation of 
clear-cut authority to the contracting 
agencies to make final settlements with 
contractors within the framework of 


issued a brochure on 


policies and procedures established by 
the Contract Settlement Board, as out- 


lined above. Such statements should 
not be subject to review by the Of- 
fice of the Comptroller General, ex- 


cept in cases of suspected fraud. 

3. Werecommend that the Congress 
enact legislation which will establish 
a clear and simple avenue to the courts 
for all contractors and provide ade- 
quate legal machinery for expeditious 
handling of such disputes. 

Since there are different 
ways in which an expansion of exist- 
ing legal machinery might be satisfac- 
torily accomplished, we are making no 
specific recommendation in this con- 
nection. 

4. We recommend that 
tractor and sub-contractor be granted 
the right to obtain mandatory loans 
from the government in amounts equal 
to a substantial proportion of proper 
settlement claims. The right to obtain 
such loans should not be subject to 
verification of claims but should be 
based merely upon a certification of 


several 


every con- 


such claims by each individual con- 
tractor or sub contractor. ... 
In this eonnection. the Committee 


endorses the principle of the extended 
V-loans procedure recently announced 
by the armed services and the Federal 
Reserve Board. ... 

If limited to actual cash outlays, the 
proposed mandatory loans would not, 
in our judgment, involve any serious 
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AN EXTRA 
CYLINDER 


for 


EXTRA 
CAPACITY 





Mopernizep slashers increase production in your mill. 


The increase can be provided at an extremely nominal expense 
because present equipment is utilized wherever possible. There is 


no increase in labor cost. i 


Modernized slashers have proved their value in scores of installa- 
tions. Ball-bearing equipment installed throughout the slasher pro- 
vides smooth operation at higher speeds. Contact rolls increase 
drying capacity. Positive self-releasing gear drives reduce strain on 
the yarn, improving elasticity and quality. 

We'll gladly survey your present slasher equipment, make recom- 
mendations for its modernization and supply you with complete 
estimates of the cost without obligation on your part. 


A letter will bring an engineer to visit you promptly. Write today. 





When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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financial risk to the government. The 
Congress would undoubtedly provide 
strict penaities for fraudulent certifi- 
cation, and the problem of proving 
fraud in connection with actual cash 
outlays should not be difficult. 
Business, as well as government, has 
an important share of the responsibility 
for the speedy settlement of contracts. 
Unless business co-operates, govern- 
mental efforts will be of little avail. 


Termination Legislation 


The NAM has presented the House 
Military Affairs Committee with five 
recommendations for war contract ter- 
mination legislation. 

The recommendations call for enact- 
ment of legislation that would: 

(1) Authorize war procurement 
agencies to negotiate with contractors 
for the final settlement of cancelled 
war contracts. 

(2) Provide uniform policies and 
procedures to be followed by all major 
war agencies engaged in the settlement 
of cancelled war contracts. 

(3) Authorize and direct the mak- 
ing of advance or partial payments to 
contractors promptly on termination of 
war contracts. 

(4) Provide for contractors, as well 
as sub-contractors and suppliers, an 
adequate opportunity to appeal to dis- 
interested tribunals for review of ad- 
verse rulings or decisions of contract- 
ing officers in the settlement of ter- 
minated contracts or sub-contracts. 

(5) Authorize validation of infor- 
mal commitments and arrangements 
not already converted into formal con- 
tracts as was done by the Dent Act of 
1919. 

The NAM then urged the commit- 
tee to consider these factors: 

(1) These negotiated settlements 
are not claims against the government 
but rather are agreements entered into 
between the contractors and the gov- 
ernment. 

(2) Any audit which may be under- 
taken as the basis for approval or dis- 
approval of a negotiated settlement 
must be carried on prior to or during 
negotiation of the settlement. 

(3) Sinee negotiated settlement of 
individual contracts alone will not get 
the job done, procedures must be de- 
veloped for over-all settlement of 
groups of contracts. 

(4) Settlement of terminated con- 
tracts should be done by men who par- 
ticipated in the award of the contract, 
supervised its performance and are fa- 
miliar with all of its aspects. 

(5) Delegation to the GAO of au- 
thority to approve or disapprove nego- 
tiated settlements will seriously impair 
the independence and effectiveness of 
that office. 

Former President Herbert Hoover 
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made a speech at Kansas City recently 
in which, it seems to us, he effectual- 
ly swept into the wastebasket the ab- 
surdity that international collaboration 
after the war requires Americans to 
accept ideas and institutions that are 
in conflict with all their traditions and 
their conceptions of common sense. In 
doing that we think Mr. Hoover ad- 
vanced the cause of international col- 
laboration. 


Nationalism and 
Isolationism 


Nationalism and isolationism, Mr. 
Hoover said, are synonymous. No coun- 
try needs to give up control of its politi- 
cal and economic affairs in order to 
give assurance that it will not attack 
its neighbors. Furthermore, no coun- 
try will. 

“Lasting peace will not be built on 
the surrender of the independence or 
sovereignty of nations, but it must be 
built on the collaboration of free peo- 
ples,” said Mr. Hoover. 

And so it will be. A strong organi- 
zation will not be made up of weak 
and fearful nations. The organization 
will be no stronger than its units. It 
is a simple idea that Mr. Hoover ex- 
pounded in simple terms. 


Co-ops Dangerous 


Several members of Congress are 
considering the introduction of legisla- 
tion to protect private business con- 
cerns from what they regard as anoth- 
er threat to the free enterprise sys- 
tem. 

They claim their investigations re- 
veal that serious inroads are being 
made on the private manufacturing 








@ Teca Twill, woven with Eastman 
crimped acetate rayon, makes a charm- 
ing ‘teen-age pinafore for wear with 
peasant blouses. This weave from Na- 
tional Fabrics is a popular one with 
juniors because it has flannel-like soft- 
ness, is warm and crush-resistant. 
Narrow self-fabric ruffles circle the deep 
neckline, edge pockets in the dirndl-front 
skirt. Photograph, courtesy Tennessee 
Eastman Corporation. 


business from the expanding activities 
of government-aided co-operatives. 

These organizations, they say, al- 
ready are boasting they are “big busi- 
ness”, doing an annual volume of near- 
ly $1,000,000,000. 

They claim that developments in the 
past few months have placed the co- 
operatives in a highly important posi- 
tion in the field of manufacturing. 

In support of this claim, they cite 
the fact that 81 factories, mills, refin- 
eries and other productive works are 
now owned by the “co-ops”’. 

These manufacturing operations in- 
clude chemical products, cosmetics, 
grease and fly spray factories, farm 
equipment and _ supplies, petroleum 
products, foodstuffs, printing, feed and 
seed miils. 

Here is what the Co-operative League 
had to say about why they are ex- 
panding so rapidly in the manufac- 
turing field: 

“Reasons for the recent and very 
dramatic drive in the field of produc- 
tion are three-fold: to make addition- 
al savings for the 2,500,000 consumer 
owners of retail co-operatives; to pro- 
tect and control the quality of the 
goods distributed by the co-operatives ; 
and to protect the sources of supply 
for co-ops now operating largely in the 
retail and wholesale field.” 

Congressmen investigating the situ- 
ation state they have no objection to 
co-operatives. They do object, how- 
ever, to the competitive advantage 
granted them by the government in 
the form of taxation regulations and 
borrowing capacity. 

Because co-operatives are now 
classed as “non-profit organizations,” 
Congressmen say, they do not have to 
pay either corporation or income taxes. 


Manpower Shortage 


Manpower shortage has become as 
worn a phrase as “postwar planning” 
and some others which dominate to- 
day’s conversation and newspaper read- 
ing. By constant re-iteration of “‘man- 
power shortage” we magnify a_ bad 
situation into a dangerous one, and 
thereby could bring upon us a certain 
type of regimentation which we wish 
to avoid. 

We are referring now to the figures 
which you use in the famous “270 Re- 
port” of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. Each mill executive or superin- 
tendent who fills out this report should 
be very sure that the figures are truth- 
ful—but he should also be careful not 
to play up critical shortages and an- 
ticipated requirements. 

It is human nature to exaggerate on 
these two points, critical shortages, and 
anticipated needs. 

Each person who thus magnifies his 
own labor shortage is theoretically 
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@ The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company recently staged impressive exhibits of its war 
products in its textile mills at Gastonia, N. C., and New Bedford, Mass.—to impress uponits 
emplyees and visitors the essentiality of jobs in these mills as a contribution to the war 
effort. The above display at Gastonia shows the world’s largest airplane tire, which uses 
over 100 miles of rayon cord, a large earthmover tire, weighing 2,162 pounds, which required 
over a bale of cotton, and other war products of the company 





hoarding labor. Some several hundred 
of the “270 Reports” from one area, 
sent into Manpower’s Washington 
headquarters, each representing an in- 
dividual’s exaggerated figures on 
shortages, when compiled, show totals 
presenting a distorted picture of the 
manpower shortage. The War Man- 
power Commission, however, accepts 
the figures as accurate and must move 
accordingly. 

The hoarding of any commodity has 
always resulted in rationing, and the 
War Manpower Commission has the 
power to ration labor through the “No. 
1 Critical Area” method. 

No manufacturer wants to struggle 
with the complexities contingent upon 
being declared in a No. 1 critical area. 
You can help avert such a situation 
by not over-estimating your labor needs 
and by filling out the “270 Reports” 
with care, by endeavoring to install a 
better training program in your mill 
toward increasing efficiency of workers 
you have, by making a very sincere ef- 
fort to combat absenteeism and turn- 
over. 


The Weak Wage Line 


All of the controversies relative to 
wages in the coal and rail industries 
are but evident indications of the un- 
rest in many of the smaller or decen- 
tralized industries. 

The government is reluctantly and 
unwillingly drifting into a program of 
approving higher wages, even though 
it tries to cover up and camouflage its 
acts. 

These higher wages will affect mar- 
gins and thus tend to push the prices 
of various commodities up the infla- 
tionary spiral. The cotton-textile in- 
dustry will not remain immune to this 
evil. Already many commodities are 
in the danger zone. The OPA must soon 
give some relief because of the steadi- 
ly creeping costs. 
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The lesser labor leaders are taking 
their pattern from the larger labor 
leaders and think that they must do 
something to keep their constituents 
loyal. Thus the cost of living will creep 
up comparable somewhat to the wage 
increase. The cycle of wage increase— 
living cost increase seems unable to 
be controlled by the present policies of 
the government. 

The President’s food message recent- 
ly aired the conflict between himself 
and Congress on the subject of sub- 
sidies. It appears that Congress will 
reject the uses of subsidies for roll 
back on food prices. This does not 
seem to be the answer in the face of 
the creeping increase in wage levels. 


Searcity of Civilian Goods 


With the manpower problem becom- 
ing more and more acute and with ab- 
senteeism still a problem because of cer- 
tain unavoidable or incurable circum- 
stances, the production of the mills 
seems destined to remain about where 
it is or possibly lessen. 

Some of our statisticians have esti- 
mated that production is already down 
6 per cent and may go as low as 25 
per cent unless some relief from the 
manpower shortage is found. 

The discussion and _ reclassification 
and, in some cases, the drafting of 
fathers has been and now is a con- 
stantly disturbing factor. It is diffi- 
cult for the workers to realize that 
they are in an essential industry when 
each day some draft board sends some 
one away and continues to reclassify. 

The Selective Service needs certain 
men for the armed forces and the mills 
need these same men for the manufac- 
ture of critical supplies. The Pro- 
curement department must have its 
supplies, hence there can be no lessen- 
ing in the production of government 
needs. Since this is so, it is only logi- 


cal to assume that the reduction in 
production will be in the field of civil- 
ian needs. Already many articles are 
growing scarce and the present outlook 
is for more to get scarce. 


Consumer Subsidies 

Several months ago the Federal 
Government embarked upon a program 
of subsidies of various types on agri- 
cultural commodities for the avowed 
purpose of holding down the cost of 
living. The Administration and or- 
ganized labor now are advocating the 
continuation and expansion of this pro- 
gram. 

The leading farm organizations— 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
National Grange, and National Council 
of Farm Co-operatives—speaking for 
the great majority of American farm- 
ers, are opposing this subsidy program 
on the grounds that it is detrimental 
to American agriculture and the na- 
tional interest. 

No indication thus far has been giv- 
en that cotton would be included under 
the subsidy program. However, if such 
a national policy is established general- 
ly for agricultural products affecting 
the cost of living, cotton might well be 
included. In any event, an issue which 
so seriously affects American agricul- 
ture is of vital concern to the raw cot- 
ton industry. 

Therefore, after thorough considera- 
tion of the subsidy question, the Na- 
tional Cotton Council approved and di- 
rected the management of the Council 
to support the position taken by the 
farm organizations named in oppos!- 
tion to the subsidy program. 

The recommendations of the Council 
on the subsidy question follow: 

(1) Ceiling prices and _ support 
prices on agricultural commodities 
should be set at levels that will assure 
maximum production and these prices 
should be paid to the farmer in the 
market place. 

(2) Retail ceiling prices to the con- 
sumer on agricultural commodities or 
the products thereof should be set at 
levels which will reflect adequate 
prices to the farmer, as defined above, 
with adequate allowances for process- 
ing and handling costs. 

(3) Subsidies should not be paid on 
agricultural products—whether paid di- 
rectly to the farmer or to the proces- 
sor, or paid indirectly through the ab- 
sorption of a loss by the Government 
under a purchase program—for the 
purpose of reducing retail prices of ag- 
ricultural products to the consumer. 

Such subsidies are unsound and are 
contrary to the best interests of the 
producer, the consumer, the war ef- 
fort, and the nation’s economy. 

As the re-negotiation provisions of 
the bill are drawn, the following 
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THE BIG FOUR IN WARTIME FINISHES 


AQUA-SECam 


WATER-REPELLENT FINISH 


AQUA-SEC QM is the first new de- 
velopment of importance in wax 
emulsion, water repellents, since 
their introduction. America’s stand- 
ard water-repellent finish. Meeting 
all government requirements for 
water-repellency. 


AQUATIZE’ 


WATER-REPELLENT PLUS 
MILDEW-RESISTANT FINISH 


Aqua-Sec water-repellent plus Pura- 
tized mildew-resistant. Compounded 
so that approximately a 6% solution, 
based on 100% pick-up, will give a 
repellency rating of 90 or better, and 
will deposit .5% of Puratize on the 
fabric. 


AQUA-SEC 


CORPORATION 


PURATIZED 


PROCESS 


MILDEW AND BACTERIA 
RESISTANT FINISH 


Lasting mildew and bacteria-resist- 
ant finish. Recommended for fabrics 
which must meet bacteriostatic and 
fungistatic properties as specified by 
U. S. Government. Free of objection- 
able odors, non-toxic. Manufac- 
tured by Gallowhur & Co., Inc. 


CEGLIN’ 


FINISH FOR TEXTILES 


A durable cellulose finish...now add- 
ing strength and durability to mos- 
quito nettings, shirtings, sheetings, 
and lace fabrics. Becomes so firmly 
anchored to each thread that it is 
fast even to kier boiling. Manufac- 
tured by Sylvania Industrial Corp. 
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changes are recommended to the Con- 
gress for approval: 


Re-negotiation 
Amendments 


(1) Increase the existing exemption 
of $100,000 to $500,000. 

(2) Grant exemption to agricultur- 
al products. 

(3) Narrow the definition of sub- 
contractors to include only those ar- 
ticles to become a component part of 
the final product. 

(4) Exempt all sub-contractors un- 
der exempt prime contracts and sub- 
contracts. 

(5) Provide for the discretionary 
exemption of standard commercial ar- 
ticles, as defined in the Bill, in cases 
where competitive conditions have been 
restored. 

(6) The right of court review (U. 


What the, Textile Mills 
Are Doing 





A new organization, Johnson & 
Hardt, Inc., with William F. Johnson 
as president and Arthur Hardt as sec- 
retary-treasurer, purchased just before 
Mr. Reinhardt’s recent death, the real 
estate, machinery and equipment of F. 
C. Reinhardt, Inc., at 98 Belmont Ave., 
Paterson, N. J., and will specialize in 
the dyeing and finishing of cotton and 
rayon yarns. Equipment, most of which 
was purchased from the Reinhardt Co., 
includes a 60-arm Smith Drum ma- 
chine, 1 Giles machine, 15 Eastwood 
winders, 24 Universal winders and 19 
glazing machines. Johnson & Hardt oc 
cupy the first two floors of the build- 
ing and plan to lease the third floor. 


A new net-making machine attach- 
ment and process, invented by Aaron 
S. Staff, secretary, Texagon Mills, Inc., 
North Bergen, N. J., is being utilized 
by that concern to manufacture hexag- 
onai rayon nets on raschel machines. 
Formerly the nets were produced on 
bobbinet and levers lace machines. 
Texagon is making camouflage nets for 
military uses, nets of 120-denier rayon 
for the curtain trade and 75-denier 
acetate rayon nets for evening dresses. 
Associated with Mr. Staff is R. L. 
Spence, partner of Spence-Bryson, Inc., 
linen importers, New York City, as 
president. 


Max Schiffman, who is president, 
and Alex Madans, who is treasurer, of 
Ladifabrics, Inc., Pawtucket, R. I., 
manufacturers of knitted elastic cloth, 
have bought the Wainott Knitting 
Mills, Utica, N. Y., and have also pur- 
chased the five-story Cronk Building 
at 130 Hotei St. in that city where they 
will consolidate the manufacturing ac- 
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S. Court of Tax Appeals). 

(7) Establish a new war contracts 
price adjustment board of five mem- 
bers representing the Treasury, War 
and Navy Departments, the Maritime 
Commission and the RFC. The board 
would review, on petition of the con- 
tractor, decisions of the departmental 
boards. 

The changes in re-negotiation are far 
afield from the suggestions and recom- 
mendations of the Congressional Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion, which favored broader and more 
sweeping amendments to the present 
law. 

However, hopes for removing some 
of the vast powers in the hands of the 
Price Adjustment Boards now hinge on 
the action of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, to which the subject will be re 
ferred after passage by the House. 





tivities of both concerns. The same men 
operate a mill and sales office in Mon- 
treal under the name of Farmcraft 
Fabrics. 


Vigilant Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., 
have been sold to International Looms 
Corp., of Elizabeth, N. J., of which 
Ralph M. Levy is president. A program 
of expansion and modernization, in- 
cluding 50 additional automatic looms, 
is planned, and the plant will be con- 
tinued as an upholstery manufactur- 
ing plant. International Looms operates 
two other plants on upholstery fabrics 
and women’s wear fabrics. 


Louisville (Ky.) Textiles, Inc., is the 
first and only industrial plant operat- 
ing in the Louisville area to file ap- 
plication with the State Bureau of In- 
dustrial Hygiene for mass chest X-rays 
for all of its 700-odd employees. The 
new company requirement of a chest 
X-ray is a part of its pre-employment 
physical examination. The service will 
be rendered free of charge, by the new 
photofiuoroscopic method. 


All remaining machinery and equip- 
ment at the former plant of Arnold 
Print Works, North Adams, Mass., has 
been sold at public auction by Beacon 
Realty & Trading Corp., and the plant 
is being dismantled. The power plant 
equipment is to be sold later. The Ar- 
nold company was dissolved in June. 


Grant Finishing Co., formerly of 11 
Van Houten St., Paterson, N. J., has 
moved to new and larger quarters in 
the property formerly occupied by a 
division of National Silk Dyeing Co., 
at East Fifth and Branch Sts., Pater- 


son, where they have in excess of 20,- 
000 square feet of floor space. 


Carl Joseph and Theodore Bialek 
recently formed the firm of Bialek & 
Joseph, and have leased approximately 
10,000 square feet of space in the old 
mill building at 18 Van Houten S&t., 
Paterson, N. J., and already have forty 
80-inch rayon looms and complemen- 
tary equipment in operation. 


Madison Spinning Co., 2019 East 
Williard St., Philadelphia, Pa., manu- 
facturer of carpet yarns, has pur- 
chased the four-story mill formerly oc- 
cupied by Ellis Hosiery Co., at Em- 
erald and Westmoreland Sts., Phila- 
delphia, and will occupy for storage 
service. 


A new concern, the River Point (R. 
I.) Finishing Co., has been organized 
and machinery installed to finish 
worsteds. John Lyons, Jr., formerly 
with Worumbo Mfg. Co., Lisbon, Maine, 
is superintendent. Maurice Guerin is 
president and Charles Montague treas- 
urer. 


American Enka Corp., Enka, N. O., 
which recently announced a $5,000,000 
expansion program, has awarded a 
number of contracts, including the con- 
struction of an addition to the chemi- 
cal building, extension to the pulp 
storage building, structural steel work, 
etc. 


Goodyear Fabric Corp., New Bed- 
ford, Mass., has leased with option to 
buy the four-story brick building for- 
merly occupied by Nyanza Miils, Woon- 
socket, R. I. Machinery will be in- 
stalled and the plant put in operation 
shortly after the first of the year. 


The property of Lenoir Cotton Mill, 
Lenoir, N. C., has been leased by Blue 
Bell, Inc., of Greensboro, N. C., which 
will establish a garment plant with 
products exclusively for the armed 
services. Plans are to convert the plant 
to work clothing after the war. 


Collins and Aikman Corp., 200 
Madison Ave., New York City, have 
purchased the plant of the Norwood 
Manufacturing Co., Norwood, N. C. 
The plant contains 30,000 spinning 
spindies. C. E. Menefee is resident 
manager. 


Sox, Inc., Mount Gilead, N. C., has 
been chartered to operate a hosiery 
mill. The new company is headed by 
Lee Johnson, an official of Dixie Ho- 
siery Mills, Inc., of Mount Gilead; C. 
D. McLeod and D. A. Bruton, also of 
Mount Gilead. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., of Ak- 
ron, Ohio, has purchased the plant of 
the Marlboro Cotton Mills, Bennetts- 
ville, S. C. Harold Mercer, vice-presi- 
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Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Provi- 
dence, R. I., recently purchased a 
modern plant, formerly occupied by 
Refiners, Inc., on North Tryon St., 
in Charlotte, N. C. The building will 
house the company’s Charlotte of- 
fice, and also laboratory, manufac- 


turing and warehouse facilities to 
supplement those at Providence, R. 


I.. and Dighton, Mass. The new 
quarters will be occupied before 
January 1, and the laboratory and 
manufacturing plant as soon there- 
after as priorities will permit. 





dent and general manager of the Fire- 
stone plant at Gastonia, N. C., is in 
charge. 


Robinson Hosiery Mill, Catawba, N. 
C., is completing an expansion program 
including the installation of 16 addi- 
tional 160-needle, forty 200-needle, and 
twenty 200-needle half-hose machines. 
H. F. Robinson is in charge. 


Rufus D. Wilson, Inc., Burlington, 
N. C., manufacturer of full-fashioned 
hosiery, has purchased Shenandoah 
Knitting Mills, Shenandoah, Va., and 
will operate it as an affiliated interest 
retaining the present name. 


A new organization, Arno Textile 
Corporation, 45 Church St., Paterson, 
N. J., has been formed with David L. 
Cole as agent, and Maurice Leventhal, 
Jeannette M. Petrie and Sarah P. Kog- 
gan as incorporators. 


Meade Textile Inc., Forestdale, R. 
I., is a new concern with J. C. Meade 
as president and treasurer and Alex 
Tchohi as superintendent. It weaves 
worsted fabrics and has 16 automatic 
box looms. 


Parkin Yarn Mill has purchased a 
five-story mill building at 19 Commerce 
St., Pawtucket, R. I., and it is reported 
that Pawtucket Braided Rug Specialty 
Company will lease a part of the struc- 
ture. 


A new organization to service the 
aterson weaving mills is known as 
Jean’s Warping & Winding Co., and is 
operated by Jean Sheridan at 11% Van 
Houten St., Paterson, N. J. 


Powell Knitting Mills Co., 221 Powell 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturers of 
outerwear, etc., have leased additional 
space on McKibben street for produc- 
tion expansion. 
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Limerick (Maine) Yarn Mills have 
leased 150,000 square feet of manufac- 
turing space in Mills No. 2 and No. 3 
of the Stark Mills, Manchester, N. H. 


J. L. Thompson, Jr., of Statesville, 
N. C., and several associates have pur- 
chased the P. J. Brown Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Mill, Hickory, N. C. 


farle Hosiery Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
has taken over an additional industria] 
building and will remodel and equip at 
once for expansion. 


The first unit of a new hosiery mill 
at Boone, N. C., for Baker-Cammack 
Hosiery Mills of Burlington, N. C., 
has begun. 


Lambert Textile Printing Co., Pas- 
J., is rebuilding a portion of 
the mill recently destroyed by fire. 


— Se 


Maid of Cotton 
to be Selected 

The 1944 Maid of Cotton will be 
named on January 24, according to an- 
nouncement by the National Cotton 
Council in behalf of the various indus 
try sponsors. The finals in the contest 
will be held in connection with the an- 
nual meeting of delegate-members of 
the Council. 

The new Maid will devote much of 
her time to the sale of war bonds, 
through arrangements now being 
worked out with the Treasury Depart- 
ment. She will make personal appear- 
ances at department stores in selected 
cities to tell women how to conserve 
and care for their cottons, visit mili- 
tary posts to assist in entertaining 
members of the armed services, etc. 
The contest is open to all unmarried, 
southern-born girls between the ages of 
18 and 25. Application blanks, avail- 
able at the Council office in Memphis, 


saiec, N. 


must be returned by January 9 when 
the finalists will be selected. And these 
finalists will participate in the final 
judging on January 24. Immediately 
following her selection, the winner will 
go to New York for training in latest- 
approved conservation methods. An all- 
cotton wardrobe, which she will wear 
in her verious appearances, will be con- 
structed for her at that time. 
& 


New Publications of 
Textile Interest 


Link-Belt Co., 2410 West 18th St., Chi- 
cago, 8, Ill. Book No. 1992, describing self- 
contained electric car spotters. 


Towmotor Corporation, 1226 E. 152nd St., 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. ‘‘Lift Truck Operators’ 
Guide’’, a 24-page booklet emphasizing the 
importance of material handling, especially 
lift trucks, and giving illustrations of typi- 
cal load-carrying devices and methods of 
stacking. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division, Raybes- 
tos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. A Golden 
Anniversary Edition of ‘‘Manhattan Rubber 
Products for Industry’', a 140-page eatalog 
of industrial rubber goods. 


Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, 
Del. A booklet describing the latest data on 
the company’s series of esters made from 
hydrogenated rosin, Staybelite, used in the 
formulation of adhesives based on _ rubber, 
ethyl cellulose, polybutene, chlorinated rub- 
ber, and nitrocellulose. 


‘The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. A 76-page catalog giving complete de- 
scriptions and application illustrations of the 
company’s line of industrial power trucks. 


New Departure Division, General Motors 
Corp., Bristol, Conn. A booklet describing 
the various types of ball bearings used in 
aircraft, tanks, trucks, ships, etc. These bear- 
ings range in size from those a little larger 
than the head of a commun pin for the 
pivots of aircraft instruments to the 33- 
pound differential bearings of medium tanks 
and include such unusual installations as 61 
in the Norden bomb-sight and 3,469 in the 
M-1 seacoast computer for directing the 
fire of our largest coast defense guns. 


Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. Catalog 
G-435, containing 128 pages, completely de- 
scribing all Reeves variable speed control 
units—the transmission, the vari-speed mo- 
tor pulley, and the Motodrive. Also infor- 
mation on new automatic controls, and the 
Reeves Speedial handwheel. 


Technical Service Section, Industrial Sal- 
vage Branch, Salvage Division, War Produc- 
tion Board, has issued ‘‘Salvage Manual for 
Industry’’, a 245-page book of systematical- 
ly organized and classified information and 
data—most of it of a ‘‘how-to-do-it’’ nature 
—on industria] salvage practices in all its 
ramifications. Copies available from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., at 50 cents 
per copy. 


Sun Oil Company, Dept. 1, 1608 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. ‘‘What Makes a 
Grease’’, a booklet describing the standards 
by which a good grease should be judged, and 
describing the outstanding characteristics of 
the company’s greases developed for dif- 
ferent uses. 


The Bedaux Company, Inc., 6300 Chrysler 
Bldg., New York City. ‘‘Production Man- 
agement’’, giving a non-technical explana- 
tion of the production management methods 
employed by the Bedaux organization, in use 
in approximately 1,000 industrial plants in 
the United States and Canada. 


Rhode ‘Jsland Laboratories, Inc., West 
Warwick, R. I. A booklet describing ‘‘Vio- 
lite’’ luminescent pigments in detail. The 
booklet also includes a nomenclature of im- 
portant technical verbiage used in the in- 
dustry. 


The Master Electric Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Data Book 50, describing and illustrating 
the company’s line of motors from 1/10 to 
100-hp, including the Master Speedranger, a 
compact and efficient variable speed drive. 


G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis. Circular 
describing ‘‘Lewis Textile Handling Contain- 
ers’’. 
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Your Guide to STAINLESS 


Here's a complete listing of all types of stainless 
steel, with full descriptions and specifications. 
Well illustrated. A book that every master me- 
chanic and every purchasing agent will find help- 
ful. Write for your copy - without obligation, 
today. 


INDUSTRIAL STEELS, INC. 


ts in Stainless” 
Southern Representative 
250 Bent St meaty pecan 
Cambridge, Mass. Box 1°03 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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New Orleans, November 16, 1943 

THE LONG DEADLOCK in the cotton 

market which followed the order 
of the New York Cotton Exchange in 
fixing a ceiling at which October con- 
tracts could be liquidated was broken 
early this month by a selling and liq- 
uidating movement which sent prices 
to the lowest levels recorded this sea- 
son. 

On this decline December contracts 
sold off 109 points from the season’s 
high, while other old crop months de- 
clined 121 to 138 points. This repre- 
sents a loss of $5.45 to $6.90 a bale. At 
the same time October 1944 contracts 
declined 147 points. During the same 
period the average for spots fell off 
only $4.75 a bale from recent highs. At 
the lowest of this movement December 
contracts sold at 19.48 in New Orleans, 
March at 19.27, May 19.02 and July 
18.85. The average for Middling 15/16- 
inch fell to 19.47. All options sold un- 
der the loan ievel during this period. 

The market has since recovered half 
of the loss on December and on spots, 
and about \% for other months. 

The selling movement which upset 
the market was brought on by unfound- 
ed rumors of a possible early ending 
of hostilities in Europe and newspaper 
reports indicating a possible early col- 
lapse of Germany. The selling move- 
ment was mostly liquidation and hedg- 
ing, though there was undoubtedly con- 
siderable cotton sold for short account. 
As a matter of fact, the selling move- 
ment appeared to originate with short 
sellers. Much of the cotton hedged had 
been carried open by spot firms and 
mills. Slack spot demand, predictions 
of a decrease of a million bales in con- 
sumption by the WFA, and slowness of 
legislative developments at Washing- 
ton were contributing factors. Con- 
sumption last season amounted to 11,- 
098,000 bales. 

Speeches by Hitler and Churchill 
and statements from high allied offi- 
cers, all of whom predicted a long and 
hard war, and refusal of farmers to 
sell at the decline, checked the selling 
and liquidating movement and started 
the market on the road to recovery. 
The reeovery was accelerated by in- 
vestment buying attracted by the low 
price and press and private reports 
from Washington predicting the early 
passage by Congress of a strong anti- 
subsidy bill. The large movement into 
the loan, and talk of 3,500,000 to 4,000,- 
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000 bales going into the loan unless the 
price rises considerably, were other 
factors of importance. Some reports 
from Washington also asserted that 
Congress may enact legislation to raise 
the price ceilings of farm products as 
a result of the recent wage increase 
granted the coal miners and demands 
of other union workers for a similar 
raise. 

The Senate Agricultural Committee 
has begun hearings on a bill to extend 
the life of the CCC and to prohibit the 
use of Government funds by any agen- 
cy for subsidy purposes. The House is 
scheduled to vote on the same bill be- 
fore the end of the current week. All 
reports agree that both Houses will 
reject any compromise offer from the 
Administration and will pass a strong 
anti-subsidy bill. The President is ex- 
pected to veto an anti-subsidy bill. In 
that event Congress is expected to wait 
until the closing days of 1943 to vote 
an extension in the life of the CCC un- 
less the Farm Bloc can muster enough 
votes to override the veto. Such an 
eventuality, however, is not now ex- 
pected. A large majority of Congress is 
known to be strongly opposed to sub- 
sidies and the final form in which the 
CCC Bill will pass is more or less un- 
certain. 

There is much thought now being 
given to the manner in which Decem- 
ber contracts will be liquidated after 
first notice day, which occurs Novem- 
ber 24th. The certificated stocks are 
only about 12,000 bales, while the 
hedges’ interest in that option is many 
times this figure. 

The CCC reports a very heavy move- 
ment into the loan. Loans on the 1943 
crop to November 6 cover 1,318,767 
bales. This compares with loans on 
687,526 bales to same date last year. 
New loans are now being made at the 
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rate of approximately 250,000 bales a 
week. In addition, the CCC owns out- 
right 3,193,000 bales of previous crops 
which it cannot sell under parity (20.58 
for Middling %-inch) and has loans 
on 1,990,943 bales of the 1942 crop on 
which the loans have been extended in- 
definitely. 

The November official crop estimate 
of 11,442,000 bales of 500 pounds gross 
weight, had no effect because it did 
come as low as expected and also be- 
cause it was only 36,000 bales under 
the October forecast. Ginnings of 9,- 
081,252 to November 1, however, were 
small and were generally accepted as 
indicating a smaller crop than pre- 
dicted. The final estimate is due De 
cember 8th. 


— oe 


A Review of the 
Cotton Waste Market 


Boston, November 17, 1943 

COTTON WASTE demand is creeping 

up to supply and better in some 
stocks such as combers and strips. An 
improved call is noted for comber in 
both the domestic and foreign material. 
Continued drop in production has 
helped prices. 

A leader here states that only about 
35 per cent or the normal supply of 
waste is available and that this gives 
permanent strength to the market. Mill 
output of waste seems likely to be 
taken care of until the end of the year. 
and meanwhile no decline of impor- 
tance in waste prices is considered 
likely. 

Many buyers of cotton waste are 
purchasing only for nearby needs and 
seem to feel that they are not likely to 
miss anything by taking their time. 
However, the price of cotton waste 
seems to be one of the least of the in- 
fluences which as a whole are respon- 
sible for the general dullness now pre- 
vailing. Whatever may be the stock sit- 
uation in the Boston area, the minimum 
absorption of cotton waste going on 
throughout the country seems to leave 
little doubt that accumulation is tak- 
ing place in average wastes. 

If the cotton waste market were a 
little more active, some reaction might 
be seen to the weakness of cotton. AS 
it is, the daily fluctuations in spot have 
no effect whatsoever and the drop of a 
dollar or two per bale in cotton passes 
over without any appreciable reaction 
in spinning stocks. The situation as it 
now stands indicates that cotton waste 
is at the peak of the year while cotton 
is committed to some lower basis. Un- 
til the position of cotton is secure one 
way or another, consumers of cotton 
wastes of most types are likely to stay 
out of the market as long as possible. 

Strength at this time, it may be 
noted, is in the waste which can be 
used over in the spinning of various 
types of cotton yarns, and from these 
sources consumer buying is expected 
for such stocks as the spinning mills 
ean use to advantage. The spinning in- 
dustry meanwhile is itself struggling 
against difficulties almost insuperable 
in some cases, where mills short of la- 
bor are paying high prices for the cot- 
ton they use without relief from the 
OPA in the way of lifting the ceiling 
on yarn prices, and are considering go- 
ing out of business. Spot cotton after 
having been driven down to 20.11 cents 
has made a moderate recovery to 20.43 
cents at time of writing. 
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...dinded we fall! 


A THOUSAND devils beset the buyer-seller relationship 
today . . . restrictions, allocations, shortages, delays . . . but we 


must not, we cannot lose our grip. 


The delicate equilibrium of American enterprise, during these 
troublesome times, lies in our grasp. If we fail now, all is lost 
. . . the value of past relationships and the opportunity of 
quick post-war adjustments. 


Only tolerance and understanding can hold the tie that prom- 


ises re-employment to our boys overseas. It takes a WILL to 


hold on... GOODWILL! Will you lend a helping hand? 
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TIMELY NEWS ITEMS 
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Louden Machinery Co., Fairfield, 
lowa, manufacturers of overhead 
material handling systems, has 
opened a southern office in Atlanta, 
Ga., in charge of Curran S. Easley. 
Mr. Easley recently resigned from 
the engineering staff of Robert & 
Company to take over this work. He 
was chief resident engineer for Rob- 
ert & Company 
Associates on the 
Bell aircraft as- 
sembly plant re- 
cently complet- 
ed, and was on 
other large war 
projects in Tex- 
as. Previously, 
he was connect- 
ed with Calla- 
way Mills, and J. 
E. Sirrine & 
Company. For 
many years he 
was closely iden- 
tified with de- 
sign and installation of materials 
handling systems in the textile in- 
dustry. 

The southern office is located at 
516 Bona Allen Bldg. in Atlanta. The 
Georgia territory is being handled by 
T. D. Thompson, 240 Atlanta Ave., 
Decatur, Ga.; the East Tennessee 
territory by H. M. Sawrie, Jr., Box 
147, Chattanooga, Tenn.; and the 
Alabama territory by Ebbert & Kirk- 
man, Inc., 321 Brown-Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. Dealers will be ap- 
pointed in the Carolinas, Virginia, 
and Florida. 





Mr. Easley 


Blackmer Pump Co., Grand Rap- 
ids 9, Mich., has opened a new office 
in the Commercial Trust Bldg., 15th 
and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., in 
charge of B. Dunkley, and serving 
Eastern Pennsylvania, Southern New 
Jersey and a part of Delaware. 


Ed S. Kempton, who has long been 
associated with the textile industry, 
has purchased all of the stock of 
Stewart Machine Co., Inc., Gastonia, 
N. C., manufacturers of bolsters, ring 
holders, and other textile parts. Mr. 
Kempton also owns and operates the 
Kempton Parts & Spring Co., of Gas- 
tonia, which will continue in opera- 
tion as in the past, producing small 
parts and springs for textile mills. 


The Master Electric Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, manufacturers of electric mo- 
tors, etc., has appointed E. F. Cul- 
breath Co., 811 Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte 2, N. C., as factory representa- 
tives in the western half of North 
— and the state of South Caro- 
ina. 


Barnes Textile Associates, Inc., 10 
High St., Boston 10, Mass., have an- 
nounced that Tracy A. Adams has 
joined their organization. Mr. Ad- 
ams, for over 10 years vice-president 
and general manager of Arnold Print 
Works, North Adams, Mass., and 
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more recently general manager of 
The Lawrence Print Works, Inc., a 
division of the Aspinook Corp., will 
establish a department in the Barnes 
organization to serve the rayon and 
cotton dyeing and finishing plants 
in the same capacity that the pres- 
ent organization serves the cotton, 
woolen and rayon cloth mills in man- 
ufacturing activities. 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa., has purchased the fa- 
mous Whitemarsh Hall, former resi- 
dence of the late Edward T. Stotes- 
bury, and will convert it into a scien- 
tific research laboratory that will be 
a scientific institution, with no com- 
mercial or manufacturing operations 
of any kind. The house, containing 
about 150 rooms, is located just out- 
side of Philadelphia, and has been 
known as one of the residential show 
places of the country. 


Paul J. Weber, economist and head 
of the economic research department 
of Hercules Powder Company, Wil- 
mington, Del., has been elected as- 
sistant treasurer of the company. 





Dr. Hochstadter 


Mr. Collyer 


Robert Collyer has been promoted 
to advertising manager of the Calco 
Chemical Division, American Cyana- 
mid Co., Bound Brook, N. J. In his 
new position Mr. Collyer, who was 
active in direct mail advertising and 
in the printing trade in New York 
before joining the Calco organiza- 
tion, will supervise the advertising 
and promotion activities of the divi- 
sion. 


Dr. Irving Hochstadter has been 
appointed research administrator to 
Gallowhur & Co., 250 East 43rd St., 
New York City, manufacturers of 
Skol, Skat, the newly-developed 
Puratized process for treating tex- 
tiles, textile finishes, etc. Formerly, 
Dr. Hochstadter was president and 
technical director of the Hochstadter 
Laboratories, Inc., and of Still and 
Van Siclen, Inc. 


Edward J. Burnell, vice-president 
and general manager in charge of 
Pershing Road plant operations and 
central division sales for Link-Belt 
Company, has been transferred to 
the executive office of the company, 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, III. 
In his new position he will be in 


charge of sales for the entire Link- 
Belt Company. Directly assisting 
Mr. Burnell will be Nelson L. Davis, 
sales manager for materials handling 
machinery; William H. Kinkead, 
sales manager for power transmis- 
sion machinery; and C. Walter 
Spalding, sales manager for power 
transmission equipment required by 
original -equipment manufacturers 
and duplicate machinery accounts. 

Harold L. Hoefman, manager of 
the company’s Atlanta plant, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Burnell as general manag- 
er of the Link-Belt Pershing Road 
plant in Chicago. Richard B. Holmes, 
district manager at Indianapolis, has 
become manager of the Atlanta plant 
to succeed Mr. Hoefman; and David 
E. Davidson, district engineer at De- 
troit, succeeds Mr. Holmes. 


Devoe and Raynolds Co., Inc., New 
York City, has appointed Henry N. 
Lyons to a newly-created position of 
administrative manager of labora- 
tories. Mr. Lyons will follow through 
the many lines of research instituted 
at the company’s laboratories in 
Louisville. 


R. Thomas Smith, who has been 
superintendent of the Arnall Mills, 
Sargent, Ga., is now representing A. 
B. Carter, Inc., Gastonia, N. C.; Mill 
Devices Co., manufacturers of Boyce 
knotters and knotter parts, and Car- 
ter Traveler Co., manufacturers of 
ring travelers. He covers the mills in 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and a 
part of Tennessee. 


Thermoid Company has completed 
acquisition of the Joseph Stokes 
Rubber Co., with its plant in Tren- 
ton, N. J., and its subsidiary in Wel- 
land, Ontario, Canada. 


Fred H. Pinkerton has been made 
director of public relations of 
Reeves Sound Labor.tories, Inc. He 
was formerly manager of sales pro- 
motion and advertising of the indus- 
trial division of United States Rub- 
ber Company. 


The research and development de- 
partment staff of the Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 7, Pa., has 
been augmented by the addition of 
J. Grant-Mackay, formerly with Jef- 
ferson Island Salt Mining Co.; Fran- 
cis E. Murphy, formerly with Gen- 
eral Chemical Co.; Dr. Herbert E-. 
Ricks, formerly with Petroleum 
Chemicals, Inc.; and Alfred H. Pope, 
formerly with General Chemical De- 
fense Corp. Dr. S. C. Ogburn, Jr., is 
manager of the department. 


Dr. Austin G. Edison, identified 
with the design and operation of the 
nylon plants of E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., from the beginning 
of the development, has been ap- 
pointed technical manager in the ny- 
lon research section, with headquar- 
ters in Wilmington, Del. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Louis L. Larson, who has 
been transferred to a special assign- 
ment in the explosives department. 


Alex Haynes, who for the past 15 
years has_ represented Ferguson 
Gear Co., Gastonia, N. C., has ac- 
cepted a position as technical engi- 
neer with Carter Traveler Company, 
covering Eastern North Carolina and 
Virginia. 
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Corn Products 
Warp Sizing 


Finishing 
Starches 
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The uniformity, cleanliness and consistent 

high quality of Corn Products starches and 

gums are well-known to leading textile man- 

ufacturers. The technicians of Corn Products 

are always glad to help the manufacturer 

with Warp Sizing, finishing or other textile 
problems. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Textile Offices: 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 


Greenville, S. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
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A SAVING AT 
EVERY TURN 


DARNELL 
CASTERS 





Precision-made Darnell 
Casters with the DOUBLE 
BALL-BEARING SWIVEL 
assure a long life of effi- 
cient, economical service 


KKKKK 





DARNELL 


CORPORATION, LTD. 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
36 NW. CLINTON, CHICAGO 
60 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


and MATERIALS: 


= — ee 





Liquid Level Control 


The Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., announce the addi- 
tion to its line of a buoyancy-type in- 
strument, its new “Level-Buoy”, which 
both controls and indicates liquid level. 
The new instrument employs the Tay- 
lor Fulscope control mechanism with 
either completely adjustable sensitivi- 
ty for smooth throttling level control, 
or automatic reset for averaging of 





With a minimum distur- 


level 
bance to the process. 

A torque tube transmits the level 
changes to the instrument mechanism, 
thus eliminating a stuffing box, with 
its need for lubrication or packing, and 


liquid 


giving a closed system. The torque 
tube is interchangeable with the ones 
used in the Taylor aneroid manometer. 
According to the manufacturer, the 
“Level-Buoy” handles liquids with spe- 
cific gravities between .2 and 2.0 and 
is available in the standard ranges of 
14 inches, 32 inches, 60 
inches, and 120 inches. 
5 

Self-Priming Pump 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has announced their new Type 
AO self-priming pump, with an _ im- 
proved automatically controlled valve, 
the design and operation of which is an 
important factor in the self-priming 
action of the pump. 

Priming of the Type AO pump is ac- 
complished as the motion of the water 
throughout the pump runner and the 
volute passage carries behind it a slug 
of air, drawing air in the _ suction 
passage through the impeller and out 
through the priming chamber. This 
hydraulic action lifts the column of 
water in the suction line and achieves 
the same resuits as would a separate 


inches, 72 


112 


vacuum pump. The priming valve 
closes slowly during this process, act- 
ing as a spring tension which governs 
the rate of priming and the static 
height of the priming suction lift. The 
automatic closing of the valve after 
complete priming prevents water from 
by-passing back to the suction cham- 
ber, with resultant power loss. 

The manufacturer announces plans 
for a complete line of this new pump, 
from one to six inch size, although only 
92-inch and 3-inech sizes are now ready 
for immediate distribution. The entire 
line will range from a very small ca- 
pacity to 1400 gpm and up to heads of 
100 feet or over. 

* 


Mildew Preventive 
Gallowhur & Co., 


have announced a new chemical for- 
mula, developed by their research 
chemist, Dr. Frank J. Sowa, to prevent 
the mildewing of textiles, textile fin- 
ishes, rubber, leather, paper, and plas- 
tics. Known as the “Puratized Proc- 
ess”, the formula is reported to give 
lasting bacteriostatic and fungistatic 
protection to the articles treated and 
to increase their life and serviceability. 
* 
Pneumatic Atomizing Nozzle 
for Humidification Systems 

Spraying Systems Co., Chicago, IIL, 
has developed a new pneumatic atomiz- 
ing nozzle for processes requiring close 


New York City, 


~ we 











control of atmospheric conditions. In 
this nozzle the water and compressed 
air are mixed externally to produce a 
round spray. This spray is projected 


from 10 to 20 feet depending on air 
pressure used in the humidifying sys- 
tem. The nozzle is a complete unit in 
itself. Two monel metal strainers— 
one for air, the other for water—are 
included in the body of the nozzle. 
This, it is pointed out, permits easy 
removal of the strainers for cleaning 
or replacement without disturbing the 
nozzle or lines, and eliminates possi- 
bility of clogging the nozzle orifice by 
pipe scale or other dirt loosened by 
accidental jarring of lines. 
€ 

Stand-by Fire Pumps 

Fairbanks, Morse and Co., 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., have an- 
nounced a new line of gasoline engine- 
driven fire pumps as an adjunct to the 
safety of a factory or community, 
where electric or steam power has be- 
come unavailable from some cause be- 
yond control. 

Manufactured in capacities of 500, 
750, and 1000 gallons per minute, the 
new units are claimed to have: start- 
ing comparable to automobile starting; 
full engine developed horsepower avail- 
able in a minimum of time; automatic 
Starting, if desired, from pressure 
switches or thermostat; and economical 
cost of operation. Several units can 
be installed to obtain a desired total 
capacity. 

The manufacturer announces that 
the new line fully conforms to the 
specifications of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and the National 
Fire Protective Association and carries 
the approval of the Underwriters Lab- 
oratories, etc 

sf ’ 
Radiant Heat 


for Armature Repairs 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 


turing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., an- 
nounces that, by using 120 Westing- 
house 250-watt infra-red lamps, the 
insulating varnish on rewound arma- 
tures of electric motors has been dried 
in one-half to one-third the time usual- 
ly required. An 18-inch armature, re- 
quiring 30 hours in the convection 
oven, iS baked in 8 hours under infra- 
red, while a small 6-inch armature 
requires less than half that time to 
bake out. 

First cost and installation time of 
the unit were reduced by using the orig- 
inal brick oven—the old doors being 
removed, the roof ventilated, and the 
two banks of lamps being suspended 
on barn door hangers. Each bank of 
60 lamps consists of 4 rows mounted 
in a semi-circle, with a 27-inch radius. 
The barn door hangers permit placing 
the lamps the proper distance from 
the armature surface, irrespective of 
its diameter. The power supply is sin- 
gie phase, three wire; and the total 
load is 30 kilowatts. 
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Photograph taken in leading New England Teatile Mill.* 


SAVE 


MONEY—OIL—LABOR—YARN 
WITH THE 


NEW WICACO 
SPINDLE OILER 


(Patented) 
Leading Textile Plants Make These Claims 


|1—50°/, saving on Labor. 

2—50°/, saving on Oil. 

3—Labor saving $1000 per year 
per machine. (Many plants have 
two and three machines). 

4—10°/, Power saving. 

5—No yarn spoilage from overfilled 

bolsters. 

: 6—Easily operated by female help. 








What Is Humidity For? 








7—No oil soaked tapes. 

8—Cooler running spindles. 

9—No oil drip on floor. 

|0—Refiltered oil has a greater affin- 
ity to cling to metal, offering 
better lubrication. 


TTT iliitii iii, 


All the above claims taken from users’ letters. 
*Name furnished on request. 


Write Today for Complete Details and Price. 


 =6hlr THE 6 WICACO 
MACHINE CORP. 


Southern 75th Anniversary New England 
at ene w 4 mn ge ne ag 
radfor ayne Junction American Supply Co. 
161 _ St., NW. y No. 78 Fountain 8t. 


Atlanta, Ga Philadelphia, Pa. 


Re TT 


Providence, RB. L 
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For an unsuspected purpose 
in textiles. And a very much 
better job with the help of 


Certified Climate 


Regain higher and 
more dependable. 
Greater strength 
and more uniform- 
ity in numbers. 





Drafting of Fibers 
smoother and more 
compact. Waste 
and fly reduced 
to a remarkable 
degree. 


Air enters through 
mixing chamber 


Fewer Ends Down. 
Not as many stops 
orpiecings. Notas 
many adjustments. 
Cleaner and very 
much more com- 
fortable rooms. 





Propelled Salah ducts, 
graduated 


Better Product 
irom shorter, less 
expensive staple. 
And very often 
2% to 3% 


more production. 


Coitipped CLIMATE 


with its exclusive 
method of control 
has been known to 


PAY FOR ITSELF 


in a year, or less. 





Automatic shutters 
let heat out 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


T. STEVENS has been 
made deputy director for purchases, 
procurement division, Office of the 
Quartermaster General, Washington, 


Cot. ROBERT 


D. C. Masor-Gen. C. L. Corsin is di- 
rector of procurement. The clothing 
and textile branch, of which Colonel 


Stevens has been chief, has been re- 
organized into a textile branch and a 
clothing branch. Lgevut.-Cont. C. C. 
BALDWIN is chief of the textile branch, 
and Lieut.-CoLt. CAMPBELL IT). GARRETT 
is head of the clothing branch; and W. 
H. Hocnu, formerly assistant treasurer 
of Whitin Machine Works, Whitins- 
ville, Mass., who has been a civilian 
consultant of the Office of the Quarter- 
master General since January 1942, 
has been made executive assistant to 


Colonel Stevens. 


ERNEST T. Bocer, formerly vice-pres- 
ident of Boger & Crawford, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in charge of its Lincoln- 
ton (N. C.) mill, is now in charge of 
a section of American Field Service 
ambulances attached to the British 
Eighth Army in Italy. He is a son of 
the late Ropert C. BoGer, one of the 
founders of the company, and went to 
the Middle East more than a year ago 
as a volunteer ambulance driver. He 
recently was premoted to corporal. 


M. WELDON Rocers has become gen- 
eral manager of manufacturing at the 
Jackson Mills, Wellford, S. C., which 
also has branch plants at Iva, S. C., 
and High Shoals, N. C. He has been 
for several years general superintend- 
ent of Chadwick-Hoskins Company, 
Charlotte, N. C., where he has been 
succeeded by CULVER Batson, former- 
ly manager and superintendent at the 
Consolidated Textile Corp., Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 


W. W. SwHarp, Jr., has resigned as 
general manager of the Siler City (N. 
C.) plant of Mock, Judson, Voehringer, 
Inc., to become assistant to the presi- 
dent of Rufus D. Wilson, Inc., Burling- 
ton, N. C., manufacturers of full-fash- 
ioned hosiery, and is in charge of pro- 
duction at the company’s mills at Bur- 
lington and Gibsonville, N. C.. and at 
the recently acquired plant at Shen- 
andoah, Va. 


DONALD BRIGHAM has been made 
cloth buyer for the cotton and rayon 
division of Pacific Mills, 214 Church 
St., New York City, succeeding Wiisur 
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IX. RHoapEs, resigned. Mr. Brigham re- 
mains in charge of the planning de 
partment. Mr. Rhoades is opening his 
own office as mill representative and 
broker in cloth and yarns, under the 
Rhoades & Smith, at 99 
St., Boston, Mass. 


name of 
Chauncy 


ETHEL R. DUHAN, formerly in charge 
of the textile library of the Sanforized 
Division of Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
New York City, has joined the editorial 
staff of Good Housekeeping. Miss 
Duhan will organize a textile library 
which will operate as a current catalog 
of all important fabrics that meet the 
quality standards of the magazine. 


Ropert J. MCCONNELL has been pro- 
moted to vice-president of Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. Be- 
fore joining Whitin several years ago, 
Mr. McConnell was general superin- 
tendent of the Naumkeag Steam Cot- 
ton Company, Salem, Mass. 


Davip Moxon, for the past 11 years 
agent and general manager of the Wil- 
limantie (Conn.) Mills of The Ameri- 
can Thread Company, has resigned, He 
had been connected with the company 
in various capacities for nearly 38 
years. 


CHARLES CORRIGAN has been promot- 
ed from night second hand of weaving 
to overseer of weaving at the Exeter 
(N. H.) Mfg. Company. Before going 
to Exeter he was overseer of weaving 
at Compania Textilera Ariguanabo 
S.A., Bauta, Cuba. 


C. H. HupGens has been promoted 
from shift foreman to general foreman 
of preparation in the rayon mill of 
Marshall Field & Co., Spray, N. C. 
JACK WASHBURN has been promoted to 
shift foreman. 


JOHN D. formerly superin- 
tendent of the Kershaw (S. C.) plant 
of The Springs Cotton Mills, has been 
promoted to manager of this plant. He 
was at one time assistant manager of 
the Lancaster (S. C.) plant. 


GREEN, 


REDLEY SHELDRICK, formerly with the 
George E. Duffy Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass., is now agent of Haywood Wool- 
en Co., East Douglas, Mass. JOHN 
BURNETT is superintendent and Epwarp 
(CARLETON ‘assistant superintendent. 





A. Bb. PETERSON, for many years over- 
seer of spinning at Pacolet Mfg. Co., 
Mill No. 4, New Holland, Ga., has been 
promoted to assistant superintendent. 


RICHARD G. WALDREP has been pro- 
moted to overseer of spinning. 


J. H. JACKSON has resigned his po- 
sition on the 2nd shift carding at Ama- 
zon Cotton Mills, Thomasville, N. C., 
to become day overseer of carding at 
the Cornelius Cotton Mill, Cornelius, 
North Carolina. 


EK. B. SwHaw, formerly § assistant 
agent, American Thread Co., Williman- 
tic, Conn., is now agent, succeeding 
Davip Moxon, resigned. ©. W. Hix is 
now plant manager. 


H. A. Pickrorp is manager of High- 
land Mills, Inc., Griffin, Ga. He suc- 
ceeded H. V. MurpAven, who is now 
superintendent of the Industrial Cot- 
ton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., as noted. 


ARCHIE J. GOULD, formerly with the 
Verney Mills, Peterboro, N. H., is now 
superintendent of the Jusblat Mfg. Co., 
Pittston, Pa. 


GEORGE PICKETT, formerly with the 
Seneca Knitting Mills, Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., is now overseer of finishing at 
the La Ree Woolen Co., Auburn, Mass. 


EDWARD C. RICHARDS is now genefal 
manager of J. S. Mason & Sons, West- 
boro, Mass., manufacturers of narrow 
fabrics. 


C. A. St. LAWRENCE, who has been 
with the Boston office of William Whit- 
man & Co., Inc., for 37 years, has been 
elected assistant treasurer. 


J. L. OUELLETTE, formerly with the 
Huntington (Quebec) Woolen Mills, is 
now overseer of carding at the Mere- 
dith (N. H.) Linen Mills. 


Obituary 


First Lt. JOHN L. VOEHRINGER, 24, 
son of JOHN K. VoEHRINGER, of Mock, 
Judson, Voehringer Co., Inec., Greens 
boro, N. C., was killed on October 8 
when the Flying Fortress of which he 
was shot down over 


was navigator 


Germany. 


B. ANDERSON STIGEN, 71, manager of 
the Charlotte branch of the General 
Dyestuff Corporation of New York 
City, died of a heart attack at his of- 
fice on November 2. 


THOMAS A. YATES, 43, executive vice- 
president of the Yates’ Bleachery, 
Flintstone, Ga., died suddenly at his 
home in November. 
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ec...amd everywhere that Mary went...” 


VERY WHERE?” is not 
strictly true, of course, be- 
cause the trident truck that 

we refer to would hardly “follow 
her to school one day”. However, 
when Mary is working on the 
Automatic Spooler, this truck is 
almost as faithful as the lamb in 
our childhood poem. As Mary 
moves along, filling empty bobbin 
pockets, taking off full cheeses, 
and putting on starters, the truck 
is always by her side. It runs on 
ball bearing wheels on a track in 
the floor and a gentle push on a 
padded, spring-mounted bumper 


is all Mary has to give to nudge it 
along as she works. This truck car- 
ries two tridents, each of which 
will hold 15 full cheeses or start- 
ers. Also, it is the same height as 
the trident transfer table, so Mary 
can slide the full tridents off with- 
out any heavy lifting. ... This 1s 
one of the many ways in which we 
took into consideration conven- 
ience for the operators when we 
designed the Automatic Spooler. 
And it is one of the reasons why 
Operators on Automatic Spoolers 
are able to turn out more war 
goods, faster, with less effort. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES * TWISTER 


BARBER-COLMAN 


| en | oe | ae | 


Roc K 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S. A. 
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GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S.A. 
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For Example... 


The following production fig- 
ures are taken from the spooler 
department of a mill now run- 


ning goods for war purposes: 
Count 

Ring 

Traverse 

Pounds per hour per Spooler 415 


Beams per cheese at 29,000 


yds. per Beam 


CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 
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MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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Py GB 
Experience and 


Equipment 


that SPELL 
Efficiency and 


Economy 





When the war started of dependability in keeping 


SONOCO had more than 40 both war consumers and 
years experience in back of normal customers efficiently 
them, with an estimated 10 and economically supplied. 
years expansion facilities 


| ahead of them. 


The American System of 
Free Competitive Enter- 
In spite of tremendous war prise developed the Four 


demands on manpower and E’s of Business which have 


productive capacity, they proven out at SONOCO, both 


have managed a high degree in war and peace. 
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§ PAPER CARRIERS) 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts LoMpany 
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ONT. ee oF CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 





Just for the pleasure of giving, 


A In the hope of helping his brother along, 


"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 
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Cloth Weights and 
Yarn Tolerances 


IN ALL these years and years in which we have 
been making such wonderful strides of progress in ma- 
chines and methods, some of our old-time troubles are 
still with us. In many seemingly simple manufactur- 
ing problems we have not made much progress. We 
have reduced doublings from the thousands to less 
than hundreds. We have separated unskilled labor 
from skilled labor, thereby doubling, trebling and 
quadrupling the number of machines per operative. 
Progress in textile manufacturing has truly been won- 
derful, still some of those knotty little problems we 
were struggling with 25 years ago seem not to have 
changed in the least. They are still with us. And to 
see the wide difference in the way some of those small 
problems are handled by overseers and superintendents 
in mills almost in the same back yard—well, to say the 
least, it is quite hard to understand. 

One item we have in mind came to our attention 
last summer while visiting a mill during a protracted 
rainy spell in hot weather. Everybody seemed to be 
in a dither over the fact that the cloth weights had 
all gone to hang. The office was on the superintend- 
ent’s neck and he was on everybody else’s neck, even 
to the cloth room overseer and the master mechanic. 
The overseer of weaving was complaining because he 
claimed they had run in a streak of light warp yarn 
on him and his production was greatly reduced. The 
overseer of spinning was complaining because as he 
said his creels were full of light and heavy roving and 
he could not change gears to make the heavy roving 
light enough without making the light roving make 
yarn which was too light—and so the complaints went 
round and round and were coming out nowhere except 
that everyone was catching H-e-1-l. 

Does all this have a rather familiar sound, fel- 
lows? Yes, I suppose (?) you have heard of a mill 
one time—not yours, of course—that had a little trou- 
ble in keeping cloth weights. 

Anyway, the mill referred to made an effort not 
to change the warp but to do all changing on the fill- 
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ing. Now that is all right as far as it goes, but if the 
warp numbers are allowed to gradually lean to the 
heavy side, not quite enough to change but still very 
near to the changing point for say a couple of weeks 
before a rainy spell and then not lighten quite fast 
enough as the rainy hot weather continues, you will 
have the spinning room creels one-half to three-quar- 
ters full of roving so much on the heavy side that 
your warper beam weights are now so darn heavy 
that you can’t bring them back within reason without 
having to change the warp so much that when it does 
clear off the breaking strength of the warps in the 
loom has dropped so much that it will affect your 
loom production, 

No, OLD-TIMER does not have a patented system 
which will eliminate all of this trouble. Gosh, he wishes 
he had! But some mills do handle this problem much 
more efficiently than others. It is almost inexcusable 
for a mill to get into the very bad condition as the 
mill we visited last summer. 

A careful inspection of their records revealed that 
they had simply gone to sleep, so to speak, on keeping 
their numbers for several weeks before the protracted 
rainy spell struck them. Everything was going along 
so nicely they just “forgot” about the numbers and 
the looms were full of warp which was on the heavy 
side, not bad but enough to be bad when the humid 
weather hit and the spinning was of course full of 
the almost too heavy roving. When they lightened 
the filling to where they could not lighten any more 
and the cloth was still much too heavy, they got pan- 
icky and started doing everything and then almost 
everything happened. 

We knew of a mill of over 100,000 spindles not far 
from this plant, making the same styles of goods, and 
so we decided it was worth losing a day to go by and 
see how the cloth weights were in that mill. 

The next day, while walking through this other 
mill with the overseer of weaving (the superintendent 
was away) we asked him how his cloth weights were 
during this long hot rainy spell. 

“Oh, they are a little on the heavy side but not 
bad.” 
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“Has the office been on you fellows about the 
cloth weights?” 

“No, not as I know of. Say, the overseer of card- 
ing and the overseer of spinning do the worrying 
about keeping our numbers, so I guess you had better 
ask them.” 

So, to the card room we climbed and darn if the 
overseer of carding wasn’t out, but his assistant knew 
me and was very glad to answer questions. 

“How about this damp weather? Is it giving you 
much trouble about keeping your weights right? Has 
the overseer of spinning been on your neck about 
lightening up?” 

“Hell, no. The overseer of spinning has nothing 
to say to us about our weights, and neither does the 
super, for that matter. We have our standard weights 
for each roving and the tolerance on the heavy and 
light side of that standard, and, boy, we stay within 
those tolerances regardless. Because if we don’t, the 
superintendent will do more than just get on our 
necks,” 

“And what are those tolerances?” 

“Well now, OLD-TIMER, I guess you better ask the 
boss about that, but I can tell you the tolerances were 
all worked out a few years ago and were based on bone 
dry weights.” 

(For the reader’s benefit, I will say that probably 
reasonable tolerances for 5.00-hank roving would be 
5.05 and 4.95.) 

“That is O. K., Mr. Second Hand, but can you tell 
me how you hold your rovings to those tolerances? 
That is, do you always change the picker lap weights 
or do you—” 

“Oh, no. Of course we change our picker laps 
when they get too heavy or too light, but where we 
keep our roving weights is by weighing drawings four 
times per day and thereby keeping that drawing sliver 
right on the dot.” 

“Thanks a lot, my friend. So long, and tell Mr. 
Overseer of Carding howdy for me.” 

Then I went up to see the overseer of spinning and 
met him right at the door. After a few words of the 
usual conversation I popped the same question and he 
took me by the arm and walked just inside the door. 
He pointed to the section men who were changing 
crown gears. 

“Heavy or light?”’, we asked. 

“Light,” he replied with a smile. 

“But it has cleared off beautifully. Don’t you 
think your numbers will get lighter tomorrow ?” 

“Maybe so, but OLD-TIMER, we .have long ago 
learned not to guess what the numbers will do tomor- 
row or the next day. I have a standard for each 
number of my warp and filling. We have tolerances 
of variation from those standards and when any of 
those numbers go beyond those tolerances we change, 
brother, regardless of whether it is raining or the 
sun is shining or what we think about tomorrow.” 


A Suggestion for 
Your Cloth Room 
HERE’S another one of those little almost insig- 
nificant items: Cloth seams at the stitchers. Tall 
trees from little acorns grow, you know. And pennies 
saved make dollars. And you’d probably be surprised 





at how many pennies the average mill is throwing 
away by paying no attention to this small item of cloth 
seams. And finishing plants—oh boy, just look the 
next time you go through a finishing plant. 

The cloth room in many mills tears off a seam on 
each end of every roll of cloth they handle. In some 
cloth rooms the cloth is sewn twice, therefore four 
small pieces of cloth are torn off. Then the finishing 
plant tears off another seam, sometimes two. In all, 
each cut of cloth will lose 8 to 12 inches, depending 
upon how far from the end of the cloth they allow the 
operatives to place the seam. Oftentimes you will find 
the seam 21% inches from the end of the cloth and it is 
natural for the operative to tear the cloth the same 
distance inside the seam as the seam is from the end 
of the cloth. I am unable to explain why they do this 
except possibly the operative likes to see the seam in 
the middle of the strip of cloth he tears off. My esti- 
mate of 8 to 12 inches of cloth being wasted for each 
roll or cut is based on the seam being placed not over 
2 inches from the end of the cloth, and if you do not 
believe that is conservative, take a look. 

Of course you know there is a sewing head manu- 
factured which sews a seam that will easily ravel out— 
simply take hold of the end of the sewing thread and 
pull; you can do it quicker than you can tear the 
cloth—not at first, but after you have gotten over the 
habit of tearing the cloth. Here is that old lesson on 
habit again. Yes, we are all creatures of habit and 
the operative who has been tearing cloth at the seams 
for several years will kick like heck when you tell 
him he must pull the sewing thread, but once he has 
formed the habit it will be just as hard to make him 
go back to tearing. 

It certainly does not look consistent with good 
manufacturing practice to go through a well-managed 
plant where everything looks like efficiency to the last 
degree, and then come to the folders and see a great 
pile or box of strips of perfectly good cloth at each 
folder. 


MOST MILLS have a system to check on loom fixers’ 
methods of setting the different parts of the looms, 
but we haven’t seen any system for checking the card 
settings made by card grinders. Do you have one? 
If so, the “How OTHER MEN MANAGE” Department of 
COTTON would appreciate an explanation from you. 


WE JUST ran across the copy of a letter we wrote 
to a mill in June 1941, predicting a shortage of textile 
operatives in the near future and advising them to 
put a skirt (a woman) on every job they possibly 
could. One of their overseers gave us quite a horse 
laugh when we suggested women sweepers and oilers. 
Wonder how he feels about it now? 


Are You in Politics? 


MR. SUPERINTENDENT or Mr. Overseer, are you tak- 
ing an active part in local politics? Well, if you are, 
watch your step, brother, watch your step. You may 
be riding high right now but unless OLD-TIMER’S ob- 
servations for 30 years go haywire, you are due for 
a fall some of these days and the loss of many good 
friends. 
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@ You can design to more 
readily available standard sizes 
and shapes and provide quick 
maintenance without sacrifice 
of bearing performance when 
you specify Bunting Bronze 
Standardized Bearings, com- 
pletely machined and finished, 
ready for application in ma- 
chine tools, electric motors 
industrial machinery and 
equipment of all kinds. Avail- 
able in many different sizes, 
Bunting Bronze Bars are ma- 
chined [.D., O.D. and Ends. 
Solid Bars are centered. Ask 
your wholesaler. Write for cat- 
alog giving complete specifi- 
cation data. The Bunting Brass 
& Bronze Company, Toledo, O. 
Warehouses in Principal Cities. 
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Let us furnish the facts 
you need for your own 


post-war planning 





UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
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@ Helps separate long fibres from short 


Mi \ 7 R 0 @ Prevents waste by saving good fibres 
= 


~» LT: 


@ Makes fibres more supple, pliable 


@ Provides control of conditions caused 


OU AS T A N D ING by static electricity 
jan @ Protects cards and preserves the wire 
Conditioner 7 
@ Safeguards health, insures better 
for working conditions by preventing 


Dust ond Fl 
Textile Fibres 








HERMAS SHEAR 


The Shear You’ll Want 
NOW — and AFTER 
the War, BECAUSE--- 


. . « The new Hermas Shear—cleans both sides 
and selvages of the cloth in a single operation, 


at up to 125 yards a minute. 
® 


. . « It shears all types of fabrics, from delicate 





rayons to heavy duck. 
& 


. . It passes seams automatically, shearing up 


HERMAS MACHINE CO. - 8 inches from each seam. 


America's Only Exclusive Specialists in Clothroom Equipment * 
HAWTHORNE, NEW JERSEY . . . Ease of maintenance: and prompt service 
+ soaueeeapaayeads prevent time out for adjustment or repairs. 
BR. D. Hughes Sales Company Carolina Specialty Company 
~~ ——VU—niwe@:-." ~ 
s e 0., 
Daseete and Sivutecsl. Ganate Ask for information about Hermas’ 
Roberto Zander Unisel, Ltd. 
Buenos Aires, Argentina Manchester, England full line of Clothroom Equipment. 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


More Sliver in 
the Sliver Can 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We have made several changes in our card room 
organization, many of which have proved of real 
value. Like so many others we have had several! 
trials at putting more sliver in the sliver can. Our 
first attempt was to use the doffer calender roll 
spring tension device on our cards. From 10 pounds 
per can, we increased the weight to 15. When this 
compacted sliver reached the drawing frames it ran 
O.K., and both card and drawing hands heartily ap- 
proved of it by reason of less doffing and creeling. 
No changes were made in drawing settings or drafts. 
We ran enough to make a good sample and cut it off. 
This sample was then followed through the spinning 
room where one frame was creeled in fully. Size 
and break tests were made daily and the yarn was 
found to compare favorably with our regular work. 
The end breakage tests were on the high side and for 
this reason we decided to go no further with this 
particular arrangement. 

Probably we aimed too high and it is possible 
that a somewhat lower percentage of added weight 
in the sliver can might have been possible. How- 
ever, at this time one of our staff was fortunate 
enough to meet an engineer prominent in the textile 
research field. His suggestion was that we tem- 
porarily postpone this experiment because a radical- 
ly new attachment was due to enter this field as soon 
as Government priorities would permit. This device 
may be applied to cards or drawing but since it re- 
quires the use of anti-friction bearings it is “out” 
for the time being. This engineer suggested that we 
concentrate on improving our yarn strength and 
uniformity by a card room change. Briefly, his idea 
was to make a very light weight card and drawing 
sliver, starting at the card and using an exceptional- 
ly high draft. ; 

Our first thought was production. Reducing the 
sliver weight would reduce our already overburdened 
card production. The answer was to maintain the 
same pounds per hour by increasing the doffer 
speed. This seemed radical, but we went ahead and 
set up a trial organization. Pounds per hour on 
cards and drawing were calculated and speeds set 
up to give the required production. The new speeds 
seemed excessive, but after an extended trial the new 
product proved superior in quality, performance and 
appearance. The longer draft allowed a better job 
of carding and the appearance of the new sliver was 
particularly impressive. Whenever a small tuft of 
card sliver was withdrawn and stapled between the 
fingers it almost seemed that the fibers were as 
even and as straight as breaker drawing sliver. 





WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. 


Not being satisfied with this proof alone, we had 
this sliver checked on a sliver tester. This machine 
rates slivers in one of four classes, Poor, Fair, Good, 
and Excellent. The report on the light weight sliver 
was Excellent, whereas on the heavy weight regular 
sliver the machine classed this as Good. All-in-all, 
a very definite improvement was made. 


To put in this change, we made a number of ad- 
justments which eventually allowed us to increase 
the weight of sliver in the can by 20 per cent on the 
cards. We did this by changing our trumpets to 
properly handle the new lighter weight sliver. We 
also changed the can table drive gear which slowed 
down the can table giving a closer lay. 

The drawing frames were in turn changed and the 
following adjustments made: Sliver weight reduced, 
trumpets changed and re-set, and the entire frame 
speeded up to hold the original production. The 
sliver tester again showed our lighter weight sliver 
as superior to the regular weight. We experienced 
some difficulty at first with our top rolls. The 
high speed was plenty tough on these and we hope 
that in a less troubled era we may buy enough draw- 
ing to meet our needs with reduced speeds. How- 
ever, as far as we are concerned, the light weight 
sliver is here to stay. The sliver tester also proved 
that we made a better sliver with our heavier draw- 
ing frame roll weights on the front roll rather than 
the back roll. 

We increased the amount of sliver in the drawing 
can by 12% per cent and it may be possible at a 
later date to extend the doff even further. 

One point I would like to make here in regard to 
drawing sliver compression is the necessity of set- 
ting the trumpet as close to the bite of the rolls as 
possible. This is essential to prevent the gain of 
compression being lost between these two points, as 
the sliver expands rapidly here. To find the correct 
spacing, set the trumpet closely to the bite of the 
roll, start the machine up, then drop a small ball of 
lint into the moving web. This will cause a “bung- 
up” and if the frame fails to stop, the setting is too 
close. Back off gradually until the proper spacing 
has been found. Then, by use of gauges, this setting 
may be set up as standard for a given weight of 
sliver. 

We also tried adding weight: to our coilar plates 
in an effort to increase the time per doff. On cards 
doffing every 75 minutes, we were able to run up to 
105 minutes. This looked very good until the draw- 
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ing tenders reported this sliver breaking back at 
this point. It seems that the upper or topmost lay- 
ers in the card can had a tendency to roll under and 
interlock with the preceding layers. This caused the 
trouble at the draw frames. We feel that in time 
we may be able to work this out satisfactorily but 
only on the card. When we applied the extra weight 
to the draw frame coilers, the cast tooth gears con- 
necting the coiler plate gear to the vertical shaft 
gear proved unequal to the task and had to be re- 
placed before even a part doff was run. Better made 


oe and improved design would no doubt be helpful 
ere, 


CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7484 


» 
_ ae 


Other Ideas on 
Maintaining Strength 


EDITOR COTTON: 


The question propounded by “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7444” in the June issue of COTTON, as to whether 
mills are able, with less doublings, to maintain 
standard breaking strength in their yarns, intereats 
us very much, and as a contribution to the discus- 
sion, I would like to give you our findings on some 
tests in this connection. 

We find that we have been able to stay above the 
new Draper standard in tensile strength with yarns 
of 10s/1 and heavier. Yarns lighter than 10s/1 have 
dropped below the new standard but are still above 
the old standard. 

Since the Draper standard is rather ancient and 
was compiled before mills thought of controlling the 
temperature and humidity in their laboratories, and 
the tests were performed in mills throughout the 
country, we prefer to follow the standard skein 
breaks as outlined in the tables compiled by F. P. 
Sheldon & Son, Providence, R. I. The yarn used in 
compiling these tables was made on modern ma- 
chinery and conditioned very carefully at standard 
temperature and humidity, and then tested under 
precise conditions. Their figures are therefore reli- 
able and we believe give a better standard for the 
breaking strength of present day yarns. 

We are listing in Table I averages for our range 
of yarn numbers for the past two cotton seasons. 
You will note that for the 1942 cotton we were above 
the new standard with all numbers except 17%s/1 
and 20s/1. However, with 1943 cotton, after the 
number passes 10s/1, the tensile does not compare 
so favorably with the Draper standard. 

The results shown in Table I lead us to believe 
that the decrease in tensile strength is due largely 
to the quality of the cotton we are getting this year 
rather than the stepping up of production, since we 
have not changed our machine settings or mix from 
last year. Another factor may be that the heavy 
drain from various sources on our able and experi- 
enced help and. their subsequent replacement by 
learners has caused a drop in quality. 

It is a well known fact that unless the prepara- 
tory processes in making single yarns are watched 
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4.50 4.40 462 45 364 423 439 
6.75 6.68 9 286 244 283 287 
8.00 8.22 237 244 209 238 240 
10.00 9.72 199 193 16 191 186.5 
10.25 10.89 177 179 165 186 184 
11.50 11.55 155 156 147 166 162 
13.00 13.04 187 1387 132 147 141.5 
14.00 14.26 183 1385 123 187 1380 
16.00 16.12 113 114 108 120 111.5 
17.50 17.39 103 102 97 109 101 
20.00 19,87 87 86 88 96 85.5 
1942 
4.00 4.14 520 538 410 476 496 
4.50 4.55 496 601 364 423 439 
5.00 4.64 428 397 330 881 394 
6.00 6.19 831 841 275 818 325 
6.75 6.64 818 818 244 283 287 
8.00 7.81 252 246 209 238 240 
9.00 8.96 230 229 187 212 211.5 
10.00 9.36 210 197 169 191 186.5 
10.25 10.27 187 187 165 186 184 
11.50 11.65 166 168 147 166 162 
12.50 12.37 155 153 1387 152 148 
13.00 18.038 147 147 132 147 141.5 
14.00 13.87 189 138 123 137 130 
16.00 15.99 122 122 108 120 111.5 
17.50 17.44 106 106 97 109 101 
20.00 19.70 90 89 88 96 85.5 











carefully, seeing that machines are set correctly and 
are drafting properly, there will be many thick and 
thin places in the finished yarn, causing the yarn 
to have a lower tensile strength. 

The opening and picking processes are of para- 
mount importance in relation to the results secured 
in the rest of the mill, because all processing from 
carding through spinning is affected by faulty op- 
eration of machines in these rooms. We are running 
in our mills Middling grade with a staple length of 
15/16-inch, and we check frequently to see that the 
stock going through is of a uniform blend. 

The laps from our pickers are weighed every day 
on a Saco-Lowell lap meter to see that the variation 
from yard to yard is not in excess of the allowance 
on our standard weight of 15 ounces per yard. If the 
picker laps are of the proper blend and the varia- 
tion in weight is not abnormal, there will not be any 
trouble with the single yarn, providing subsequent 
processes have been set properly. 

The preparatory processes, we believe, are the 
most important function in the manufacture of cot- 
ton goods. If these processes are badly performed, 
correction cannot be made by subsequent process- 
ing. We are carding a 62-grain sliver, having the 
weight checked every day. 

On our warp yarns we are running a two-process 
drawing with 6 doublings to each process, metallic 
top and bottom rolls. The first process of drawing 
has a total draft of 5.31, and the second process 
has a total draft of 6.00, giving us a 70-grain sliver 
off of both breaker line and finisher line. 

We have installed Super-draft and Inter-draft on 
our roving frames, feeding in one end of 70-grain 
sliver and drafting it out to a .60-, .90-, and 1.80- 
hank roving with a twist of .98 in the .60-hank rov- 
ing; 1.82 in the .90-hank roving; and 1.94 in the 
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1.80-hank roving. 

We are showing in Table II the turns of twist 
per inch, doublings, front roll speeds, etc., on our 
spinning frames (where we also use long-draft) for 
all of the warp yarns that we are running. 
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14.00 2% 180 2 15.55 4.78 9 147 
16.00 2%" 1.80 2 17.78 5.00 ~ 186 
17.50 2% 180 1 9.72 4.78 5 128 
20.00 2%” 1.80 1 11.11 5.00 4 124 











{f a mill has a range of yarn numbers within 
the group we are running, and is having trouble 
with tensile strength, we suggest a check on the 
carding and spinning set-up against the following 
points: 

1. Re-check every bale for grade and staple, 
false pack, etc. Check particularly the blending 
methods. Unless a set-up is provided to catch all 
bales of cotton off standard when they are un- 
wrapped, trouble is very likely. 

2. Cotton should be opened and cleaned at a 
rate that will not damage the fiber. It is possible to 
lose a great deal of the tensile strength in opening 
and picking. 

3. If re-worked waste is fed back into the mix, 
it should be well opened, prepared and put back in 
the opener room at a regular controlled percentage. 
This is a point that is dangerous to tensile strength 
unless watched carefully. 

4. Extreme variation in the yarn number is a 
major cause of low tensile strength. Starting with 
the lap and on through the roving every effort 
should be made toward control of this item. Princi- 
pal aids are a lap meter for weighing laps, frequent 
checks of weight of sliver on cards and drawing, 
uniformity checks by weight for all cards and all 
drawing deliveries. Such efforts at control will quick- 
ly reveal the cause for lack of uniformity and once the 
source is located the remedy will be obvious. 

5. Proper draft lay-out on drawing and roving 
to prevent lumpy sliver and roving. This is a very 
easy place to destroy the possibility of obtaining 
high yarn tensile strength and is the place for the 
major share of attention. Exper-ments and diligent 
follow-ups will reveal the proper drafting lay-out. 

6. If rolls, rings, cots, travelers, bands, tapes, 
etc., are kept in tip-top shape and an adequate clean- 
ing schedule is carried out, no detrimental effect 
should occur on the spinning frames. However, a 
regularly scheduled check of draft and twist gears 
throughout the spinning department will often re- 
veal incorrect gearing that causes low tensile 
strength and bad cloth. 

7. Humidity. Volumes have been written on this 
one word, but too much cannot be said about it, for 
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improper humidification will tend to magnify the 
irregularities in cotton yarns. In our card room we 
maintain a relative humidity of 50 to 55 per cent; 
in drawing and roving from 54 to 58 per cent; and 
in the spinning room, from 60 to 68 per cent. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7464 


Methods of Opening 
Compressed Cotton 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 119 of your November issue you published 
a question from “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7477” requesting 
discussion on the best means of opening bales of com- 
pressed cotton. He explained that he does not have 
sufficient room to open his cotton ahead of time, and 
he gave his opening room lay-out, and reported that 
his laps are rough looking and his cotton seems 
curly, and the stock does not run very good in the 
carding and spinning departments. 

This mill is certainly handicapped in being able 
to open only 12 bales of compressed cotton at one 
time. I definitely think it would be very helpful 
if it could make arrangements to have more bales 
opened, even though they only feed from 12 bales. 
It is our practice to open up 120 bales of cotton at a 
time and feed from 15. 

This man states that in his opening room he has 
a blending feeder, the Spira-Whirl or Buckley beater 
with cage section, and then a vertical opener. It is 
our opinion that better results could possibly be ob- 
tained by placing the vertical opener ahead of the 
Spira-Whirl or Buckley beater. 

The only other suggestion that I have to offer 
would be that the speeds of the machines be checked 
carefully, as it is possible that the stock is being fed 
through too fast, or that the beater speeds are too 
high. The draft on the pickers might also be 
checked, 





CONTRIBUTOR No. 7478 





EDITOR COTTON: 
In trying to discuss the request of “CONTRIBUTOR 


No. 7477” ,as to the best means of processing com- 
pressed cotton, I feel the best way to cover this is to 
give the lay-out at two of our mills, and say that we 
are getting satisfactory results in the processing of 
our stock, both with compressed and what we call 
local cotton or loose baled cotton. There are times 
when we run as much as 50 per cent local cotton 
(loose baled) and 50 per cent compressed, but we 
seldom run any of what is known as high density 
cotton. 

In one of our mills, for our warp cleaning, we use 
the following processes: Saco-Lowell No. 4 bale 
breaker, lattice apron cleaner (Buckley section), two 
vertical openers, and a single process picking unit 
which is a combination of a breaker picker contain- 
ing two-blade beaters and a finisher picker which 
contains two blade beaters, connected in tandem. 

The filling in this mill is run through a Saco- 
Lowell (new) blender, a lattice apron cleaner (Buck- 
ley section), two vertical openers, and a single proc- 
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and two blade beaters. 

The foregoing gives very satisfactory opening and 
cleaning of stock in this particular mill. 

At another mill we have the following equip- 
ment for both the warp and filling: Saco-Lowell No. 
4 bale breaker, Saco-Lowell No. 12 lattice opener 
(Buckley section), two vertical openers, one screen 
section, and one Murray cleaner. 

For the warp, this stock passes through a one- 
process picking unit containing one Kirschner pin 
beater and two blade beaters hooked up in tandem. 

For the filling from this stock, we run the laps 
not only through the foregoing, but also through a 
finisher picker containing one Kirschner pin beater. 

This arrangement also gives very satisfactory 
opening and cleaning for this particular mill. 

These two mills do not make an effort to open 
the cotton previous to the time of using it. In other 
words, we take the cotton directly from the ware- 
houses, open it up immediately, and feed the stock 
into the bale breakers. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7479 
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Absenteeism 


EDITOR COTTON: 

One of the grave and trying problems facing prac- 
tically every mill manager, superintendent and over- 
seer is that of absenteeism. This is one problem about 
which there has been much talk but very little action. 
This is probably due to the fact that any method of 
curbing absenteeism is a long slow process, where the 
day-to-day accomplishments can hardly be seen; a fact 
which is usually so discouraging that we have a ten- 
dency to let up or quit before we have actually started 
to do any good. To really combat absenteeism takes a 
prolonged and concerted campaign, participated in by 
every person in the management personnel from the 
plant manager right on down to and including the 
second hand. Any campaign to combat absenteeism 
should have a plan as well as a purpose, and everyone 
who participates in the campaign should be thorough- 
ly familiar with the plan. 

In order to formulate a plan to combat absentee- 
ism, it would seem that the first step to take would be 
to state some of the underlying causes for people “lay- 
ing out”. We might start out and enumerate the ex- 
cuses that employees give for being out, but by so 
doing we would most likely arrive at a number of 
excuses and at the same time not find one good reason 
for absenteeism. A good majority of the excuses that 
we receive are absurd and do not constitute a good 
reason for an employee being absent from his or her 
job. I think that to get to the underlying causes for 
absenteeism, we would do better to forget about the 
employees’ excuses and analyze ourselves and our jobs 
and personnel practices. 

The average employee today is unsettled on his 
job and uncertain of what the future holds for him. 
He knows very little, if anything at all, about his 
company’s present policy or whether they are doing 
any post-war planning and how it will affect him 
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and his job. Of course the answer which will prob- 
ably be given to this is that the employee knows as 
much about these things today as he ever did, which is 
true, but he never did know enough about what was 
going on around him to promote good employer-em- 
ployee relationships, anyhow. Today, when he may 
have a son in the service and a hundred other things 
to worry him, he should at least be put wise as to what 
is going on in his own place of employment. Ignor- 
ance breeds dissatisfaction, and a dissatisfied worker 
will only work enough days to earn a subsistence wage. 

I know of a mill that, a few years ago, was in pretty 
bad financial shape, showing a pretty big deficit on 
its balance sheet, still there were employees in the 
mill laboring under the impression that the mill had 
a huge sinking fund, and they could not understand 
why the mill could not pay better wages. If this mill 
had let the employee know something of the true con- 
ditions of the mill rather than keeping them a closely 
guarded secret, they would have certainly enjoyed a 
better relationship with their employees. These close- 
ly guarded secrets only tend to breed distrust among 
employees and have a tendency to put them in a frame 
of mind where they do not believe anything that man- 
agement tells them. I have often heard overseers and 
superintendents say that there was no need to talk to 
their employees because they did not believe anything 
the management told them. A supervisor who makes 
such a statement should immediately take stock of 
himself for he alone is to blame for this condition. 

Another reason for absenteeism is a lack of inter- 
est on the part of the employee as to his job. The 
cause for this again comes back to the supervisor. 
Most supervisors have been accustomed to having 
about twice as many people on the payroll as it actual- 
ly took to run the job and were usually glad when 
some of them did lay out because that saved them the 
trouble of sending them back. Times are different 
now, and we must depend on each employee to be at 
his job every day, and we are being forced into build- 
ing up employee interest in the job, something we 
should have been doing all the time. This can be ac- 
complished in a number of ways: by telling the em- 
ployee just how the product he is making fits into the 
war effort; by showing the employees how much is 
lost each day they are out; by giving recognition for 
good attendance and good work; by enlisting their 
help and co-operation in production tangles, etc. 

Good running work and machinery kept in first- 
class condition should not be overlooked in a well 
planned program to combat absenteeism. An employee 
will soon lose interest in a poorly running job, or one 
in which the processing is so poor or the machinery 
in such bad condition that they have to literally fight 
the job every minute they are in the mill. They will 
either lay out pretty regularly or they will go to a 
mill where the work does run good. Every mill should 
watch its processing very closely and have a well 
planned machinery maintenance program. 

With the high labor turnover that most mills are 
experiencing today, a great many of the personnel are 
relatively new employees. It will probably be inter- 
esting to note that absenteeism runs every bit as 
high and in some cases higher among the new em- 
ployees than among the old. Certainly the labor turn- 
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variable speeds—not just a few step-speeds, but any speed 
between predetermined limits. . . . The Motodrive is one 
unit in a complete line built by REEVEs. So important are 
these variable speed units to manufacturing and finishing 
processes that they are standardly furnished on most 
leading makes of textile machines. Easily installed on 
machines in service. Send for copy of new Catalog T-435. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY e COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Recognized Leader in the Specialized Field of Speed Control Engineering 
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over is higher among the new employees than among 
the older help. The higher rate of absenteeism and 
turnover among the new employees is due mainly to 
their inability to become adjusted to their new sur- 
roundings and new work. This is due in a large meas- 
ure to the fact that they are left to adjust themselves 
without any help. They are usually sent to the over- 
seer from the personnel office, and the overseer then 
sends them to the second hand who shows the what 
job to run if it is an experienced hand, or which in- 
structor or hand to follow if a learner, without say- 
ing any more than is absolutely necessary to the new 
employee. Actually, if the overseer would take the 
time to get acquainted with the new employee and 
tell him a few points of interest about the mill and its 
reputation for giving employees steady employment, 
about any employee benefits, about the product the 
mill is producing and how his job will fit into the 
production of this material, he will find it time well 
spent. The new employee should be told about the 
rules the mill might have and of safety precautions 
which should be taken on the job he is to be put on. 

If the new employee is a learner, as most of the 
new help nowadays is, he should be given a definite 
idea of the progress he will be expected to make. 

To sum up all of the foregoing, the overseer 
should, right at his first contact with the new em- 
ployee, do a real job of selling the employee on the 
mill and on the employee’s part in making the mill 
successful. Of course, this will take a lot of the over- 
seer’s time, what with today’s high labor turnover, 
but after practicing this for a while an overseer will 
soon realize that this is some of the most productive 
time he ever spent. 

After the overseer has finished with the new em- 
ployee, he should take him to and make him acquainted 
with the second hand for whom he is going to work. 
The second hand should then show the new employee 
where to find the cloak room, the water fountain and 
the sanitary facilities. The new employee should be 
told about work schedules, paydays, lunch hours, etc., 
and then introduced to one or two side workers before 
he is put to work. 

An overseer and second hand will sometimes go 
through all of this, which is commendable, and put an 
employee on his own, and then through carelessness 
or negligence fall down on the most important phase, 
that is, the follow-up. In other words, all of the fore- 
going would be just so much wasted effort if we did 
not follow it up by actually showing a genuine interest 
in the new employee, by stopping occasionally to in- 
quire as to his progress and to find out what questions 
he may have on his mind. Any maladjustments or dis- 
satisfaction which might be forming in the new em- 
ployee’s mind can be nipped in the bud if the overseer 
and second hand will stay in close enough contact with 
him, 

Good planning in the mill is a “must” on any- 
body’s program to reduce absenteeism. Nothing is 
quite so disgusting nor quite so apt to breed dis- 
satisfaction among workers as seeing production pile 
up at one point while at another point the operatives 
do not have enough work to do. My contention that 
poor planning is a detriment to good feeling among 


employees is borne out by a recent report by Dr. 
George Gallup who conducts the well known Gallup 
poll, in which workers themselves listed poor planning 
as one of the major causes of dissatisfaction. Poor 
planning was listed above wages as a cause for dis- 
satisfaction, which shows that a good worker feels 
very strongly about this phase of the manufacturing 
procedure. Poor planning or lack of planning to an 
extent that some departments are periodically sub- 
jected to forces layoffs that will wreck a program to 
combat absenteeism, 

If a supervisor will only take the time from his 
many problems to make a sensible and sincere effort 
to understand his employee’s problems, then the su- 
pervisor will definitely have fewer problems of his 
own and his department will have come a long way 


toward solving the problem of absenteeism. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7467 


Reply to “Old-Timer” 
re Filling Re-Winders 


On page 115 of the November issue of COTTON, OLD- 
TIMER discussed the subject of filling rewinding ma- 
chines. He said in part: 

“A filling rewinding machine is a very efficient 
machine and if used as it was intended to be used will 
save a mill some money in reclaimed filling. It may 
be that it just ‘happened’ that all of the mills in which 
we have inspected these machines were not giving the 
rewinding machines the attention they should have, 
but the fact remains that we have not found, so far, 
a single mill making money by operating one of these 
machines. It seems that the usual procedure is to put 
an operative on the machine and then forget it, The 
result is the machine is soon badly in need of repairs 
with part of the spindles not operating at all and the 
others not rewinding a filling bobbin which will run 
off in the loom. 

“All of the operatives we have seen on these ma- 
chines knock off much filling which should be rewound, 
especially dirty filling which would not make seconds 





if it was rewound and put back into the regular fil- 


ling.” 

Comment on OLD-TIMER’S discussion was requested 
from a textile engineer who has replied as follows: 

“OLD-TIMER is right in saying, ‘It seems that the 
usual procedure is to put an operative on the machine 
and then forget it,’ It is unfortunate, but I believe it 
to be true. 

“Assuming the above to be true, and assuming 
that the rewinding machine is generally out of repair 
and out of adjustment, it probably would then be true 
that rewound bobbins would give trouble in the weave 
room. However, I cannot go along with OLD-TIMER in 
taking it for granted that the rewinding machine will 
always be out of adjustment and out of repair, and 
that consequently it does not pay to rewind badly 
wound spinning bobbins or dirty filling. If a mill is 
interested in salvaging badly spun filling bobbins, it 
would seem that they would be interested enough to 
keep the rewinding machine in operating condition. 

“Where the rewinder is properly adjusted, there is 
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Precision tools and equipment enable America’s 
great production plants to maintain accuracy at 
high speeds. They produce faster, and enable our 
armed forces to pack more fire power than the 
enemy, and use it more effectively. 





KENTEX precision-built aprons are helping the 
textile industry produce the thousand-and-one 
textile products needed by our armed forces for 
Victory. . . . And, they will be equally effective 
in turning out the improved goods on which 
peacetime prosperity must be based. Write for 
prices and samples of KENTEX precision-built 
Aprons. 
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The Humiduct 
System is de- 
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the original 
duct - distribut- 
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neered by the 
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no question but that the rewound bobbin of filling will 
weave better than a spun bobbin. There is no excuse 
for a tangled rewound bobbin, because a properly 
wound bobbin just simply will not tangle. 

“Tf a mill has a rewinding machine to salvage badly 
spun bobbins, they should either be sufficiently inter- 
ested to keep the machine adjusted or not use it at 
all. 

“OLD-TIMER seems to be ender the impression that 
most bad filling is of a type which can be woven di- 
rectly from the bobbin. He overlooks the fact that an 
appreciable part of bad filling is where the bobbin is 
spun too large to go into the shuttle. In such a case, 
there is nothing to do but rewind the filling or waste 
it. If the bobbin is too large, it just simply cannot be 
woven in a shuttle. 

“He is undoubtedly right in saying that a good deal 
of the bad filling normally rewound could be woven 
directly from the spun bobbin. This would apply par- 
ticularly to dirty filling, because nothing would be 
gained by rewinding such bobbins. If the filling is 
dirty, the rewinding machine certainly does not re- 
move the dirt, neither does it scatter the dirty streaks 
over the cloth any more than it would be scattered in 
weaving directly from the spun bobbin. 

“However, there are other kinds of bad filling 
which could be rewound profitably, in addition to over- 
size bobbins. For instance, a spinning frame may have 
its builder motion get out of fix during a doff, result- 
ing in one doff of bobbins which are tangled at one 
place in the bobbin, These bobbins could be rewound 
and woven without loom stoppage, whereas if the 
tangled bobbins go directly to the loom, there would 
be a stop of the loom on each bobbin when it gets 
down to the tangled place. Also, broken or split bobbins 
of yarn can be salvaged by rewinding, whereas it would 
be very difficult to weave them directly in the shuttle. 

“Summing up, in my opinion the decision on wheth- 
er or not a mill should use a rewinding machine would 
depend upon: 

“1. Whether they have enough bad filling, from 
all causes, which can be salvaged by rewinding at a 
cost less than the net value of the yarn; and 

“Z.. Whether they intend to keep the machine in 
condition and adjustment to wind good bobbins.”’ 
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Some Thoughts on Foreign Trade 


(Continued from page 78) 


else to offer, and ultimately the tobacco had to find 
the same market to which the Virginian would have 
sent it; the market were it was welcome and where 
it would be consumed. 

In the final analysis then, Slater had to accept 
some sort of English-made goods or Continental- 
made goods in exchange for his yarn, even though he 
sold it directly to a Virginian or Carolinian who 
raised nothing but tobacco or rice or indigo. The 
simplest solution to Slater’s problem was to create 
a price differential between his yarn and his English 
competitor’s yarn. The tariff did this very neatly 
and expeditiously, and during those decades when 
American industry was being established, the tariff 
protection was of the utmost importance and most 
indispensable nature. It was a case of the weak be- 
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ing protected against the. strong. 

As American industry grew, it no longer needed 
that kind of protection. It was strong enough and 
good enough and sufficiently well established to be 
able to protect itself, but increased tariff rates re- 
sulted in diminished competition, and therefore 
manufacturers were ardently in favor of ever-in- 
creasing tariffs to expand their domestic markets. 
However, there is an end to this sort of thing, and it 
comes at that exact instant when the domestic pro- 
duction is amply able to fill domestic needs and leave 
a surplus. At that very moment you can take your 
tariff and wrap it up and throw it in the ashbarre!l 
insofar as protection is concerned. 

This is a matter that many ardent proponents of 
exorbitant tariffs completely overlook. We see pon- 
derous and long-winded arguments about tariff pro- 
tection of an industry which is more than able to 
Supply the existing market. We frequently hear re- 
peated the very erroneous and perfectly ridiculous 
statement that the tariff is enriching manufacturers 
who have actually made themselves poor by cutting 
each other’s throats. The tariff did unquestionably 
enrich manufacturers during those years when there 
had to be importations to make up the difference be- 
tween domestic demand and supply. So long as there 
had to be imports to wipe out this deficit, a tariff could 
enrich manufacturers by providing an artificially 
high price for the imported goods with which the 
domestic manufacturers had to compete. At that ex 
act moment, however, when domestic manufacturers 
were producing more goods than the country could 
consume, they had to contend with domestic compe- 
tition which could be just as violent and just as 
destructive as any foreign competition. This is a 
point that is almost habitually overlooked by the 
free trade fraternity who tenaciously cling to the 
absurd theory that an industry in which the units 
are constantly flying at each other’s throats is be- 
ing enriced by import restrictions. 

The real beneficiary of the United States’ high 
tariff policy has been United States industrial labor. 
By eliminating competition with foreign wage scales, 
United States labor has been able to push its own 
wages to tremendous heights at the expense of the 
rest of the population. The free trade clamor is 
mostly from the segment of the population which 
rightly contends that the tariff is responsible for the 
high prices of its goods, but erroneously believes that 
American industry instead of American labor is re- 
sponsible for the height of the price. From the 
standpoint of the American machinist who gets a 
dollar an hour, the tariff protection which largely 
helps to make this possible is a very fine thing, but 
from the standpoint of the fruit grower in Florida 
or California, or the cotton raiser in Mississippi, or 
the tobacco grower in North Carolina or Georgia, the 
fact that he has to pay two or three prices for his 
machinery is not such a fine thing. 

Because of the national significance of this sub- 
ject of foreign trade after the war’s end, and especially 
because of the stake that the textile industry of this 
country has in the matter, our discussion of it will be 
continued in a further article in the next issue. 
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102. “TANK TALK*’—Sixteen page booklet of L- 
lustrations showing eg of elevated steel 
tanks, constructed and by manufacturers as 
well as stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high 
pressure vessels, cylinders, along with helpful — 
nical data. Aiso a list of what a few of the co 
mills, etc., said.— D. COLE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Newnan, Ga. 


i065. DULUX — THE WHITE FINISH THAT 
STAYS WHITE—New book describ the new ten- 
point finish for factory walls and ceilings, the finish 
that stays white, stays cleaner and stands repeated 
washing.—E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, l. 

106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER—This in- 
teresting illustrated booklet ae) facts about 
Mazda lamps will be sent you free request.— 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. 186. Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS — Illustrated leafiets 
describing and giving specifications for the new Fin- 
nell floor scrubbing machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM. 
INC., Elkhart, Ind. 

108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, 8. C. 

fit. SUPPLY, MAINTENANCE AND REGULA- 
TION OF HUMIDITY—General catalog of humidify- 
ing and air-conditioning devices including humidifiers, 
controls, atomizers, sprayers, etc.; also, lap weight 
indicators for picker room. —AMERICAN MOISTEN- 
ING CO., Providence, R. L 

112. ROBBINS FLOORING—Outstanding installa- 
tions of flooring including hard maple for industrials 
with textile and general photographs. — ROBBINS 
FLOORING CO., uibeshender, Wis. 

115. ATOMIZER HUMIDIFIERS—Recent issue of 
*‘Parks’ Parables’’ on atomizer method of humidifi- 
cation. Bulletin 1140. — PARKS-CRAMER CO., 
Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


119. HANDBOOK OF MAGNESIUM ALLOYS—45 
page booklet on constitution, properties, magnesium 
and alloys including working and machining. Data 
sheets also available to fabricators.—AMERICAN 
MAGNESIUM CORP., Cleveland, Ohio. 

120. SCALES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY— 
12-page book illustrating modern, automatic-indicat- 
ing scales for all requirements of the textile indus- 
try.—TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio. 

127. JOHNSON’S WAR-FORMULA PAINTS — 
Paints for Industry; specifications; preparing sur- 
faces; color card.—S. C. JOHNSON & SONS, INC., 
Racine, Wise. 

128. FLUORESCENT FIXTURE OF FUTURE— 
Illustrated book on fluorescent fixtures for better in- 
dustrial lighting today and tomorrow.—SYLVANIA 
ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC., Ipswich, Mass. 

129. BAHNSON OPEN HEAD HUMIDIFIER— 
Bulletin p48 describes operation, function of latest 
d trifugal humidifier.— THE BAHNSON 
COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

130. BAHNSON HUMIDUCT PRECIPITRON— 
Describes principle application of air conditioning sys- 
tem comb with Westinghouse Precipitron air 
cleaning unit. THE BAHNSON COMPANY, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION .. . 


210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
information and tables helpful in the selection of 
the proper belting, hose or pee to suit the re- 
quirements of the mill.—GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB- 
BER CO., Akron, Ohio. 

216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing BONDARON Spe- 
clal Tanned Leather as used in various forms such 
as Check Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps, Lug Straps, 
enaper Straps, Solid Round Leather Belting, Fiat 
Belting.—-CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalog 
404 gives ball bearing data with data on selection 
of proper bearings; Catalog 22 outlines use of needle 
bearings, including textile uses, types, installation. 
lubrication and general data. Both issued by TOR- 
RI CO., Torrington, Conn. 

224. LEATHER BELT DRIVES — Clear, concise 
non-technical descriptions of short-center ivoted 
motor leather belt drives with easily used drive se- 
lection tables, other pertinent data. — SOUTHERN 

BELTING CoO., Atlanta, Ga. 





When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 


225. BRONZE BEARINGS—6G4 page catalog of 
standard sizes of textile and 5 bearings, 
graphited oil-less bearings bars, babbitt 
metals.—THE BUNTING *e4ne AND BRONZE 
CO., Toledo, O. 


227. MULTIPLE GROOVE V- A oar dels 
DATA BOOK—Complete book owing drive 
combinations for easy selection with - B—- in- 
formation for figuri oe V-Belt drives. No. 
915.—ROCKWOOD CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


228. MOTOR SWITCHES AND STARTERS—Bul- 
letins, covering Combination magnetic switch, mer- 
cury-button limit switch, magnetic motor starter, 
limit switch with snap- action. —GENERAL ELEC- 
TRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


230. PRINCIPLES OF TEXTILE MILL LUBRI- 
CATION—Booklet giving specific lubrication prob- 
lems and data on 2 textile operation, includ- 
ing advice on uses of various olls and greases.— 
one — ASSOCIATED OIL CO., New York. 

ew Yor 


231. V-BELT ENGINEERING DATA BOOK—Over 
50 pages of pertinent engineering information includ- 
ing data on selecting a V-belt drive design of spe- 
cial V-belt drives, numerous standard tables, charts 
and belt and sheaves list prices. — MANHATTAN 
RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIV. of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


232. SKF INDUSTRIES SPHERICAL ROLLER 
BEARINGS—36 page catalog on bearing applications 
and selection also time saving computations.—SKF 
INDUSTRIES, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 


235. JOHNSON LEDALOYL BEARING BRONZE 
—TLTllustrated booklet telling the complete story of 
Johnson Ledaloy] Bronze, the newest development in 
self-lubricated bronze for textile bearings and bush- 
ings.—JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY, New Castle, 
Pennsylvania. 


236. LEATHER BELTING CALCULATOR—Handy 
and attractive calculator for determining belt, speeds, 
horsepower per inch of belt widths, etc., will be sent 
free on request. B. RHVADS & SONS, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


237. FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS FOR THE TEX- 
TILE INDUSTRY—Outlining the applications and 
advantages of ball bearings on textiie machinery.— 
FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. 


240. REEVES VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL— 
Catalog G-397, 120 pages, containing numerous il- 
lustrations and examples of variable speed control 
equipment tee in textile industry.—REEVES 
PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Ind. 


243. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY CATECHISM— 
40-page book on electrical machinery—also bulletins 
on electric motors and pumping equipment.—FAIR- 
BANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago, Lil. 


244. TEXACO SPINDURA OILS—Folder on lu- 
brication for all types of en, based on actual 
tests.—TEXAS CO., New City. 

246. CUTTING OPERATING COSTS—Nationwide 
Illustrated Survey showing how American textile 
mills cut operating costs with Multiple V-Belt 
Drives.—-GATES RUBBER CO., Denver, Colorado. 


248. BEARING AND TRANSMISSION SERVICE 
—48 page booklet on hangers, pillow blocks, bearings, 
etc.—CHAPMAN TRANSMISSION CORP., Buffalo. 
New York. 

249. TENTACULAR DRIVE—No. All7—382 pages 
illustrated describing complete line of leather belt- 
ing, proper application and maintenance. Contains 
numerous tables and technical information.—ALEX- 
ANDER BROS., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 


250. NATIONAL POWER RECOVERY PLAN— 
Save power wastes throughout plant. Complete book- 
let with plan and working material to save power 
with minimum time and effort.—L. H. GILMER CoO.., 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 

253. HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
LEATHER BELTING—lIllustrated booklet on leather 
belt installation; maintenance; cleaning; dressing; 
aligning shafting, pulleys.—A Cu LEA 
BELTING ASSUCIATION, New York City. 

254. LUBRICATION — THE PRIME ESSENTIAL 
OF INDUSTRY—lIllustrated booklet giving a 
recommendations for bearings, drives, gears, 
—LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, Fiske Bros. Mefining 
Co., Newark, d. 

255. WARTIME CONSERVATION — Recommenda- 
tions for saving critical materials in electrical ulp- 
ment and speeding present production.—WESTING- 
HOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., East Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania. 

256. BETTER BELT MAINTENANCE — Booklet 
describing cleaning, de-oiling, treatment belts; with 
belt troubles, eauses.—DU-GRIP MFG. CO.. Toledo. 

io. 


INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES 


30!. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulictin describing the rotary pressure joint which 
requires no packing, no lubrication and no adjust- 
— giving installation and maintenance instruc- 

types, sizes, dimensions and prices. — THB 
JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers, Mich. 


302. LUNKENHEIMER CATALOG 78—136 page 
catalog describing a complete line of Bronze, Iron 
and Steel Valves, Boiler Mountings, Lubricating De- 
vices, Air Devices and other sprvialties. Also in- 
cluded is a section on the thermo-dynamic proper- 
ties of steam, and a table of shipping + em 
THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


COTTON—Serving the Textile Industries—for DECEMBER, 1943 


304. MORTON NICKEL IRON QUICK OPENING 
HANDLE GATE VALVE—Llustrated leaflet describ- 
ing the new Morton Valve for dyeing machines, pipe 
lines, steam and water lines, boiler blower valves 
and throttle valves. Manufactured in 
steel and stainless stee] trim.—MORTON MA 
WORKS, Columbus, Georgia. 

306. TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS — 48-page 
illustrated Bulletin 225, describing instruments and 

accessories essential for efficient dyeing. finishing, 

ae + mony mercerizing, kier boiling, and other aGna. 
esses involving temperature.—THE FOXBORO COM- 
PANY, Foxboro, Mass. 

$07. THERMOMETERS AND PRESSURE 
GAUGES—Catalog 6705-R and 6706 give data on 


thermometers for indicating, — and control- 
ling processing operations in textile industry.— 
BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania. 





CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
eae «© «+ 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulletin describing automatically closing, 
positively locking door on feeders to prevent over- 
loading, choking.—ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, 
Greenwood, 8S. C. 

402. + brett dS OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 page booklet showing the new American Mono- 
Rail automatic cleaner in operation on MonoRall 
track circuit over Spinning, Warping, Winding, 
Twisting, etc. This cleaner prevents accumulation 
of fly with no harm to roving.—THE AMERIC 
MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 

405. YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST-SET- 
TING—Tenesol booklet on new conditioning agent 
for textile yarns.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folder on 
care of card grinders, part replacements, etc.—B. 8. 
ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass., and Greenville, 
South Carolina. 

408. THE BOWEN SPINNER’S RECORD BOOK 
—Handy leather bound notebook which centains a 
world of useful information as well as tables for 
keeping accurate spinning data.—U. V- 
ELER COMPANY, Providence, R. 

410. FIBRE B tel bees mae WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—=30 page booklet on treating of cotton 
or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound includ- 
ing the advantages and development of fiber condil- 
tioning.—THE TEXAS CO., New York City. 

411. THE VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAVELER— 
Pamphlet, describing this important advance in trav- 
eler design. —VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY, 
Providence, R. L. 

413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 
booklet giving descriptions, specifications and charts 
of the many 1 products, including bobbins, 
cones, tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, 
etc. 8 SONOCO PRODUCTS COo., Hartsville, Ss. Cc. 

416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
ss history of development of ring spinning 

connection with cotton manufacturing. — NA- 
TIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I. 

417. PRECISION WINDING FOR SILK AND 
RAYON YARNS—Describes the new No. 50 Leesona 
Winder and all attachments that are used for silk 
hosiery threads and rayon yarns. — UNIVERSAL 
WINDING CO., Providence, R. I 

418. FIDELITY SPOOLING MACHINES — Illus- 
trated booklet describing the Fidelity Spooling Ma- 
chine and outlining its many applications in the tex 
tile industry. — FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

419. TEXTILE APRONS—LDlustrated folder show- 
ing the steps in manufacture of genuine leather 
aprons for all types of long draft spinning and 
eard room machinery.—TEXTILE APRON COM- 
PANY, East Point, Georgia. 

421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS—Folder describing 
latest winding equipment with full automatic opera- 
tion. Only one automatic head for up to 100 spin- 
dles.—ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. 

422. MODERN TEXTILE ROLL COVERINGS—1D.- 
lustrated booklet on roll covering problems with chart 
on correct usage. Also data on Accotex long draft 
aprons.—ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Divi- 
sion, TEXTILE PRODUCTS SEC., Lancaster, Pa. 

423. TEXTILE SHEET METAL PRODUCTS— 
Folder on cylinders, card screens, licker-in_ screens, 
repair work.—JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia. 
North Carolina. 

425. INFRA-RED GAS BURNERS — Illustrated 
folders on Red-Ray burners for tenters, dryers, 
palmers, singers, slashers, curing boxes, etc., in textile 
industry.—RED-RAY MFG. CO., New York, N. Y. 

426. GRAPHITE METAL pg ge BOLSTERS 
—Folder describes new bolsters for Whitin, Saco- 
Lowell, Fales & Jenks spinning.—KEMPTON PARTS 
& SPRING CO., Gastonia, N. ©. 


WEAVING, SLASHING .. . 


502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog T37 describ- 
ing pick counters for looms, hank counters for 
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yardage counters for cloth ‘ae etc.— 
VEED -ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn 


503. “yy HEDDLES AND REEDS—S page 
Ulustrated on steel heddies, harness frames 
mail-eye Ry jacquard heddles, etc. —EMMONS 
LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


nF TEXTILE og ag ge pd Meg 
leather looms, 


cond l 
a combs, — — & K “Hairitan.” a 
GRATON & KNIGHT, orcester, Mass. 


506. NOTES ~ EXSiZE—<Attractive new booklet 
describing the use of Exsize for desizing fabrics. In- 
cluded is a review of — sizing and finishing 
and a fiow chart showing the cotton and rayon fin- 
—~_7 :_cccce .-—PABST SALES COMPANY, Chi- 





508. SIZING AND FINISHING — A pamphlet 
which will give the mill man an understanding of 


in sizing and finishing.—STEIN, HALL & CO 
New York City. 


509. ARCY—Telling in an interesting way the 
story of Arcy. — completely liquefies ordinary 


thiek ne starch and its many advantages. 
—DRAKE oWronaTiGn. Norfolk, Va. 


Sio. THE ROMANCE  # bg = pg GOLD—At- 

=o ey ~ yA tel story of 
and the of Ph in “yt Ae 

CORN PRODUCTS SALES. -. New York, N. Y. 


Sit. HOUGHTO SIZE SR — Leaflet describing « 
new sizing compound for A. rayon warps which 
provides high breaking strength. greater elasticity 
and increased weave-room production at low cost.— 
E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., P Philadelphia, Pa. 


a. CARO-GANT — The Original 100% Active 
Warp Dressing. Attractive folder describing Caro- 


elastic warps with a maximum bre ong re oe and 
a minimum reduction in — 
UCTS CORP., New York City 


514. WEAVING DISEASES — THEIR CAUSES 
AND PREVENTIVES—lIlustrated booklet on weav- 
ing of rayon fabrics.—INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., 
New York, N. Y. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM ... 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 
Lap tame nd by Aluminum Company of wl 
Fifty-tw Text and illustrations 
adaptability. a aluminum and aluminum alloys to 
themical industry applications and | characteristics 

rning recomm —ALU 


ANY OF AMERICA. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


603. THE MORTON SYSTEM—lDlustrated Ilitera- 

ture describing the Morton improved double ceircu- 

stock dyeing and bicaching machine, the 

orton horizontal revolving beam package dye- 

machine ane beam bleaching fmm Fy the Mor- 

vertica] nd roving dyeing machine.— 
MORTON MAC WORES, Columbus, Ga. 


606. SLITTERS AND ROLL- oro © page 

folder illustrating more than 25 t f slitters and 

roll-winders for textiles. —Form @ “640. —CAMERON 
CHINE Co., rookliyn, N. Y. 


607. SENERAL hae Ldap EQUIPMENT FOR 
TENTERS— trol, id 
er equipmen 
means of eee Se ow of a } goal .—GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRI Schenect 
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608. mp PROCESS FOR alld BRINE— 
36-p. booklet udes installations in textile plants 


for aii pod softeners: for dye exhausting 
7 . .—INTERNATIONAL SALT Co., INC., Scran 
. Pa. 


610. PROCTOR DRYING MACHINERY FOR 
THE TEXTILE INOUSTRY—TDlustrated descriptive 
catalog on all dryers for raw stock, Ry 
package y * and automatic skein yarn. 
cludes a arding and Automatic Boarding ma- 
chines for hosiery.—PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 
Philedelphia, Pa. 
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Illustrated li oe mo 
a. AV ght esting 0, MACHINE co., 
Hawthorne, 
DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 

SUAPS . « « 


704. THE TEXTILE APPLICATION OF META- 
SOL (CALGON)—Handbook ag detail information 
covering the use of Metasol woe 

Dyeing and Finishing. eta KART BC SCHIER 'C 

ICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR vesvees 

PRINTING—Describing materials and methods 
— in preparation 4 color thickening so that it 
properly and economically transferred to 


be 
cloth aeons the medium of the printing machine.— 
STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., New York City. 


709. CAUSTIC SODA BULLETIN—A data and 
reference book designed for the user of caustic 
soda. Complete with charts, drafts and formulas.— 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., Philadelphia, 
Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxi 


7it. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE ong 

TRY—22 page leafiet describing textile specialties used 

in dyeing, bleaching and finishing as applied to 

Southern textile industry from Southern plants of 
AN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 

Charlotte, N. C. 


712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
on silicate of soda for kier boiling, bleaching, water 
treatment, etc., giving tables for specific gravi 
temperature correction, tank capacity.—ST 

TE DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania. 


714. FUGITIVE Viet — eee on water 
soluble, oil soluble, types fugitive tints.—TINT 
SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 


715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS tg my 
Bulletins on Aquarol, water repellent finish with 
method of preparing bath; also on other Arkansas 
products for cotton, wool, silk and rayon, hosiery 
processing.—-ARKANSAS CO., INC., Newark, N. J. 


717. FINISH KB — Finishing compound designed 
as binder in combination with ling and stiffening 
compounds. Avoids dusting, insures draping quali- 
ties. SAN 1DOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, New York 

City. 


719. BERCEREING AND DVPENOL — 10 page 
booklet on methods mercerizing, caustic recov- 
ery, important fests ‘ mercerizing, etc.—HART 
PRODUCTS CORP., New York City. 


720. AVITEX—Bulletin 2B—Describes the varied 
uses of textile finishing agents. Includes extensive 
experience in the field. Designed for practical work- 
ing conditions covering _cotton, wool, rayon, silk and 
linen mill applications Chemicals Division, EB. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS COMPANY, INC., 
Wilmington, Del. 


722. LUPOSEC — Leaflet describing Laposec, & 
waterproofing agent with great stability: soluble in 
cold or warm water at all te ratures; suitable for 
all fibers and especially effect ective in splash-proofing 
silk hosiery.—JACQUES WOLF & CoO., Passaic, N. J. 


723. RHOPLEX cng om age folder dis- 

Dis - oy *- tio ~y their ‘Guitedion 3 to 
rsons ns 

aon, —ROHM & HAAS Co., INC., Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania. 


THE APPLICATION OF SOAPS AND SOAP 
PRODUCTS TO TEXTILE PROCESSING—40-page 
illustrated booklet covering ee Bs operations 
in textile Leeann + nay Special and suggestions 
are given for those operations R. A. soaps or soap 
produ COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COM- 
PANY, 105 Hudson S8t., Jersey City, N. J. 


726. WETSIT—Leafiet describing Wetsit, a syn- 


thetic aromatic compound with excellent surface ten 
sion reducing properties; gives rapid wetting out and 
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thorough penetration, available in three strengths.— 
JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. 


727. THE ONYXSANS—24 page book describing 
the application of as active permanent softeners 
in textile and finishing nn —ONYX 
pr @ CHEMI CAL SOU. 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 

ty, > Oe 


732. A NEW FINISHING OIL—Folder on Warco 
945-A finishing agent where tness is desired.— 
WARWICK C CAL CO., West Warwick, R. I. 


734. DETERGENTS AND WETTING AGENTS— 


New folder on ee +e | wetting agents, de- 
tergents.—E. F. OUGHTON Co., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


738. LEVELENE—Booklet describing use of Level- 
ene for levelling vat and direct colors. Also for strip- 
ping down vat colors.— ERICAN ANILINE PROD- 
UCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 


739. DRAX WATER-REPELLENT TEXTILE FiN- 
IiSH—Bulletin on water repellency; application of 
Drax.—8. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


KNITTING .. . 


80!. THE WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD' FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE—Literature on 
request from the WILDMAN MFG. CO., Full-Fash- 
ioned Division, Norristown, Pa, 


803. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GOODS—Bulletin describing this modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and folds 
in one continuous + po costs, saving 
labor, power, space waste.—H. 

WORTH & SONS CO... vork and Cedar Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


804. FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MANUFAC- 
TURE—Illustrated folder giving the history full- 
fashioned knitting and describing in detail the dif- 
ferent processes in present day manufacturing and 
the application of Gulf lubricants to the various ma- 

chinery.—GULF IL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh. 
Ponnavivania. 


808. METROPOLITAN SPLIT TUBING MA- 
CHINE—Folder Geseribing oe machine for attach- 
ing split = ing athletic lingerie, under- 
garments, ne WILLCOX « GIBES SEWING MA- 
CHINE CO. ‘New York, N. Y. 

810. MANUFACTURE OF PRECISION MACHINES 
—Plant tour of designers and builders of ribbers, 
circular-rib knitting, braiding, creasing, other textile 

~—_" ELITY MACHINE COMPANY, Phila- 
phia, a. 


SEWING MACHINES .. . 
904. FORM 769. CONDENSED CATALOG — A 40 
describing 


page pock booklet illustra 
sewing nanos Way adaptable for —~ B all 
of the needles trade.—WILLCOX & 8 G 

MACHINE CoO., 214 West 39th St.. New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING .. . 


DETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING ee ENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY—Dlustrated folder inelud- 
ing elements of materials handling 1) TRE MRATL 
tion of simple layout.—CLEVELAND 
DIVISION, Wickliffe, O. 


1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 

catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 

containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use 
—MEESE, INC., Madison, Ind. 


i008. CASTERS AND yj sultable, forall types de- 
scribing casters wheels —— for all of 
industrial application. Every eer 
and pone agent should have this. on DARNELL 
CORP., LTD., Long Beach, Cal 


1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—1l16 page illus- 
trated booklet describing the Lane line of canvas 
baskets for textile use.—W. T. LANE BROTHERS. 
Poughkeepsie, Y. 


1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED—A 50-page booklet presenting in 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial handling 
problems and showing how they reduce gn = 
labor, eliminate storage and provide free 
of stock between processes.—AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY, iovland. Ohio. 


1008. TRUCK CASTERS AND WHEELS—24 page 
illustrated catalog covering casters and wheels for all 
truck use with s cations. — THE FAIRBANKS 
COMPANY, New York City. 


1012. DANDUX CANVAS BASKETS—Catalog i- 
lustrating and describing ‘““_DANDUX’*’ line of Bas- 
kets, Hampers and Trucks for the Wentite Industry 

and general use-—C. BR. DANIELS, INC., Newark, 
New Jersey. 


101s. HOW TO et oe a. gen. SEAL 
1 from Packaging 


Library ith’ bel fal . > rmati tolenn’ ts 
w P 0 on = shipping 
corrugated boxes.—HINDE & DAUCH ‘ihippings co 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS .. . 


1102. "ae PARTS FOR TEXTILE a cant 
ERY—3 booklet and catalog on replacement 
parts 4 oy pickin ar spinning and 
twisting machinery. — ERSO 
MA CO., Hampton, Ga. 


1108. UNBRAKO SCREWS—TDIllustrated 16 page 
booklet No. 570 gives data on Unbrako hollow 

screws, with ode point, self-locking features. In- 
cluded miscellaneous screw and - % nut data.— 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Jenkintown, 





Pennsylvania. 
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® Koda Diagonal has an enviable air record. It has crossed America on every flight of the Mainliner 
since 1939 ... proving so satisfactory in stewardess uniform blouses that United Air Lines has 
recently extended its use. Koda Diagonal blouses are now regulation for all of United’s girl passenger 
agents and traffic representatives. as well. 

Stewardesses report that Koda Diagonal “washes, launders and wears beautifully.” These and other 


advantages. such as lightweight comfort and soil resistance. have combined to build its reputation as 





| « superior service weave. They are advantages that stem from the yarn with which every inch of 


| this fabric is woven... Koda. Eastman acetate rayon. 
\oda’s unvarying strength makes for exceptional wearing qualities 

| * 
.. its sleekness and suppleness produce a smooth texture easy to clean. 


.oda’s beauty is evidenced by many of today’s leading fashion fabrics. 





or information about Koda. consult A. M. Tenney Associates, Inc.. 


East 40th Street. New York, sales representatives for the Tennessee ACETATE RAYON 


astman Corporation. subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Company. 
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WHILE YOU’RE WAITING 


FOR THOSE New Kutling Machines ; 


So much has happened to the hosiery industry since the 
war — with introduction of new yarns and knitting tech- 
niques and the absence of new equipment—that it is only 
natural to think of the future in terms of new knitting 


machines. But mill management shouldn’t lose sight of 


this important fact: It may be some time before any new 
knitting machinery is available. 

So, while you are looking ahead, it’s good business to 
look over the S & W machines on the floor of your mill. 

You owe this existing equipment more than the 
occasional replacement of some worn part. In these times 
nothing short of a complete check up on the “overall” condi- 
tion of vour S & W machines will do. For only by systematic 
maintenance can you insure the continued operation at 
maximum efficiency that will enable you to meet today’s de- 
mands and take advantage of ‘Tomorrow’s opportunities. 

Too, when machines are operating at “peak” you save 
yarn—a must these days... you cut “down-time” when 


minutes have never counted more... you reduce the per- 
centage of rejects. ..and—don’t overlook this — preserve 
the goodwill of your customers. And doesn’t it follow, also, 
that the manufacturer who sees to it that his knitting equip- 
ment 1s kept in top-notch condition will have a “next-to- 
rail” position in the postwar race for markets ? 

To help you maintain your present machinery properly 
and, when the time comes, make the switchback to peace- 
time production successfully, Scott & Williams offers gratis 
the services of its field organization who will survey your 
plant, recommending whatever readjustments may be in- 
dicated. This “machine-conditioning” service has produced 
measurable results for a number of hosiery mills. 

a7 s e 


This much is certain. . the hosiery industry will not go back to where 
it left off. War is te lescoping years of progress into months. Here at 
Scott & Williams, we are planning for Tomorrow, too ...in terms 
of the knitting machines vou will need to meet afte r-Vi ictory hosiery 
demands. If you would like to “talk things over.” drop us a line. 


“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE“ 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 


sm FT eR 


>» VATS eS ee 4 Se 
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IN THE MARCH 1943 issue of Corton, the editors 
concluded the final installment of a series of 25 
articles by me dealing with the operation and adjust- 
ment of the Komet and Links-and-Links knitting ma- 
chines, covering some of the fixing, operating and 
maintenance problems on these types of machines. 

This material was subsequently put in a book of 
some 70-odd pages, which is available from COTTON. 
In the foreword of this book, the publishers promised 
to present in the magazine from time to time addi- 
tional articles on this subject. This was done with the 
knowledge and consent of your servant. We fully real- 
ized while preparing this original series of articles 
that we had so very much to learn and that it would 
be utterly impossible for us to “tell all there is to 
know” about these machines. 

In checking over these articles, we find many 
things that we omitted intentionally or otherwise. It 
is also quite obvious that the problems that would 
confront us while starting up new machines would not 
be the same as those that would show up after the 
machines had been in operation for a number of years. 
As time goes on, we find ways and means to over- 
come various difficulties caused by normal usage. The 
machine builders foresaw many of these things and 
provided necessary adjustment facilities to overcome 
them, and they supply genuine replacement parts at a 
nominal cost, the use of which will prove to be both 
economical and profitable. 

With these thoughts in mind, we shall offer addi- 
tional articles as supplements to the originals, and 
the first one will be a supplement to Article No. 5, 
which appeared originally on page 134 of the April 
1941 issue of COTTON, and on page 12 of the reprint 
book, “The Komet and Links-and-Links Machine’. This 
article covers 


“The Driving Mechanism” 


In the last paragraph of that discussion we called 
attention to the need of having both cylinders revolv- 
ing in unison without lost motion between them. We 
stated that if and when lost motion develops, the ad- 
justing screw (15628) should be tightened sufficiently 
to remove it. We could have been more specific and 
said loosen one screw (in the adjustable pinion) and 
tighten the other until all lost motion disappears and 
that would not have covered this important adjust- 
ment fully. | 

After careful study we have concluded that there 
is a right and wrong way to remove this lost motion 
or play between the upper and lower cylinders and we 
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Resuming the Discussion of the 
Komet and Links-and-Links 


KOMET 























know from actual experience that it begins to show up 
after the machines have been in use for some time. 


Shown herewith is a reproduction of Plate 12 of 
the Komet and Links-and-Links Catalog of Parts, 
which was not used with our previous discussion, It 
shows the pinions and shaft which drive the upper 
cylinder, also the clutch and mechanism necessary to 
drive the work drum. 


Lost motion or play between the upper and lower 
cylinders can be caused by a slightly worn upper pin- 
ion (101363) or upper cylinder gear carriage 
(102300), lower pinion (101364) or lower cylinder 
gear carriage (101472), or by both. This is not diffi- 
cult to understand if we stop for a moment and ask 
ourselves what drives the upper cylinder. The answer 
is the lower cylinder carriage furnishes the driving 
power for the lower pinion (101364), drive shaft 
(302090), and upper pinion (101363), the latter in 
turn driving the upper cylinder carriage. Therefore, 
imperfect meshing of teeth between either pinion and 
the respective carriages would cause lost motion be- 
tween the upper and lower cylinders and prevent them 
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from turning in perfect unison during periods of re- 
ciprocation. The greater the amount of lost motion, the 
more chances for trouble, not only during heel-making 
reciprocation when rib needles in the upper cylinder 
are part way down in the lower cylinder, but also in 
up-and-down transferring periods where speeds change 
which may cause a backlash, preventing both cylin- 
ders from moving in unison. 


Checking for Lost Motion 


The best time to check for lost motion between cyl- 
inders is when all cam sections have been removed. 
Grasp one cylinder with each hand and try to move 
them in opposite directions back and forth. If lost mo- 
tion exists, you can readily feel it. Next, if there is 
lost motion, find out where it is. This can be done by 
holding the drive shaft firmly with one hand and mov- 
ing the cylinder back and forth with the other. Check 
both cylinders, the upper pinion, and the lower—either 
or both may need attention. When making these tests, 
move the cylinders to three or four different posi- 
tions, not just one spot selected at random. 


Removing Lost Motion 


Both upper and lower pinions are provided with 
identical adjusting pinions (101362) for the purpose 
of removing lost motion due to wear, loosening one 
screw (15628) and tightening the other moves the 
adjusting pinion and thus removes the lost motion. We 
are perfectly willing to admit that lost motion can be 
removed by adjusting the pinion in either direction; 
however, after careful study of this problem, we have 
concluded that more lasting results can be obtained by 
adjusting each pinion in the direction most favorable 
to it. 

Let us begin with the lower pinion. Here the lower 
cylinder carriage is the driver and the lower pinion is 
driven. If we move the adjusting pinion back, that is, 
in the opposite direction from that in which it revolves 
during the leg and foot knitting, then the complete 
load of driving the shaft (302090) and upper pinion 
and cylinder will be carried by the adjusting pinion 
(101362), and the larger teeth on pinion (101364) 
will be used only during periods of reciprocation. 

If, however, we move the adjusting pinion forward, 
that is, in the same direction it normally rotates, the 
teeth on pinion (101364) will carry the load and the 
teeth in the adjusting pinion will only be used during 
periods of reciprocation when there is practically no 
load to carry. 

The situation with the upper cylinder is just the 
opposite, for here the pinion is the driver and the up- 
per carriage is driven. This means the upper adjust- 
ing pinion (101362) must be moved in the opposite di- 
rection from that in which it normally revolves during 
leg and foot knitting, thus using the larger teeth on 
pinion (101363) to carry the load of driving the upper 
cylinder and the teeth on the adjusting pinion 
(101362) during periods of reciprocation only. Bear 
in mind that the lower cylinder is driven by a bevel 
gear and the lower cylinder carriage supplies driving 
power for shaft (302090), the upper cylinder and the 
work drum. 

Readers may’ find the adjustments we have at- 
tempted to describe here somewhat confusing. When 


we first tried to explain it in the same manner to ma- 
chine fixers they immediately said, ‘““We can’t see why 
it makes any difference which way we move the pin- 
ions or why we can’t move both in the same direction.” 
However, after a little mulling over and absorbing a 
few simple facts they agreed that there is a right and 
a wrong way and it does make a lot of difference. 
Before leaving this subject, we have two addition- 

al suggestions to make. Frequently, when loosening 
one adjusting pinion screw and tightening the other, 
the pinion will not move. In such cases, loosen both 
screws and tap the adjusting pinion lightly in the 
direction you want to move it, then tighten the screw 
which should have caused the pinion to move, first, 
then the other. If, after adjustments have been made, 
you detect a slight grinding noise or feel it when turn- 
ing the crank by hand, this would indicate that the 
setting is a little on the tight side. If minor, it will 
disappear in a few days; otherwise, readjust pinions 
slightly until the noise disappears. 


Frozen Bearings 


No doubt by this time some Komet fixers will have 
had occasional cases when a machine stopped turning 
suddenly with no apparent reason for so doing. The 
first time this happened to us we were stumped, for 
after considerable checking we found nothing broken 
or out of place. After removing the upper and lower 
cam sections we were still unable to turn the machine. 
Finally, we discovered that the cylinder drive shaft 
(302090) would not turn due to its being tight or 
“frozen” in the lower bed plate bushing (101479). 
After liberal doses of light oil, gasoline and kerosene, 
we finally got the shaft to turn and noticed a black 
substance like carbon draining down the shaft from 
the bushing. This may have been metallic dust caused 
by the bearing running dry. We have had this to hap- 
pen several times since the first occasion mentioned, 
but have little difficulty in freeing the shaft. Now we 
use penetrating oil (the kind used to take squeaks out 
of automobile springs and loosen rusty nuts). Fill the 
tube and the oil hole in the pinion with penetrating 
oil, and allow it to soak for 20 to 30 minutes, then 
try turning with the crank handle. If the shaft turns, 
add more penetrating oil until it is entirely free, and 
then flush out with regular bearing oil. 

Sometimes it becomes necessary to break an ex- 
ceptionally tight shaft loose. This can be done by using 
a pipe wrench and taking hold of the upper clutch 
member (302091), to avoid scarring the shaft. This 
takes the strain off of all pinions and gears, elimi- 
nating the possibility of broken teeth. A few turns 
will usually do the trick. After this, the machine can 
be cranked by hand or run on the intermediate pulley 
by power. Bear in mind that the penetrating oil does 
not possess much lubricating element, therefore the 
bushing should be flushed thoroughly several times 
after the shaft has been freed up. 

Most of these cases are caused by carelessness or 
insufficient lubrication, using oil which is too heavy 
to get into the bushing grooves. On later models of 
Komets and Links-and-Links machines, an oil tube, in 
addition to the oil hole in the pinion, has been sup- 
plied. This tube has a filter in its inner end where it 
is screwed into the bushing. No doubt the filter is used 
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is always an attractive prop- 
osition in any good thing and particularly 
so when the gain is in production — as in 


the case of the 


WILDMAN 
ULTIPLE FEED RIB MACHINE 


On the very same floor space and with 
exactly the same man power as an 8-feed 





machine requires, you can put this WILD- 
MAN 16-feed machine and—using only 


Y3 more power — you can 


DOUBLE PRODUCTION 


Alert knitting mills throughout the country 
have discovered this—and are enjoying, 
in addition, trouble-free operation, a finer, 
more uniform product and many other 
advantages that we'd like to tell you 
about. Why not write today for this inter- 





esting story of 2 for 1 


WILDINIA 


MFG. CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 





For AMERICA “Throw YOUR SCRAP into the Fight” 
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to prevent foreign matter from getting into the bear- 
ing. Excessively heavy oil would not soak through the 
filter and might lead one to presume that the oil tube 
was clogged. 

The penetrating oil referred to is not expensive, it 
is not rationed ,and can readily be found at auto sup- 
ply dealers. Its use will save time, labor and money. 


The Wind-Up Clutch 


The wind-up clutch, shown herewith, also comes 
under the heading of driving mechanism. We omitted 
comment in regard to it in our original article, first, 
because we did not consider it important, and second 
(and mainly) because nothing had happened to it that 
was worth commenting on. We have had some cases 
where the prongs on the lower end of the clutch 
(302127), have become broken, or the upper part of 
the lower clutch member (302129) has been broken 
off. Such damage is usually caused by foreign matter, 
such as slider butts becoming lodged in the teeth of 
the wind-up pinion (101377). When this happens and 
one of the parts mentioned needs replacing, the shaft 
(302090) must be driven upward far enough to permit 
removal and replacement. 

On earlier models, springs were used instead of 
the rubber frictions (205305) shown herewith. The 
latter were supplied at no cost when the machine build- 
ers discovered that springs would not meet their rigid 
standards, These rubber frictions are standing up 
exceptionally well. However, oil is rubber’s worst ene- 
my, which means we must replace the frictions occa- 
sionally. As a rule, two of the frictions will need re- 
placing, those on the front or pushing side of the 
lower clutch member lugs. These frictions can be re- 
placed in a few minutes by removing the pinion cover 
plate (202909) and lifting the lower clutch member 





(302129) upward with a screw driver. This supplies 
just enough space to slide the damaged frictions out 
and the new ones in. On several occasions we have had 
bad frictions cause a machine to stop suddenly. Here 
we found the frictions split in two lengthwise, which 
helped to force the lower clutch member upward, caus- 
ing it to strike the take-up mechanism on the work 
drum. We would suggest that fixers notice the lower 
clutch members while the machines are in operation; 
if some have a tendency to move up, check the fric- 
tions before any damage is done. 

Another thing that we feel is worth mentioning in 
connection with any work done that makes it neces- 
sary to drive the shaft (302090) upward is the neces- 
sity of using the proper tools, or, if necessary, tools 
adapted especially to the job. Pounding directly on 
the shaft with a hammer, either to raise or lower it, 
often swells the end of the shaft where it fits into the 
respective bearings. This can cause a burned bearing 
or at least make a machine turn hard. Using a piece 
of soft bronze or brass for a punch or making a punch 
out of steel having a 1-inch brass tip will prevent this 
trouble. Bear in mind that all bearings on the cylinder 
drive shaft (302090) are plain bearings and therefore 
need more attention insofar as lubrication is concerned 
than ball or roller bearings. If your machines are run- 
ning two eight-hour shifts, oil these bearings at least 
once each week regularly. Don’t wait until you “have 
time to do it’. Either take time, or see that it gets 
done by someone who does have time. In our next ar- 
ticle, we shall give another supplement to one of the 
original discussions on the Komet and Links-and-Links 
book. 

So, until next time, keep ’em running, boys. Mean- 
while, send us any questions. 

in. O, METZ 








A New Type of Army Hali-Hose 


A NEW TYPE general service 
half-hose has been adopted 
by the Army as a result of exten- 
sive field service tests held for 
several weeks at Camp Lee, Va. 
It will, at least for the duration 
or until a change again is decid- 
ed upon, take the place of the cot- 
ton tan mercerized half hose on 
which in recent months unfilled 
balances on outstanding contracts 
were cancelled by the Quarter- 
master Corps at which time it was 
explained that such hose were not 
strong enough to stand up uni:ler 
actual fighting conditions for a 
long enough period of time. The 
new socks are half wool and half 
cotton and the result of tests of 
a large number of different types 
carried on by the Army to deter- 
mine which would give the best 
wear under war conditions. 
As a result the Quartermaster 


——- 
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Corps issued new specifications 
for light wool socks, olive drab in 
shade, which were dated October 
8, 1948, and bearing the number 
334B, calliny for socks of one type 
but either of three classes. Class 
A are made from two ends of meri- 
no yarn of approximately 30s sin- 
gle worsted count of 20s single 
cotton count with the merino made 
of a thoroughly blended combed 
cotton and combed wool top spun 
into a single yarn on either the 
worsted or cotton system. Class B 
socks are to be made from one end 
of worsted yarn spun into approx- 
imately 30s single combined with 
one end of combed cotton yarn of 
approximately 20s single count 
while class C is to be composed 
of one end of two-ply twisted yarn 
including one end of worsted spun 
all-wool yarn of about 30s count 
twisted with. one end of combed 
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cotton of 20s single count. 

The new type light wool socks 
will be bought in a range of sizes 
from 9s to 14s and the wool used 
shall not be lower in grade than 
56s and not higher than 60s with 
the blend for all classes so pro- 
portioned that the finished. sock 
exclusive of the mercerized re- 
inforcing yarn shall analyze not 
less than 50 per cent wool. The 
reinforcing yarns shall be two- 
ply combed mercerized as speci- 
fied; yarn for looping’ shall be 
three-ply cotton not finer than 
60s three while the shade shall be 
an approved olive drab No. 9 of 
the Army Quartermaster Corps 
which may be obtained by stock, 
yarn or piece dyeing. It is recom- 
mended that before production is 
commenced by a successful bidder 
a finished pair be forwarded to 
the contracting officer for ap- 
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“He hurts the good who spares the bad.” 


SYRUS 


Until the Victory 1s Won! ...The men and experience back of Reading 
Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines are enlisted for the duration. We 
cannot give you new machines — but we qwz// do the next best thing: 
Our engineers will do their utmost to help you keep your present 
es ee equipment at highest efficiency. Let ws tell you about our complete recondt- 


the 3-Star Army-Navy “E" tioning service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger profits. 
made to TMW for Ordnance 
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proval, 

The top shall be a true 1x1 rib 
finish with a well-defined welt 
and transferred or joined to the 
leg, loop for loop, without seam- 
ing or sewing of the fabric. The 
yarn shall be the same as is used 
in the body of the sock as speci- 
fied in classes A, B or C. If a 
turned welt is used the turned 
edge shall be no less elastic than 
the remainder of the rib portion 
of the cuff. The finished top shall 
measure four inches in length with 
a tolerance of plus or minus of 
one-half inch. From the extreme 
top to the lower edge of the heel 
shall measure 13 inches for all 
sizes with a tolerance of only one 
inch allowed. The knitting ten- 
sion shall be so regulated that the 
finished sock shall have the proper 
elasticity and care shall be taken 
during the scouring and dyeing to 
see that the felting action does not 
reduce the inherent stretch. The 
finished socks shall be capable of 
being stretched with a reasonable 
amount of tension to a width of 
not less than 61% inches measured 
across the foot at a point midway 
between the heel and toe. 

Socks are to be provided with a 
high heel, heel, sole and toe and 
ring reinforced with  two-ply 
combed peeler mercerized yarns 
as specified. The reinforcing yarn 
for the high heel and double sole 
shall be knit in at a point not less 
than three needles before the first 
short butt needle and taken out at 
a point not less than three needles 
after the first short butt needle. 
The body yarns should not be 
thrown out at the beginning of the 
heel and toe but should be carried 
through the heel and toe, and the 
heel and toe reinforced with the 
specified yarn. They are to be 
thoroughly scoured to remove oil 
and grease before dyeing and after 
dyeing shall be boarded on drying 
forms of the proper shape and 
Size, 

In the table of machine specifi- 
cations it is stated they are to be 
made on machines of 156 to 180 
needles with cylinder dimensions 
of 3% and 3%4 diameters; there 
are to be 24 courses per inch, plus 
Or minus two courses; the rein- 
forcing yarn for the heel is to be 
combed mercerized not finer than 
20s two-ply for 156- to 168-needle 
and not finer than 60s two-ply for 


170- to 180-needle machine while 
the reinforcing yarn for the high 
heel is to be two-ply combed peeler 
mercerized not finer than 80s two- 
ply; reinforcing yarn for the foot 
is to be two-ply combed peeler 
mercerized not finer than 80s two- 
ply; reinforcing yarn for the ring 
toe portion is to be same sizes 
in the respective machine cate- 
gories as in the heel specification. 
It is also stated in the specifica- 
tions that where machine equip- 
ment permits, sizes 12, 13 and 14 
Shall be made on 3%%-inch cylin- 
der diameters only. 

October 29, the Philadelphia 
Army Quartermaster Depot, after 
due notice to the trade, received 
bids on Invitation Neg. 28 that 
originally called for 13,417,000 
pairs of this type socks which 
were wanted for complete delivery 
by April 30, 1944, but the quantity 
was later increased by 1,800,000 
pairs so that the total sought be- 
came more than 15,000,000 pairs. 
Bids were received on about 10,- 
500,000 pairs so that there was a 
deficiency of about 4,800,000 pairs. 
In view of this manufacturers of 
half-hose that did not submit bids 
on this item and have the equip- 
ment to do so should study the 
above specifications so that they 
may quote the Army when bids are 
asked on such items as these socks 
are now standard issue for the sol- 
diers. 

The deficiency in quantities of- 
fered the Government under the 
October 29 bidding was largely 
due to the supply tightness in 
merino yarns, according to depot 
spokesmen, who added that there 
were adequate knitting maci::nes 
available for the work. From this 
the trade has understood that a 
fair portion of the goods then of- 
fered was made from the Class B 
or C Tightness in merino 
yarns has been apparent for 
months and is due in no small 
measure to the large quantities of 
part-wool undergarments _ that 
have been bought for the armed 
forces as well as to a large civilian 
demand for heavy underwear with 
a lack of the usual house heating 
facilities during the war. 

The army, after its experiments 
at Camp Lee resulting in making 
of the light wool socks standard 
issue, came to the conclusion that 
the former mercerized type half- 


yarns. 
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hose did not give long enough war- 
time wear; that it was too light 
under actual fighting conditions. 
It means that mercerizers will sup- 
ply less yarn for the new type 
socks than under the old specifi- 
cation for all mercerized socks but 
even under the new specifications 
a fair amount of processed cotton 
yarn will be used in the reinforc- 
ing. A number in the trade feel 
that with the coming of peace the 
Army will again buy sizable 
amounts of the mercerized but 
nothing on this has been an- 
nounced by the War Department. 
—— 
Training Women 
for War Work 

The Apprentice-Training 
the War Manpower Commission, Wash 
ington, D. C., has issued a pamphlet 
“Training Women for War Work”, for 
directors, 


Service of 


the guidance of training 
women counselors, and others charged 
training 
production 


responsi- 


plants. 


with manning and 
bilities in war 

Training procedures that have been de- 
veloped during the last two years are 
not only greatly increasing the eff 
ciency of women war production work- 
ers, it is pointed out, but are encour 
aging them to remain on the job. This 
bulletin, compiled by Mary Curran, 
ATS training specialist, 
training 


is a correla 


tion of successful methods 
used by manufacturers. It outlines 10 
features that entered 


cessful training programs in plants em 


have into suc 


ploying women. 


» 


In November 

“Textile Research 
The important role 

thetie materials in the war eftort and 


played by syn- 
elsewhere is due in a large measure to 
their valuable mechanical and electri- 
cal properties. An important physical 
characteristic of such materials and fi- 
well as of natural fibers, is 


(or lack of it as the ease 


bers, as 
their ability 
may be) to stretch and to recover aft- 
er stretching. In the November issue of 
“Textile official publication 
of Textile Research Institute, Inc., and 
The Textile Foundation, an explanation 
is given of of the phe- 
nomenon of delayed elasticity, or of the 
behavior of 


Research”, 


a recent study 


creep and creep recovery 
ravon, nylon, and silk filaments. 
feature in November “Ter- 


describing 


Another 
ile Research” is an 
the history of the growth and develop- 


article 


ment of industrial cotton fabrics and a 
report that furnishes information as to 
the effect upon the warmth of fabrics 
of such factors as fiber properties, yarn 
and the type 


and fabrie construction. 


of finishing treatment. 
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Discussions on Running Rayon Full-Fashioned 


WE PUBLISHED on page 148 of the July issue of 

COTTON four questions relating to full-fashioned 
machine practice. To date these have been answered 
by three mills, and we repeat below each question and 
give along with it the answers of these respective 
mills. 

The first question was from “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7452”: “In our mill we are forced to run 100 denier 
rayon in making full-fashioned hosiery, at a little bet- 
ter than 40 courses per inch, and while this in itself 
may not be beyond reason, trouble occurs when trans- 
ferring the legs to the footer. Most of it is break- 
outs in the transfer line of stitches, especially in the 
corners of the high splicing. On damp days we do not 
have as much of this trouble as we do when there is 
no humidity in the atmosphere. We have tried re- 
pointing the transfer bars and the like, but this has 
not helped to any extent worth mentioning and was 
more or less a waste of time. Above 45-gauge we do 
not have very much of this trouble. We would like 
very much to have some of your readers give us any 
nm and ideas on this point that would be help- 

ul.” 
Break-Outs in Transfer Line 


Mill No. 1 answered, “Your inquirer should be able 
to course 100 denier up as high as 45 courses per inch 
and not have trouble in transferring legs to the footer. 
My belief is that the welt bar holding racks, on the 
footers, are not level and when the needles come up to 
take the fabric off of the welt bar, one end of the bar 
is lifted ahead of the other end, thus causing a pinch- 
ing, twisting or diagonal pull of the threads on the 
end or near the end of the welt bar that has not left 
the bracket holding same. It is important that points 
of the welt bar when over, down and on needles for 
transferring, should be uniform with respect to pres- 
sure and distance down on the needles. I believe the 
reason for the stitches not breaking so readily when 
there is more humidity is on account of the yarn being 
more flexible and elastic, thus adapting itself more 
readily in a uniform manner to any strain that is 
caused in the transferring operation.” 


Mill No. 2 said, “Our recommendation is that this 
contributor make a careful check over the setting of 
the rockers on the legging machine. In rayon hosiery, 
where relatively heavier yarns are used, the contrast 
of the thickness of the material in the instep against 
the splicing is not as great as in former silk or nylon 
construction. The rocker motion can therefore be 
further extended sinto the instep, without causing a 
distortion of the fabric. A larger loop at that point 
will afford better protection to the relatively weak 
rayon thread. However, the setting should be such 
that the rocker motion ends 3 to 8 sinkers beyond the 
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inside splicing, depending on the size of the thread. 

“Further reasons for this trouble might be found 
in incorrectly sized yarn, roughness of needles, sink- 
ers, topping and transfer points. Caution should also 
be exercised to see that the splicing thread is knit as 
dry as possible.” 

Mill No. 3 replied, “Forty courses per inch on 100 
denier stockings should not in itself cause any trouble 
in transferring legs to footer. Breaks in the transfer 
line can be caused by weakness produced in transfer- 
ring a stocking from the topping stand to the topping 
bar. We have noticed that occasionally some of our 
toppers had a habit of lifting up the back of the top- 
ping bar when transferring a stocking from the stand 
to it, so as to produce a considerable angle between 
the points of the topping stand and the points of the 
topping bar. This would tend to cause some breaks 
in the stitches, which would not be apparent until the 
leg had been transferred to the footing machine.” 


Training on the Round Heel 


The second question, from ‘CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7453” 
was, “As we are about to change over to the so-called 
round heel style of full-fashioned, and have heard so 
much about just how long it should take an operator 
to become acquainted with the different machine 
changes, we are wondering just how long it does take 
the average operator. It seems to us it should not 
take too long a time, so would any of your readers 
who have gone through this give us their ideas on it 
through COTTON as to how long it should take and any 
suggestions ?”’ 

Mill No. 1 said, “Our experience indicates that it 
requires about two weeks for a man to become ac- 
quainted with the operation of a single unit or round 
heel construction machine, and that it will take from 
four to six weeks more before an average operator 
has reached the normal production point. I feel that 
haste in the training of operators in adapting them- 
selves to a round heel construction operation of ma- 
chine and production results in too much waste. There 
is nothing like good sound patient training in the 
preliminaries or foundation of any kind of work.” 

Mill No. 2 said, “It has been our experience that 
one week is the average time required for a knitter 
to become acquainted with the various machine 
changes when going from conventional to rack-back 
single unit construction.” 

Mill No. 3 reported, “Our experience with changing 
knitters from straight legging to so-called round heel 
knitting is that many knitters become proficient in a 
week, and a maximum of two weeks should be suf- 
ficient to enable a knitter to become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with all changes, etc.” 

The next question, from “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7454”, 
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HE Willcox & Gibbs FELDLOCK 
“DUALFEED” is the only feed OFF- 
THE-ARM felling machine that will 
positively feed the upper and lower 
plies of material for the entire length 
of the seam without the assistance of 





os 





the operator. 

This machine is designed for double 
lapped seam felling operations on work 
clothing. The precision-made parts and 
semi-automatic lubrication prolong the 
life of the “Dualfeed” and reduce parts 
replacements to a minimum. It is one of 
the most mechanically perfect sewing 
machines ever developed. 


THE FELDLOCK 


“DUALFEED” 


FOR WORK CLOTHES 
AND MILITARY ITEMS 


1. Perfect synchronization of upper 


and lower feeding mechanism. 


2. Looper Holder swings out pro- 


viding easy threading means. 





The “Dua!feed” is scientifically con- 
structed ~~""’: perfectly balanced Single 
Pedestal, which makes it easy to dis- 
pose of work after sewing. 

Accessibility to the Loopers for thread- 
ing is a time saver and a necessity in 
multiple-needle machines. And this 
feature is very pleasing to operators: 
The Looper Holder swings out com- 
pletely from the work arm. 

Willcox & Gibbs engineers have de- 
signed and constructed the ” Dualfeed”’ 
to provide operating efficiency and in- 
creased production with lower main- 
tenance costs. 


Send for Illustrated Descriptive Literature 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


214 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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was, ““We have experienced quite a bit of trouble with 
selvages when running high twist rayon in making 
full-fashioned hosiery. Most of the trouble is on the 
left side of the leg where we lose our selvage stitch, 
not only on one needle but, in many instances, on two. 
The use of split dividers has not helped to any great 
extent and machine adjustments have so far been quite 
futile. One can well understand that this condition 
makes the work of the seamers more difficult. We 
would appreciate it if any of your readers could give 
us any information on this subject.” 


Bad Selvages on Rayon Hosiery 


Mill No. 1 said, ‘‘We have had this trouble, on one 
make of machine and particularly on the left side, in 
developing of bad selvages. Some of the first things 
to check in eliminating such trouble are the operation 
of the friction block controlling this carrier, and the 
proper adjustment of the carrier tube to the sinker. 
I mean by that—face of the verge plate as well as sink- 
er, also distance which the carrier tube goes beyond 
the last needle. Furthermore, bad selvages can be 
caused by the operation and timing of the catch bars 
either too soon or too late in operating the dividers. 
The snappers many times are a little early or late in 
effecting tension on the thread. 

“We have corrected this condition at times, when 
occurring in the narrowing, by changing the narrow- 
ing operation to take place when the carrier is at the 
other end of the bar. It requires lots of patience and 
careful adjustments of these several moving parts, 
one at a time, to correct this trouble.”’ 

Mull No. 2 said, “From the meager description of 
the problem it is difficult to make a positive sugges- 
tion. It seems as if a very light tension is used on the 
high twisted rayon thread which evidently is not 
enough to keep the end loop taut. When using yarns 
highly twisted in one direction, the end loops may 
easily be lost on account of the tendency of the fabric 
edge to roll over. During the knock-over motion the 
fabric should be kept as deep as possible in the knock- 
over bit bar. However, care should be exercised that 
the thread does not break. 

“The man having this trouble should try to use a 
varn twisted in the opposite direction. If the fore- 
going theory is correct, his trouble will then start on 
the right side. 

“This recommendation is made with the supposi- 
tion that the machines are otherwise in good mechani- 
cal condition, which naturally is a most important re- 
quisite.”’ 

Mill No, 8 reported, “We have had trouble with our 
selvages in running high twist rayon, and we found 
that we helped our situation greatly by keeping suf- 





ficient tension through the use of ring tension devices 
so that the yarn could not cur] around the end needles 
or sinkers. If the yarn is held straight during the 
knitting process and during the knitting cycle, the 
selvage is not likely to be so defective. We have also 
found that running the yarn carrier too high will 
produce a bad selvage. It is also extremely difficult 
to produce a good selvage on such hosiery if the ma- 
chines are being operated at an excessively high 
speed.” 


Breaking-Out in Loose Course 


The fourth question, from “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7455”, 
said, “Recently we started using cotton in the welt on 
our full-fashioned hose, and on many of our machines 
we have had considerable trouble with the yarn break- 
ing out in the loose course, that is, when the operator 
uses his big loose course at the start of the set. When 
the loose course was made small enough to eliminate 
this fault it made the turning of the welt almost im- 
possible. While easing off on the yarn tension has 
helped some, it did not entirely eliminate the trouble 
and we are wondering if any other readers of COTTON 
have had to contend with this nuisance, and if so, what 
they did about it.” 

Mill No. 1 replied, ““We have never had any trouble 
with the yarn breaking out in the loose courses that 
are made in the very beginning in the knitting of the 
welt. It is possible that the loose coursing cams are 
placing the needles in such a position over the knock- 
ing-over bits that some defective or rough edge of the 
knocking-over bits or pressure of the rough-edged di- 
viders may be cutting the thread. If a single end of 
cotton (not 2 ply) is being used, we know that break- 
ing of thread is more liable to occur on account of the 
strength not being there.” 

Mill No. 2 said, ““A satisfactory and complete an- 
swer could be given only if we knew the type and gauge 
of machine and the size of the cotton yarn. On older 
type machines, when ‘breakout’ or couliering cutting 
occurs on the loose course and the tension is light, 
the difficulty may be caused by the following: 

1, Worn sinkers. 2, Cut needles. 3, ‘Slow’ slur cams. 
4, Too severe dividing on the end of the loose course 
cam on old type machines.” 

Mill No. 3 said, “We had difficulty with cotton 
welts as described by this correspondent. We solved 
this problem by making the first two courses mod- 
erately loose, which gave sufficient flexibility in the 
stitch for turning the welt and yet was not loose 
enough for the yarn to break out.” 

Other readers are cordially invited to submit their 
experiences on the original questions, or these an- 
swers, or both. 





Appleton Predicts Rayon 
Production of 658 Million 
United States production of rayon in 
1948 will approximate 658,000,000 
pounds, setting a new production rec- 
ord, it is stated by William C. Apple- 
ton, president, American Viscose Cor- 
poration. This volume compares with 
an output of 633,000,090 pounds in 1942 
and 573,000,000 pounds in 1941. The 
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oOoe 
increase over two years ago is approx- 
imately 15 per cent. 

The increase this year is due chiefly 
to expanded production at Government 
request of extra-strength rayon yarns 
for use in military and synthetic rub- 
ber tires, self-sealing gasoline tanks, 
and fragmentation bomb and supply 
parachutes, and to slightly enlarged 
output of rayon staple fiber urgently 


needed for civilian clothing require- 
ments, 

Of the total output, about 497,000.- 
000 pounds will consist of continuous 
filament rayon yarn. This compares 
with 479,000,000 pounds in 1942 and 
451,000,000 pounds in 1941. The bal- 
ance of the production, approximately 
161,000,000 pounds, will be rayon staple 
fiber. 
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I his dinner dress of rayon crepe owes much 
of its style appeal to the proper application of 
high-quality processing agents, both before 
and after the fabric came from the looms. Pro- 
ducers of such fabrics are among the most 
consistent users of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
wetting, fulling, scouring and dispersing 
agents—high-quality soaps and detergents 
made specially for the textile industry. And, 
these products are equally effective on any 
tvpe of fabric, regardless of style or material 
changes resulting from the war. Your local 
C.P.P. man will gladly give you detailed infor- 
nation on the full line of Colgate-Palmolive- 


Peet processing agents. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE- 
PEET CO. 


Jersey City, New Jerse; Kansas City, Kansas 
Jeffersonville, Indiana Berkeley, California 
“ * . 


COLGATE KWIKSOLV + COLGATE FORMULA 25 
BADGER FLAKES 


COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES + ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 





DON’T WASTE SOAP 
VITAL MATERIALS NEEDED TO WIN 
THE WAR ARE USED IN MAKING SOAPS 
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TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


All Branches of Hose Trade Show Production Gains This Year Ex- 
cept Women's Seamless, Children's, And Infants'—WPB To 
Help Knitters Obtain Yarns for Infants’ Lines—Wool Half 
Hose Inventory Position Tight—Winter Underwear Outlook 
Improved—Foreign Relief Will Take Knit Goods—wMills Pre- 


pare for Synthetic Rubber 


Philadelphia, November 16, 1943 


ALTHOUGH MANUFACTURERS of most types of knit goods are op- 

erating at peak rates permitted by their manpower and, in some 
instances, by their raw material quota, such as in the woolen and 
worsted field, they are unable to keep abreast with demand. Shipments 
of hosiery during the first nine months of this year showed a gain of 
almost 5 per cent compared with the corresponding period in the pre- 
vious year, but in the month new and more widespread reports have 
appeared where wholesale and retail knit goods buyers have been un- 


able to obtain wanted goods. 


There are continued heavy demands for 


most types of knit goods from the armed forces, and, in addition, there 
are signs of expanding demand for shipments abroad under Lend-Lease 
or rehabilitation programs so that this has meant the domestic civilian 
trade this month has hit a new high in being unable to locate goods. In 
view of this the trend is for mill and wholesale inventories of knit 


goods. 


In view of this the trend is for mill and wholesale inventories 


of knit goods of most types to diminish and these are now greatly 


depleted. 
Full-Fashioned 


Both retail and wholesale buyers of 
hosiery are finding it difficult to locate 
miils willing to take on much business, 
so that there has been in the last month 
considerable running around to get 
enough goods for the holiday rush. 
Some chain buyers have reported hav- 
ing a large amount of business to 
place which the mills do not appear 
anxious to book, claiming they are sold 
ahead already as far as they can safe- 
ly go. Knitters that are willing to 
take no new business hold down orders 
to a minimum, with others being un- 
willing to take any orders at present. 
In women’s full-fashioned numbers, 
there is a scarcity of the finer types 
so that buyers, finding it impossible to 
locate enough goods of this type, have 
gone down into the coarser rayon types 
rather than to have bare shelves for 
the Christmas trade. One factor that 
is causing a larger demand for this 
type hose is that most consumers now 
have used their nylons and any old 
silks, so that they are now dependent 
upon the rayon types. These admit- 
tedly do not wear as long, so that con- 
sumer demand for hose is becoming 
larger because of this also. 

There is little doubt now but that 
the full-fashioned end of the business 
for 1948 will report a sizeable gain in 
production and shipments over the pre- 
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ceding year, although at the beginning 
of this period most felt this year would 
see a serious contraction in output. 
They and producers of the new type 
rayon hose yarns have done a remark- 
able job under serious handicaps, and 
unless the military rayon program 
takes the present supply away from 
the civilian trade, there is a feeling 
that the hosiery trade in 1944 will con- 
tinue to make a good showing in this 
regard, although it is admitted that 
the manpower and other mill problems 
will become more acute the longer the 
war lasts. If peace comes sooner than 
expected there is little doubt in the 
minds of most in the trade that there 
will be a rush to liquidate stocks of 
some rayon goods because it will not 
then be long before nylons would again 
make their appearance. 


Half-Hose 


In the men’s end of the hosiery field, 
particularly tight spots are in the sea- 
sonal wool constructions and bundle 


goods, as well as box numbers. New 
offerings by manufacturers in these 


categories have been notably small and 
now have reached a record low point. 
While this has been occurring in the 
production end, there has been a much 
larger consumer demand for these and 
other half-hose. Wool goods have been 
in active demand because of early cold 
weather in several portions of the coun- 





try and there is a tendency on the 
part of numerous consumers to stock 
up during war-time shortages. Low 
mill production goes along with man- 
power shortage, as well as the turning 
over of a large part of the machinery 
to the manufacture of Government 
goods, so that there is left only a por- 
tion of the usual volume for the civil- 
ian trade. During the last month the 
Government has been in the market for 
a large amount of half hose, and of 
the 15,000,000 pairs that it sought, of- 
fers were received on little more than 
10,000,000, so that manufacturers te)) 
their civilian customers that if the 
Government cannot get all it wants 
then there is little chance for them. 
During the first nine months of this 
year shipments of half hose and slacks 
were up more than 9 per cent com- 
pared with the same period in the pre- 
ceding year, and for last September 
such shipments were off 6.7 per cent. 


Seamless 

There is a limited call for women’s 
seamless compared with that being ex- 
perienced in other branches of the 
field, and for the first nine months of 
this year, shipments of such lines fell 
off 11.5 per cent compared with the 
same period in the previous year. For 
last September, they were off 5.4 per 
cent. Aside from a fair demand for 
the bareleg type stocking there is not 
great activity in them as compared 
with that in women’s full-fashioned 
lines. There has been increased inter- 
est in anklets, and during September 
such shipments showed a gain of al- 
most 27 per cent compared with a year 
previous, while for the first nine 
months of this year such shipments 
registered a gain of only 2.8 per cent. 
In the seamless field there is another 
laggard in children’s and_ infants’ 
lines, and this has just attracted atten- 
tion of the War Production Board. 
which has informed such knitters that 
they would receive priority assistance 
in obtaining the needed cotton yarns. 
This step was taken so that there 
would be no shortage of such lines in 
the coming months. 


Underwear 


There has been no important change 
in the rate of machine activity among 
underwear manufacturers, although 
here and there are instances where out- 
put is being curtailed by the lack of 
enough manpower. This has been such 
a handicap in many areas that under- 
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STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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FIDELITY 9-SKEIN REELER 


Single- and Double-End Types. Collapsible 
| arms on reel, automatic yardage control 
: and improved tension device. Reduced 
doffing cycle with Twin-Unit System. 


er Write for Bulletin 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 








3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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. and rightly so. Increased war- 

time activities by American women 
demand hosiery that is not only spot and snag 
resistant, soft, dull and appealing to the eye, but 
durable, as well. Yes, a difficult assignment for 
any hosiery finish to meet, — but DuraBeau 
Finishes have met_it for over 35 years, and are 
continuing to meet it, despite necessary war- 
time restrictions. DuraBeau, the “film of protec- 
tion” for every fibre. 


Reg. U. S. A. and Canada 


Seholler Bros... Ine. 





Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes « Collins & 
Westmoreland Sts., Phila.34, Pa.eSt. Catharines, Ont., Can. 
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FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by CoTTON’s market correspondent) 


| Philadelphia, November 16, 1943 

ALTHOUGH THERE will be a short period of serious dislocation of 

all business when the war ends, this will be nothing comparable 
with conditions this trade experienced at the end of World War No. 1. 
The policy of the Government in this country, and of our allies, is to 
help war-torn countries to get back on their feet; and, included in this 
idea, will be huge amounts of textiles to go into making of clothing 
for such distress countries. Some feel that this will greatly lessen the 
threat to textiles from war-accumulated surpluses of Army and Navy 
goods and garments. Also it is believed our own Army and Navy will 
be kept at high level for years to come, or during the policing era, so 
that they will continue even after peace to require sizeable amounts of 
such goods. 

But even under such conditions there are many who feel textile 
manufacturers will be ill-advised who look forward to an easy period 
after the war in which they can sell more than they can make with less 
price hindrance from the Government than now under OPA eeilings. 
On one score alone their position will be more difficult than now, and 
that is when competition from other countries again makes its appear- 
ance in world markets and possibly in our own too. It is realized 
that costs under the high wage policy in this country are one factor 
that has forced our overhead up to a high level, and it is easy to guess 
that unless American labor is much more efficient and has more mod- 
ern tools to work with, they will find foreign competition unbearable. 
Something along this line has already been experienced by manufac- 
turers who, through war conditions, have lost their third shift. Costs, 
when based on two-shift production, have risen and if demand for a 
time lets down to a one-shift basis, they will rise even further. 

Admitting that the post-war era will not be easy, there is no rea- 
son to believe that the industry, along with others, cannot surmount 
them. It is emphasized, for example, that for some years we cannot 
expect heavy exports from the war-torn countries, who first must re- 
tool and then get in raw materials to process. During this period at 
least a large part of the world will look to this country for its textile 
supplies. To prepare the industry for such a period, there should be 
cooperation from the Government, so that in the coming months, it is 
fair to ask that some of the unfair restrictions on manufacturers should 
be lifted, such as, for example, the renegotiation of war contracts where 
the seller has been functioning under a Government ceiling; manufac- 
turers should also be guaranteed against any dumping of large Govern- 
ment stocks on the market at one time; where manufacturers and spin- 
ners are not able to make money selling under current ceilings they 
should have price relief; manufacturers running three shifts week in 
and week out should obtain a higher depreciation rate. Such a govern- 
ment policy would place manufacturers in a better position to meet post- 
war problems and employ the greatest number possible. 








Government assistance in meeting ba- 


wear manufacturers have asked for’ tories of these war models after the 
real elastic has made its reappearance 
sic civilian requirements in these items. in commercial quantities. 


During the month there have been ad- 
ditional important underwear  pur- M-339 To Be Revised 


chases by the Government, and in the After Holiday Trade 


ease of the Army’s buying of more than 


Reagan P. Connally, director of the 





4,000,000 cotton knit undershirts, there 
are reports that the lack of cotton 
yarns is curtailing the quantities of- 
fered. If this is true in high priority 
orders for the military, then it is easi- 
ly seen why the civilian trade is un- 
able to get more than it is getting. 

A development of interest for under- 
wear manufacturers is the WPB re- 
lease of elastic synthetic varns, and 
while this is some little time ahead, 
the trade is getting ready for it. It is 
believed that while some such goods 
may come to the market sooner, it 
will be early in the coming year be- 
fore there are any worth while amounts 
offered. This is curtailing interest in 
war models of goods. that were turned 
out in the absence of elastic yarns. 
No one wants to be caught with inven- 
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Consumer’s Goods Division, Office of 
Price Administration, announced early 
in November that, barring unforeseen 
obstacles, a revision of the price regu- 
lation for women’s rayon hosiery will 
be issued before January 1. He added 
that industry representatives who re- 
quested a postponement will have am- 
ple time to present their views and 
data. In stating that there will be an 
appropriate interval between issuance 
of the newly revised regulation and its 
effective date, Mr. Connally said that 
the revision would have no affect on 
pricing for the Christmas holidays this 
year. Following meetings with the in- 
dustry in October, considerable prog- 
ress was made by OPA in revising the 
current measure, Mr. Connally said. 
This progress was further increased, he 
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added, with the appointment of Rob- 
ert O. Huffman as Knit Goods and 
Hosiery Consultant to OPA. 


Finds Washington 
Attitude Changing 


Earl Constantine, president of the 
National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers, at a recent meeting of 
Southern hosiery mill men expressed 
the opinion that definite relief for 
many branches of the industry from 
their major problems is not far off. He 
said the reason for his opinion is the 
developing “sound and realistic’’ ten- 
dencies within civilian regulatory agen- 
cies and armed forces in Washington. 
Relief is in sight, particularly because 
of recent changes in personnel that 
have brought experienced and compe- 
tent industrialists and business men 
into key positions, resulting in “a new 
and more realistic approach to the 
pricing program.” He said the poli- 
cies being evolved by the Office of 
Civilian Requirements are sound and 
afford a basis for the expectation that 
still larger allotments of cotton varns 
for the knitting industry will soon be 
permitted. 

Mr. Constantine pointed out that the 
eotton yarn situation is tighter than 
a vear ago, both in carded and mer- 
cerized yarns. Regarding recent chang 
es in personnel in key positions, he 
lauded the appointment of Robert O. 
Huffman, first president of the South- 
ern Hosiery Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, to the staff of the Price Admin- 
istration as hosiery industry consultant. 
He said our industry now may expect 
satisfactory results in policy, although 
not necessarily always what is asked 
for. The manpower situation is now 
very severe in the hosiery field, he con- 
tinued, but he added that the problem 
should be eased definitely toward the 
end of this year. At the same meeting. 
Tavlor Durham, secretary of the 
Southern Association, said the MPR- 
339 which has caused so much trouble 
in the industry, is being revised and 
it was hoped that the rough spots 
would be eliminated. 


Yarns For Juvenile 
Hose Under WPB Rule 


The War Production Board on No- 
vember 8 took another step in its pro- 
gram to assure adequate supplies of 
essential clothing by providing priority 
assistance to manufacturers of infants’ 
and children’s hosiery so far as their 
cotton yarn supplies are concerned. As 
was true in the case of the previous 
actions for children’s knitted and wov- 
en underwear and sleeping garments, 
the finished goods made from materi- 
als obtained through such preference 
ratings must be ready for shipment in 
time for the late winter season. In 
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| ome mt IT SEEMS ODD—an aircraft 
engine hoist picking up an idea it 
could use—in a textile mill. Builders of 
knitting machinery are constantly striv- 
ing for speed and more speed, greater 
eficiency of operation. Small wonder 
the knitting industry was among the 
first to adopt the Torrington Needle 
Bearing —its low coefficient of friction 
insured quicker response, and efficient 
lubrication permitted operation over 
long periods without any attention. 

But the aircraft engine hoist is in no 
great hurry. How much overloading it 
could stand, and how dependable it 
might be—particularly at flight bases 
in steaming jungle, arid desert and 
frozen wasteland—concerned hoist de- 
signers principally. Yet they specified 
the Needle Bearing—for high load 

capacity and reliable performance. But 
in this unique anti-friction bearing’s 
combination of features were several 
others that came in handy, helped equip 
our aircraft industry and air forces with 
engine hoists often surpassing specifica- 
tions, and in less time, too. 

For the Needle Bearing’s low coeffi- 
cient of friction speeded aircraft engine 
installation and overhauling... its 
simple, effective system of lubrication 


reduced maintenance time and expense 

.its long service life helped ‘“‘keep 
‘em fiying,’’ while ready availability, 
for such essential applications as alir- 





NEEDLE BEARINGS— 
ALL TYPES—ALL SIZES 


NEEDLE BEARINGS TYPE DC 
are complete, self-con 
tained units consisting of 
a full complement of roll 
ers and a drawn, hardened 
outer race. They offer the 
advantages of small size, 
low cost, high capacity— 
and easy installation 


NEEDLE BEARINGS TYPE NCS con- 
sist of a full complement of rollers 
and a relatively heavy hardened 
outer race. They are furnished 
with or without inner races. Needle 
Bearings Type NCS are adaptable 
to heavier loads than Needle Bear- 
ings Type DC. 


NEEDLE ROLLERS TYPE LN 

are produced in a range 42 

of types and sizes for 

assembly on the job into 

low-cost, high-capacity, 

anti friction bearing units 

Qur engineering depart 

ment will be glad to advise on the correct 
size and type for any application. 

















craft engine hoists, was and is an 1m- 
portant factor in today’s staggering 
plane production totals and our sus- 
tained air attacks on enemy bases. 


DOES THIS SUGGEST ANYTHING TO YOU 
in conside ring your product’s design for 
postwar? There are any number of op- 
portunities for increasing efficiency and 
reducing costs through the Needle 
Bearing’s combination of features. And 
you'll have a real sales story! For ‘To- 
morrow’s customers will be looking for 
the very advantages the Needle Bear- 
ing offers in the products they buy— 
light weight, compact design, easy oper- 
ation, efficient lubrication, minimum 
maintenance. Send for Catalog No. 115 
covering sizes, types and ratings, as 
well as list of typical applications of 
the Needle Bearing. In working out 
details, ‘Torrington engineers will gladly 
help you. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 * Torrington, Conn. * South Bend 21, Ind. 


Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers 
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uddition, the manufacturer must report 
to WPB the quantity of hosiery both 
in pounds and dozens which he ex- 
pects to make with the yarns obtained. 
Assistance will be given to manufac- 
turers of infants’ and children’s hosiery 
to secure cotton Knitting yarns for the 
following types of hosiery: 1. Infants’ 


j/ 


ribbed hose, size 3 to 5% inclusive; 2. 
Infants’ half socks, sizes 3 to 61% in- 
clusive; 3. Infants’ anklets, sizes 3 to 
6144 inclusive; 4. Children’s half socks, 
sizes 5 to 7% and % to % hose, sizes 
6 to 10% inclusive; 5. Children’s ank- 
lets, sizes 5 to 91% inclusive; 6. Boys’ 
crew and slack sizes 7 to 11% in- 
clusive; and 7. Boys’ golf hose sizes 7 
to 1114 inclusive. 

Applications for cotton knitting yarn 
are to be made in quadruplicate on 
Form WPB 2842. No application will 
be considered unless each item of the 
form is properly filled out. The forms 
must be filed with the War Production 
soard, Washington, ID. C., attention of 
the Textile. Clothing and Leather Di- 
vision, Reference 317, before Novem- 
ber 15, 1948. This step was taken by 
the WPB hecause of the drastic drop 
in shipments of these items during the 
vear to date, it being felt that produc- 
tion of such items had been curtailed 
to such an extent that there would not 
he enough goods to tide the trade over 
the winter. While the assistance of 
the WPB relative to cotton yarns will 
be a help, spinners point out that sin- 
cle knitting yarns are in such a tight 
supply situation that even the Gov- 
ernment is not getting all the goods it 
wishes made from such yarns, so that 
it is logical to expect that makers of 
juvenile hosiery, even with WPB as- 
sistance, will find the situation tight. 


Winter Underwear 
Outlook Improves 

The 6 per cent price relief granted 
by OPA to manufacturers of men’s 
and boys’ heavy underwear has been 
in effect for more than a month, and 
reports in the market indicate that al- 
ready there has been some relief as a 
result of this OPA action. suyers in 
New York have found during recent 
weeks that the situation as to avail- 
able supplies from mill sources was 
much better than on their trip a month 
This does not mean that the 
been completely 


previous. 
acute shortage has 
overcome but it does show that prog- 
ress is being made at this late date to 
overcome a situation that has been de- 
veloping all year. There are still sev- 
eral months to go until February 1, 
when this relief measure expires, and 
in this time there will undoubtedly be 
further improvement in regard to of- 
ferings of this type by manufacturers. 
The underwear industry has received 
several lifts from the Government over 


recent months, the first being an out 
and out directive to obtain yarn, and 
then twice by giving mills priority 
rights in obtaining yarn for certain 
underwear garments. The most recent 
action in this program of relief of the 
industry is to help out the mills in the 
manpower shortage. This problem has 
now been attacked, and while it is the 
most difficult of all, manufacturers be- 
lieve that some favorable action will 
be taken in the near future. 


Infants’ Hosiery 
Shipments Down 


Shipments of infants’ and children’s 
hosiery during the first nine months of 
this year declined almost 30 per cent 
compared with the same months in the 
preceding year. This was the largest 
decline of any division of the hosiery 
industry, all others registering increas- 
es in shipments, except women’s seam- 
less, in which there was a drop of 11% 
per cent. During the first nine months 
shipments of all types of hosiery showed 
a gain of 4.5 per cent while the gain 
in women’s full-fashioned was almost 
12 per cent. One of the tightest sec- 
tions of the hosiery field at present 
is bundle goods, which during the first 
nine months, registered a gain in ship- 
ments of almost 8 per cent. There is 
also a tight supply at present in men’s 
half hose, with the seasonal wool lines 
being difficult to obtain in adequate 
quantities for the coming winter. A 
feature of the situation was the sharp 
gain in anklet shipments last Septem- 
ber of 26.6 per cent compared with a 
gain of only 2.8 per cent for the first 
nine months of the year. The substan- 
tial increase in women’s full-fashioned 
so far this year has been an outstand- 
ing development and at variance with 
forecasts made at the beginning of the 
vear that a decline would occur. 


WPB Helps Children’s 
Underwear Manufacturers 
In a move to increase supplies of 
children’s and infants’ underwear and 
sleeping garments, the War Production 
Board on October 22 sent a letter to 
all producers of such lines telling them 
that assistance would be given for the 
procurement of carded cotton knitting 
yarns, no finer than 30s single, for sev- 
en specific types of underwear. The 
garments covered were infants’ shirts, 
wrappers, bands and binders, infants’ 
panties, infants’ 
children’s vests. children’s pants and 
bloomers, children’s heavyweight union 
suits, and children’s sleeping garments. 
rarments under the program must be 
shipped by February 1, 1944, and for 
the first time in an action of this sort, 
manufacturers benefiting by the pro- 
gram were required to state in detail 
the quantity by dozens to be made of 


sleeping garments, 
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each of the specified seven types of 
garments and also the poundage of yarn 
by count needed for the production ot! 


each item. 


Holds OPA Policy 
Hurt Knit Goods 

The Boren special Congressional com- 
mittee to investigate restrictions on 
brand names made the assertion that 
OPA is continuing policies of grade 
labeling which have an adverse effect 
on industrial production and the war 
effort, and at the same time warned 
OPA to observe restrictions which Con- 
gress has placed upon it in the Taft 
Amendment to the Price Control Act. 
Speaking of the underwear industry, 
the committee said that testimony be- 
fore it failed to show that standardiza- 
tion of heavy knit underwear for pric- 
ing purposes would be of benefit to 
the war effort. “It is the opinion of 
the committee that the testimony clear- 
ly shows that the imposition of arbi- 
trary standards for manufacture of 
knitted 
jeopardize the war effort since it would 


underwear would seriously 
curtail the volume of production for 
essential civilian uses,” the report de 
clared. In underwear, the committee 
recommended that OPA abandon the 
standardization experiment by aban- 
doning its dollar and cent ceiling and 
minimum specifications and that the 
Price Administrator direct the chief of 
the Textile, Leather and Apparel Divi- 
sion, with the guidance of the indus- 
try’s advisory committee, to formulate 
a clear cut price policy which would 
recognize existing conditions and safe- 
guard production. Speaking of stand- 
ardization in the hosiery industry, the 
committee said it found no evidence of 
the need for the regulation of this in- 
dustry as provided in Regulation MPR 
339. “There has hardly been another 
ease in which OPA failed so flagrant- 
ly to co-operate with all affected trade 
groups as in the instance of the hosiery 
Order MPR-339”, the committee said. 


Manpower Loss 
Hits Underwear 

Roy A. Cheney, president of the Un- 
derwear Institute, declared that unless 
Federal agencies move quickly to stem 
the loss of manpower in the under 
wear industry, civilian requirements 
cannot be met and he said the situa- 
tion is rapidly growing more serious. 
‘Despite its efforts to fill all essential 
civilian requirements for heavy fall and 
winter knit underwear and despite full, 
though belated, recognition of the se- 
riousness of this problem by such Gov 
ernment agencies as the War Produc- 
tion Board, Office of Civilian Require 
ments, and the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, the underwear industry is 
losing ground in its fight to bridge the 
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gap between underwear supply and de- 
mand due to a continued drain on its 
manpower and womanpower”, Mr. Che- 
ney said. Out of a total of about 70,000 
employes the underwear industry is los- 
ing approximately 350 employes daily 
or 7,000 monthly. It was also pointed 
out that production of civilian under- 
wear garments is running 20 per cent 
behind requirements. 

“Protection of the Nation’s health 
makes it mandatory that further re- 
ductions in underwear production be 
halted,’ Mr. Cheney concluded. “The 
need is particularly important with re- 
spect to heavyweight underwear needed 
by war workers and as regards chil- 
dren’s and infants’ wear,” he said. 


WPB Ends Elastie 
Thread Restrictions 


War Production Board last month 
suspended all restrictions on the manu- 
facture of elastic thread made with 
synthetic rubber until April 1, 1944, and 
permitted its use in the production of 
elastic garments, thereby clearing the 
way for eventual use of synthetic rub- 
ber in such items as garters, suspend- 
ers, foundation garments and under- 
wear. The action was made effective 
with amendment of Order M-124 and 
Order M-174, following information 
from the Office of the Rubber Director 
that adequate supplies of synthetic 
rubber are on hand for use in yarns 
and fabrics. It was stated that in mak- 
ing such distribution due regard should 
be given to essential civilian needs and 
there should be no discrimination in 
the acceptance or filling of orders xs 
between persons who meet the seller’s 
regularly established prices and terms 
of sale or payment. WPB further 
stated that if voluntary observance of 
the policy outlined is inadequate to 
achieve equitable distribution, the WPB 
may issue specific directions to named 
concerns. 

Officials cautioned against too optl- 
mistic a view of the effect of the ac- 
tion. Pointing out that many months 
of experimentation preceded the deci- 
sion to lift the bars against the use of 
synthetic rubber, they said that many 
more months would be required before 
output of the materials in normal vel- 
ume will be obtained. Experimenta- 
tion and tests made with the synthetic 
yarns and fabrics indicate that they 
are excellent substitutes for the crude 
rubber varieties. A number of prob- 
lems involved in the processing and use 
of the yarns and fabrics have been 
solved with the result that the product 
today is considered suitable for the in- 
tended civilian products. Tensile 
strength and durability of the synthet- 
ics, the two most important character- 
istics of rubber yarns and fabrics, are 
considered the equal of natural rubber 
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products. There were seven makers of 
men’s and children’s hosiery that have 
been experimenting with such yarns 
since July, and an important phase of 
the resumption of production on elastic 
top hose will lie in the numerous pat- 
ents obtained by inventors in the ho- 
siery field in the last decade. 


Retail Supplies of 
Wool Half Hose Small 


While it is expected that stocks of 
all-wool half-hose and slack socks in 
retailers’ hands will be sufficient to 
supply normal consumer demands up 
to Christmas, buyers report that it is 
becoming more difficult for them to 
obtain such supplies. Because none of 
the stores can offer a_ selection of 
British numbers comparable with pre- 
vious seasons, domestic manufacturers 
have been taxed to the utmost to get 
out deliveries to the civilian trade and 
at the same time keep abreast of de- 
mand for the armed forces. Following 
the example of the Army Quartermas- 
ter Corps’ change of specifications for 
wool socks, certain manufacturers are 
turning to the production of a more 
durable sock of the type now required 
for service wear. The Army service 
hose, it will be recalled, must now be 
made of wool not lower in grade than 
56s and not higher in grade than 60s, 
the purpose being to increase resistance 
to shrinkage. The grade of wool for 
the worsted spun yarn in the Terry 
sole of wool socks with cushion sole 
was dropped to not lower than 50s and 
not higher than 56s. A further change 
is in the requirement of a full rein- 
forced foot with a high spliced heel 
and double soles knit into the sock 
with not finer than 80s two-ply combed 
peeler mercerized yarn, which has been 
found to give more wear at these points. 


Finer Gauge Hose 
Advanced by OPA 


Higher ceiling prices were estab- 
lished by the OPA late in October for 
some of the finer gauges of women’s 
full-fashioned rayon hosiery, this com- 
ing in response to evidence obtained by 
OPA that former ceilings were inade- 
quate to cover cost of most of the pro- 
ducers of this type hosiery. OPA said 
that a re-examination of this regula- 
tion showed that reduction in prices of 
these finer gauges, which the regula- 
tion brought about when it was orig- 
inally issued, was based upon inade- 
quate data. OPA stated that less than 
1 per cent of the total production of 
women’s full-fashioned hosiery was af- 
fected by the action. Hosiery affected 
is of 54, 57 and 60-gauge and higher 
and OPA stated that substantially all 
such hosiery is made by about ten 
manufacturers, using single-unit ma- 
chines instead of the multiple section 





machines used for other gauges. It is 
also of 50 and 75-denier yarn, which is 
not only more expensive to process 
than deniers used in the lower gauge 
hosiery, but also more difficult to obh- 
tain. 


Berkshire Labor Case 
In Federal Appeal Court 


Appeal of Berkshire Knitting Mills 
from the second order of the National 
Labor Relations Board last January 
12, ordering it to disband the Berkshire 
Employes Association as a company- 
dominated union and to offer reinstate- 
ment to upward of 300 employees, was 
taken under advisement by the Third 
Federal Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Philadelphia last month. The Court 
also reserved decision on a counter- 
petition by the Labor Board for rein- 
forcement of its order after Joseph 
Henderson, counsel for Berkshire. 
argued that the strike was due to eco- 
nomic demands of the hosiery union 
and not to unfair labor practices by 
the company. He also said that if the 
court concludes the employes are en- 
titled to any reimbursement at all, it 
should not be for any period prior to 
the date of the board’s second order 
of last January 12. 


Rehabilitation Plans May 
Cut Civilian Supply 


It is felt in the knit goods trade 
that once the United Nations’ relief 
and rehabilitation program gets under 
full stride, there will be a further 
strain on domestic hosiery and under- 
wear manufacturers with consequent 
effect on the already tight civilian sup- 
ply. Within the last few days officials 
of the Office of Foreign Relief and Re- 
habilitation Operations met with under- 
wear manufacturers in New York to 
discuss the purchase of several million 
garments to supplement the quantities 
already obtained and already distrib- 
uted abroad. Hosiery of all types will 
soon be called for on a greater scale 
than heretofore. In regard to specifi- 
cations on such knit goods to be or- 
dered for foreign relief, it is felt that 
they will be so broad and elastic that 
virtually every producer will be able 
to bid successfully. Also, the goods 
to be purchased will consist of the 
simplest available constructions, of a 
quality so inexpensive that the quan- 
tities to be ordered for relief next 
year should not seriously interfere 
with the already restricted flow of 
knit goods to the domestic consumer. 
All fancy frills will be omitted and 
there will be a limitation even on but- 
tons. The waist bands of undergar- 
ments may give way to simple draw 
strings, while the hosiery and under- 
wear will be knitted chiefly from the 
cheaper cotton yarns. 
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TWO REASONS WHY... 


HOFMANN Deliveries are Slowed Up 


The facilities of the HOFMANN plants are continu- 
ously “stepped up” to meet the increasing demands of 
war not only to surpass previous production that won 
the “E” award, but, like many other concerns, to “get 
the job over with as quickly as possible”. We are still 
continuing, however, to render service to our many 
customers as efficiently as possible under the cir- 
cumstances. 


ALFRED HOFMANN PLANTS 


WEST NEW YORK, N. J. 
Manufacturers of Tricot, Full 
Fashioned Hosiery and Other 
Textile Machinery and Attach- 
ments. Supplies for Full Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Machinery. 








Southern Representative: 
SOUTHERN HOSIERY MACHINE & SERVICE CO., Valdese, N. C. 
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To Buy, to Sell, to Know the Mills, 
Use the Only Annual Knit 


Goods Register 
The New 53rd Annual Davisons, 


Over three times an ordinary years correc- 
tions! A Twenty Thousand Dollar Revision. 


The Entire 
Knitting 








Industry 
Complete! 


This Edition is limited, be- 
cause of wartime printing 
and paper regulations and re- 
strictions, so order promptly! 








The only annual register of the Knitting Industry. 


NEW NAMES, NEW FIRMS, NEW ADDRESSES, 
NEW MARKETS, AND NEW BUYING SOURCES— 


2,163 Knitting Mill reports in detail; officers, machinery, 
etc. 
645 Knitting Yarn Spinners’ reports; equipment, sizes, 
etc. 
610 Knitting Yarn Dealers are also listed. 





NEW ENLARGED LISTS AS BELOW 


486 Knit Goods Manufacturers’ Agents. 
1,236 Knit Goods Wholesalers with buyers; over 350 new 
firms. 
1,021 Chain store organizations. 
1,872 Department Stores with Knit Goods Buyers’ Names. 
OFFICE EDITION $6.50 POCKET EDITION $5.50 





THE NEW 53RD YEAR 
DAVISON'S KNIT GOODS TRADE 


represents an investment of almost twenty thousand dol- 
lars by the publishers in thoroughly revising thousands of 
separate mill reports, classifying them by product, alpha- 
betically indexing them and also including about twelve 
thousand allied firms. Arranged and edited with rigid 
precision, its eight hundred pages will bear the test of 
any examination! It is yours for only $6.50 in the deluxe 
office edition or $5.50 for the handy size! 
F.O.B. Ridgewood, N. J. 














The Entire Industry ls Conscientiously Reported, Listed 
and Cross-Indexed. 


DAVISON PUBLISHING CO. 


‘“‘Standard Textile Publications Since 1866’’ 
Executive, Production and Sales Offices 
at Ridgewood, New Jersey 

















TRENDS—YARN MARKETS 


Outlook is for More Civilian Cotton Yarn but This is not Apparent 
Yet—Military Demands for Rayon Expand so that Outlook 
is for Less for Civilians—Production of Worsted Knitting 
Numbers Expands but Manpower Problem Keeps it Under 


Demand 


Philadelphia, November 16, 1943 


COTTON KNITTING yarns have become considerably tighter during 

the last month, due to larger military demands coming at the 
same time that the War Production Board issued new instructions 
relative to supplying makers of infants’ and children’s underwear and 


hosiery with the needed counts. 
sharply so far this year. 


Production of the latter has dropped 
Later this month an Army Quartermaster 


Depot is buying a large amount of summer knit undershirts which also 
take single carded yarns, following recent heavy purchases of other 
knitted lines for the Army, so that single knitting yarns have become 


as tight as any yarn. 


Turning of more rayon production facilities over 


to the making of yarns for military tires means that less of the man- 
made fiber will be available during the coming year for the civilian 
trade, and this might mean less for hosiery, although this does not 
appear to be close at hand and could be changed quickly by an early 


termination of the war. 


In worsted knitting yarns there is a relatively 


good situation, but with supply far under demand. Spinners, if they 
could get help, have the wool to turn out larger amounts than now; 


adequate help is the real bottleneck. 


Cotton Yarns 


Although military demands for sales 
cotton yarns have tapered off in the 
last month, there has been no material 
improvement in the quantities that are 
going forward to makers of civilian 
goods, with the exception of instances 
such as juvenile hosiery where the War 
Production Board has stepped in to aS 
sist knitters in obtaining yarn. The 
most notable example of the tapering 
off in military demand recently was 
the Army Engineers’ cancellation of 
camouflage cloth orders. Numerous con- 
cerns have had the balance of their 
1943 contracts cancelled and with ad- 
vice that they will receive no such 
business for 1944. This releases a large 
poundage of cotton yarn for other uses. 
but the policy of the WPB is that the 
camouflage yarns are to go to other 
high priority yarn orders, and after all 
of these have been completed, if there 
iS any remaining, this can then be 
shipped out on civilian or non-rated or- 
ders. 

While the civilian trade is not far- 
ing very well at the present time and 
in several trades is actually receiving 
a smaller poundage than at any time 
this vear, the outlook is that by early 
1944 the situation will be different. A 
large number in the trade feel that this 
change is apt to make itself felt by the 
end of this year or during the first 
few weeks of 1944. In specific instances 
the WPB has issued rules covering the 
purchase of sales cotton yarns for cer- 
tain goods such as children’s and in- 
fants’ hosiery. While no directive was 
issued by the Government in this case. 
the Government agency has informed 
knitters that it will assist them in ob- 
taining the necessary yarn so that there 
will be no shortage in such hosiery this 
winter. Manufacturers of other knit 
goods for the civilian trade are not 
faring well at this time, there being a 
tightness in supply of single yarns 
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) 
which has been severe enough to affect 
the Government in its procurements. 

This tightness in supply of single 
knitted varns has been apparent in 
Army buying of underwear garments, 
where knitters have not been able to 
bid on amounts asked for and ex- 
plained this by saying that they were 
unable to get enough yarns even 
though such garments enjoy a high pri- 
ority rating. It is generally recognized 
that spinners would offer yarns ahead 
more freely both to the Government 
and to the civilian trade if some of the 
uncertainties now confronting them 
would be removed. There is the ques- 
tion of an adequate price ceiling in the 
cotton yarn field, spinners continuing 
to assert that on some counts they are 
not able to break even at present. They 
point out in this connection that their 
costs have increased over the last year, 
and in the foreground is the fact that 
so many of them have been forced to 
zo on a two-shift basis instead of 
three, resulting in a substantial in- 
crease in overhead costs. In addition 
to this, they claim that their present 
labor force is not nearly as efficient as 
the workers were back in 1942. 

Another uncertainty that is retard- 
ing offerings is the stand that the Gov- 
ernment will take on war business, 
particularly in respect to re-negotia- 
tions of allegedly excess profits and 
the termination of contracts at the end 
of the war. Several spinners and com- 
mission houses have been or are about 
to be re-negotiated on their war con- 
tracts, notwithstanding the fact that 
they have been selling all this time 
under price ceilings that have been set 
by one of the Government agencies, 
and in combed yarns of certain sizes, 
there is an actual military ceiling. In 
view of this, spinners feel there will 
be little net gain for the Government 
in these re-negotiation proceedings, 
most feeling that there will be little 
over what would have accrued normal- 
ly to the Government under the ex- 





cess profit taxes. One spinner has 
served notice that he will protest the 
constitutionality of the re-negotiation 
proceedings. 


Rayon Yarns 


Rayon yarn supplies of all types will 
be in short supply for civilian goods 
over the next six months. Notwith- 
standing this, there is no immediate 
overall shortage indicated, although it 
is admitted that certain types may be 
available in insufficient quantity. In the 
jast month there have been several 
new developments which are expected 
to result in a further tightening up of 
rayon yarn supplies for domestic civil- 
ian use. Chief among these is the ex- 
periment which the Army is now con- 
ducting in the use of standard 150- 
denier yarns in shroud lines of non- 
manned chutes. It is not known yet 
just what poundage will be necessary 
for this purpose, but in the meantime 
viscose yarn producers are increasing 
their deliveries of semi-high tenacity 
yarns required in the weaving of cloths 


for fragmentation bomb chutes. A 
steady increase is also indicated in 


high tenacity rayon yarns for use in 
the manufacture of tire cords. 

While the military need for rayon 
yarn is increasing, some concern is be- 
ing expressed over the outlook for ace- 
tate yarn supplies next year. Some be- 
lieve that scarcity of needed chemical 
raw materials may be expected to re- 
suit in a 30 per cent reduction in such 
yarn output during the first quarter of 
1944. Production of rayon filament yarn 
during the third quarter of this year 
reached an all-time quarterly high of 
125,600,000 pounds which is an increase 
of 1.6 per cent over the second quarter. 
Production for the first nine months of 
this year was 370,700,000 pounds 
which was an increase of 4.6 per cent 
over the same period in the preceding 
year. Deliveries of rayon filament yarn 
to domestic consumers in October to- 
taled 43,300,000 pounds, compared with 
40,200,000 pounds in September, or with 
41,100,000 pounds in October 1942. 


Worsted Yarns 


There has has been a sharp increase 
in the production of sales worsted knit- 
ting yarn this year to date compared 
with the same months a year previous. 
This has been brought about largely by 
the larger wool quota which the War 
Production Board allows this year, and 
spinners say that the poundage would 
be still larger if they were able to ob- 
tain adequate manpower. Several say, 
in this connection, that they have not 
been able to employ enough workers to 
use their full wool quota during the 
last two quarters. But even with such 
handicaps sales knitting yarn produc- 
ers have been able to increase their 
production during the first ten months 
of this year from about 22,000,000 
pounds in the first nine months of 1942 
to about 30,000,000 pounds in the 1943 
period. Outstanding was the very large 
gain in the production of French spun 
knitting types, which was largely due 
to the increase in needs for such yarns 
on Government contracts. 
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vith Lawl Figen Oe 


PROPER FINISHING is a rayon requisite in spite of the : Those Other Pastures 


need for speed in wartime production. Laurel Rayon 
Oils actually save production time. Laboratory and mill 
tested, they offset rayon weaknesses by improving lubri- A G 
cation, effecting gain in resiliency with resultant longer re reener ’ 
wear and better fit. 
Laurel Rayon Oils and Finishes are available for 


immediate delivery. Our Laboratory stands ready to : : ; 

cooperate with you on special purpose compounds. Send F _ are looking enviously at some of the 

for trial order today. amazing production records of other fin- 
Throw your scrap into the fight ! ishing plants and departments and wondering 


SOAPS // OILS // FINISHES - how they do it, ten-to-one you'll find they are 
| SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. - operating “NATIONAL” Automatic Piece 


- Goods Dryers. 


WAM. H. BERTOLET’S SONS ESTABLISHED 1909 
TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WAREHOUSES: PATERSON, N. J., CHATTANOOGA, TENN., CHARLOTTE, N. C. - The speeds at which these machines handle 
_ cotton, rayon, woolens and mixed goods, and 
the uniform drying quality they can be relied 












Ti | upon to maintain, have made possible the 

R - prompt delivery of war-demand materials in 

- unprecedented quantities. What’s more, this 

TEXTILE INDUSTRY RESEARCH - has been accomplished with a degree of econ- 


ps maida meade ‘sania ne - omy in costs for operation and maintenance 


siataiiaibaaieiieiitiiiaedialaiataeiaieteac - that testifies to their practical design and 


AND DEVELOPING - sound construction. 
SPECIALIZING IN : 
| OPERATING METHODS. WORKING CONDITIONS. It is not too soon, now, to consider a 
Ot eee a eee |) “NATIONAL” Dryer as the yardstick for 





NEW FIBRES AND PROCESSES 








—— future production. Consultation with 
“NATIONAL” engineers will involve no 


obligation. Write, wire or phone. 








Straight Run Tenters 

Return Type Tenters 

Apron Stock Dryers 
Continuous Yarn Dryers 


Automatic Loop Dryers 
Package Yarn Dryers 
= Print Goods Dryers 

= Truck Type Skein Dryers 


THE NATIONAL DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


N. HANCOCK ST. and LEHIGHJAVE., PHILADELPHIA, £PA. 


New England Agent: C. H. INGALLS, Providence, R. I. 





rigatatein 
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~ SPINNING. 
CYLINDERS 


Also 


SLASHER 


And 


TWISTER 
CYLINDERS 


Satished customers are our 
best recommendation. We 
are headquarters for all 
types of metal work for the 
textile trade. 


WE LIKE TO DO A GOOD 
JOB and will appreciate 
knowing your requirements 
as far in advance as possible. 

















Also Manufacturers 
Patented Slasher Exhaust Systems; Card, 
Condenser and Picker Screens: Vapor 
Absorption Systems: Quill Cans: Dry 
Cans; Linings for Size Boxes and Ket. 
tles; Boxes, Pans, Tanks, etc., as heavy 
as 0 Gauge to your specifications. 


SYYAA= 
SHEET METAL WORKS 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 











Help Lick the 
Manpower Shortage 








You can release men for other war work by 


using Fairbanks Lift-Jack Trucks. 


Simply put a skid platform at every production 
line so products can be loaded as finished, and 
rolled away when filled. That saves piling up 
materials at points of origin and later loading 
them onto trucks—saves one or 
more handling. 


Ask for booklet J-1. 
THE vio gamaang = nnn crea 


393 Lafayette St. 
New York, 3, N. Y. 


Boston, Masa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Distributors in Principal 
Otties 






LIFT-JACK TRUCK 


fairbanks 
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Perr: Te 
HAND and 
BOX TRUCKS 





COTT 





if your goal is 
aa an 


you need a 
ccess- 


Ring 
oven super 


twisting — 
u erior rin 
‘ ‘lly accomp is 
Travelers offer Pr 
ority- 
See 4 Dar 
to-day! 


y Representative 


oe Se . 
oe 3 
Se ES 


f— —%\ THEDARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
PROCESSED TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


SYMBOL OF 
SUPERIORITY 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 








An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 











We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 





Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


"The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and “Publishers 
NE den cps pi ge a: ht ae ose 





Georgia 


ST UCUUURUETEDUAOTEEEOEEEE teoettel taal 
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WRIGHT IS YOUR 
MATERIAL-HANDLING 
HELICOPTER 


There is always a WRIGHT way 
to handle your product. And 
the WRIGHT way is always fast, 
safe, economical. It may be a 
wriGHt Improved High Speed 
Hoist, a wriGHTt Speedway 
Electric Hoist, or a WRIGHT 
Crane—but it will be tailor- 
made to your problem—wriGHT 
for saving money and increas- 
ing production. 

Look under the classifica- 
tion of ‘‘Hoists” in your clas- 
sified telephone directory. 
There you will find the name 
of your local wriGuT distribu- 
tor, and he is a good man to 
know. He is well qualified to 
suggest better material-han- 
dling methods in your plant. 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, New York 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT - CONNECTICUT 





In Business for Your Safety 
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peetder 


For 
UNIFORM 


DYES 


Soldier or Wac, Sailor or Wave. there 
are no off-shade colors in the uni- 
forms of similar branches of service. 





Khaki or Navy Blue, colors dye 

uniformly when SOLVAY Liquid 
Chlorine is used as the bleaching 
agent and water conditioner. Con- 





\ trolled quality, purity, and uniform- 
\ ity are your assurance of satisfaction 
\ and dependability. 
\ SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
\ \ 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 








bleach with 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
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RS & SYRUPS 





CORN STARCHES, ps, OWA 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


; T - 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: , ee aa 
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ev, of 
KNOXALL ‘“ 
ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 


SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 
Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS Inc. 1901 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS 
185 PinecrestAve. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. Crescent Ave 
Decatur, Ga. 15 Augusta St. Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Telephone 150 Allendale 3521 
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ee a 
LAUNDER-OMETER - One "Quickie" Salvage Job Isn't Enough... | 


for Washing Tests—Mechanical Action— 7 
Color Fastness and Staining Tests—De- Y (} lf y , J | Q T 5 7 G l} N 
tergent Tests—Fastness to Fulling Tests 7 
—Leather Dyeing Tests—Dry Cleaning T (} g k ~ A < 
Tests—Vat and Sulphur Dye Tests—Gen- 


eral Laboratory Use—Shrinking Tests. 

















‘*Once over lightly’’ doesn’t even begin to turn up the full 
scrap potential of the average industrial plant. Tremendous 
al eam . quantities have been either neglected or overlooked. 
ee ae ie Sigh gg ac se = It’s amazing what the second and third time around will yield 
- Seed a when everybody is convinced that you mean business. Out they 
iil come—hidden tons of ancient parts and fittings, useless dies 
ae and jigs, everything from cotter pins to drill presses! 


Om 


PEGETETCITCR Ree 













gP : : \ Ber —— - aa : eb , Use It—Sell lIt—or Scrap It! 


pes: Maybe you can’t use some good machinery—yet it hasn’t 

reached the scrap stage. Okay—sell it. Usually a 
is looking for that equipment. You'll get prices far tter 
than those for scrap. And you’ll do your Uncle Sam a good 
turn into the bargain. 


heel How to Sell Your Scrap 


_ erated wash- If you have no regular scrap dealer, find one in the classified 
ing testing un- phone book. He’ll buy usable materials, too; or you can find 
of Sema) bag-lil-1-)i5 a Used Equipment Dealer in the same place. 


= conditions. Twen- Don’t expect your scrap heap to be a gold mine—the dealer 
ty samples may works under a price ceiling, the same as you do. But you will 

be tested at find there’s a million dollar feeling in the knowledge that 

you’re doing your part all the way. It’s 100% better than : 

the A go 4 sensation you get every time you pass some good : 








one time. 
Standard laboratory wash- 
ing machine of A.A.T.C.C. 


Made solely by Atlas. ) ie oS 
ee BUSINESS PRESS INDUSTRIAL 
ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO., 361 W. Superior cago 
Se eteeceaeetiliial SCRAP COMMITTEE 


Room 1261, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 
_ : If you have done a successful salvage job at your plant, 
: send details and pictures to this magazine. Send for book- 


let-—“Primer of Industrial Scrap.” : 


metal you should have scrapped months ago! 





ome 








WEATHER-OMETER ye LAUNDER-OMETER » FADE-OMETER 


Leeeaaraiaeetiiie ! I Hit bblete 
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INTRODUCING... 


Whether it’s a consignment to a factory 
working furiously against time—whether 
it’s one small shipment of something—or 
a huge one of vital wartime material, 
Mary, the telephone girl at Railway Express, 
is ready to help you with courtesy, under- 
standing and dispatch. 


An invisible but most important link in our 
chain of wartime service—she talks to 
a great army of customers—relays their 
wishes quickly, quietly, efficiently. 


The voice with the smile in it—that's 
Mary—typical of the telephone girls at 
Railway Express. 
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Use AIR EXPRESS for super-speed, at 3 miles a minute. 
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Self-Contained 
COMPENSATING GATE 


for use in controlling the speed of machines running 
in range. May be used with existing machines or in 
new installations, to control variable speed drives 
such as motors or Reeves drives, for accurate syn- 
chronization to eliminate uneven tension on cloth be- 
ing processed. 


“SUPREME” PORTABLE 

BUTT - SEAM 
SEWING MACHINE 

WITH MERROW HEAD 


Jd — 











Aliso Other Sewing Machines 


1. Circular Chain Stitch 
Gray Room. 

2. “Supreme” Butt-Seam 
Gray Room (Patented). 

3. Railway Mountings for 
Butt-Seam or Chain Stitch 
Heads. 

4. ‘*Coronation’’ Portable 
Chain Stitch (Heok 
Type). 

5. “Excel” Portable Chain 
Stitch Revolving Looper 
Type. 





6. Tacking Machines. . , 
7. All made with motor drive when desired. 
8. Loopers, needles and parts always in stock. 

















Three-Bar Curved Rubber Expander with increased thickness of 
rubber giving longer life and better stretch, and fitted with 
trouble-proof bushings. Repair parts in stock. 


>. BIRCH BROTHERS, Inc. 


Somerville, Mass. 
Dyeing and Finishing Machinery] 
AND MILL SEWING MACHINES 





BIRCH IREE 


Southern Representative 
JOHN C. COSBY, Greenville, S. C. 
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For a de-sizing and finishing job that’s always 


right —use DIASTAFOR de-sizing agent. For 35 
years this outstanding leader has been giving 
top-notch results in turning out smooth, supple, 
flawless fabrics. No matter how rigid the test, 
DIASTAFOR meets it 100%. 

Throughout the textile trade, the name “DIAS- 
TAFOR” stands for fine quality and uniformity. 
And its reputation is backed by true performance. 
For further details, see our technical man or 
write to— 


FLEISCHMANN’S DIASTAFOR 
Standard Brands Incorporated 


Diastafor Division 
New York 13, N. Y. 














40 Worth Street 











All Kinds of 
CARD 
CLOTHING 
and 
NAPPER 


CLOTHING 








LOWELL, 
MASS. 














ANDUX precision 
] standards pay you div- 
idends in longer wear, 
greater service per dollar. 
Next time try Dandux. 
There’s a Dandux basket, 
hamper or truck for every 
purpose. Inquiries solicited. 
Folder on request. Write 
today. 


4: gnc Be | 
% a ; 
| : } R 4 « \ h\ | | ) | ‘ 
Z ; ep? Y he 
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Manufacturers of Everything of Canvas 








APPROVED 
“BASKETS” 





44 WEST ST. © NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Ct t t ° eit ' 















Selig's 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 
in many mills. 


Request. our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. 


Write 








FLETCHER 


TEXTILE EXTRACTORS 
NARROW FABRIC LOOMS 
THROWING MACHINERY 

for Rayon, Silk or Nylon 


FLETCHER WORKS 


Glenwood Ave. and Second St., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


— 
SHUTS —_ eee 

















A tested, 
precision 
product of the , 
Shuttle People, with 
a proven record of sat- | 
isfactory service on many | 
fabrics in different mills. 


WATSON- | 
WILLIAMS | 








FACTORY — Millbury, Mass. SOUTHERN 
OFFICE — W. F. Daboll, 810 Woodside 
Bldg., Greenville, S. C. NORTHERN 
REPRESENTATIVE — G. C. Burbank, 32 





= 100 LAUNDRY BASKET * Dallas + Detroit. + Newark + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 
Beaconsfield Rd., Worcester 2, Mass. 
Vhe 
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* s 
It’s a wise Fabric Every rent 
a ‘ servic 
that knows its own Fiber | NORTH, Inc., has had © 
aeianh. wan we | 
Blends are becoming more numerous and com- ; aay ith the sizing 
plicated every day to meet wartime fabric — create and the sizing P “a 
needs. Many orthodox fibers are finding them- helps on cooperates with you 
selves in strange new company, and building lems 
good serviceable yarns from the mixes is a job solving: is one reason why 
that bedevils plenty of spinning and twisting Perhaps ~—e. Inc., is today 
supervisors. But there’s help, right handy, that FRANK G. S est. if not the lars- 
can be had for the asking. one oe of warp sizes, sof- 
V; : . est, P ad gums vn America. 
ictor Service Engineers teners a n 
have:'’plenty of information on“blends x * a 
, . —_ , ufacturers of = pe = oy existing 
in his well-filled brief case, and under his hat, a wall types. for © site 
Victor Service Engineer has plenty of “know- pean and Rayon Sizes ane eon 
how” acquired in finding the right travelers : pa 9 Tallow « Waxes (Piai 


for spinning and twisting hundreds of blends. 
There’s a good chance that he has just the in- 
formation you need... on blends, or any other 
traveler question. 


isified) me 
po “ Grease-Rite (Shuttle Ta 
i 
& Warp-Sprays sie 


ny make 
Northol F Cc. ae? woe ae pone! vonditioning 
in 





_— 
Write, wire, or call for prompt Victor service. : 
VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY =f FRANK G. 





| ATLANTA, GA. GASTONIA, N.C. gorACle, 
| 1021 Virginia Ave. N.E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. - S 4 
u eu] Tel. Vernon 1898 — 2330 Tel. 247 = N o 


INCORPORATED Wancs 


P.O. BOX 92, MARIETTA, GEORGIA 
P.O. BOX 844, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
TELEPHONES: Atlanta RAymond 2196, Marietta 250 
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of Your 
HARD MAPLE 
FLOORS 











vor don’t have to coddle 

Nort Hard Maple, but 
Take Good Care | you canvass that Flee sp pro- 
tecting heavy duty 


maintained, that it is kept clean, 
and not abused. You can still get 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 


Hard Maple but supplies are 
limited for the duration. For ma- 
terial needed for maintenance, 
reflooring, or new buildings un- 
der preference rating, wire or 
write Robbins. 


finish is 


Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
Representatives 


Southeast—Bright Brooks Lumber Co., Savannah. Branches: Charlotte 
(George Roberts, Mgr.), Atlanta (Ray Cook, Mgr.). New York and New 
England—T. M. Ralston, Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. C. 

















This is the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment 








NATIONAL RING TRAVELER co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—13! West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representative: ms de dren P. O. Bex 272, Atlanta, Ga. -- Otto V. Pratt, Union, Mills, N. C. 








PEGGED and GLUED 
BRISTLES Stay Put! 


a LIF E—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last from 10 

years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are used—for STAPLES 
WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia first dips the bristles and 
fiber in glue, then they are permanently pegged in 


BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from gallecting on rolls, Gastonia peste 
them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, gloss; h. 


Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight is paid one way. 
Cc. E. HONEYCUTT, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH Co. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 























23 TOWNSEND STREET 
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Molded Rubber Goods 
Oilless Bearings 

Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
Rubber Covered Rolls 


Cone Belt 
Transmission Belt 


HE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


of Raybestos-Manhoattan, tne. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
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BOLSTERS 


A Big Modern Plant specializing in the manufacture of 





Bolsters, Whorls, Lifting Rods, Bushings and Ring Holders. 


STEWART MACHINE CO., INC. 


NORTH CAROLINA 





GASTONIA, 











Have You Secured Your Copy of 
“FINISHING MATERIALS” 


This book covers generally those basic raw materials used in the 

processes for cotton piece goods. It includes a number 
of the new materials and practices which cannot be found in 
any standard textbook. 


This book provides a source of y gg and experience to the 
operating executive which is fresh, up-to-date, practical and 
usable in ag ny plant operation. Ask us how you 
ean get this book 


Materials’’ Re be obtained only in conjunction with 
. ayer, ‘Sear ubscription te ‘*Cotton’’ for $3.00 (Canada $4.50— 


COTTON 


GRANT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 
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SINGEING COTTON 
with RED-RAY 
RADIANT HEAT BURNERS 


FOR BETTER AND FASTER 
SINGEING CONSULT US 


455 WEST 45TH STREET 








RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 














STANDARD 


WATER WHITE 
SILICATE 


Best for Peroxide Bleaching 


Crystal clear, stable, and free of 
harmful impurities, STANDARD 
‘Water White’ meets your most ex- 
acting demands. Peroxide bleach- 
ing baths controlled with this 
product give the uniform action 
that results in better whites always! 











DIAMOND 


ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 
Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, WN. Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. - DALLAS, TEXAS 
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“better impregnation 
of fibres!” 





Why better impregnation from Johnson’s DRAX? 
The answer lies in a special method developed by 
5. C. Johnson & Son which makes the colloidal particles 
of DRAX extremely uniform in size. The result is 
better impregnation of fibres... and uniform, even dis- 
tribution on the entire run of cloth. 


Have you tried DRAX? Here are other features found 


in this water repellent: 


DRAX is noteworthy for its ease and economy 
of application 


DRAX may be diluted with ordinary tap water 
DRAX helps improve hand 


DRAX has an excellent ‘‘money value” 


Further, to help you meet the mildew problem, we 
have developed DRAX 1860 PMA. This special formula 
contains sufficient quantity of phenyl mercuric acetate 
to provide a mildew-proofing which meets the micro- 
DRAX 


biological crest for chaetomium globosum. 


ISGOPMA DOES NOT LEACH OUT READILY. 


y BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x& 


D) = 6s 0s & & Ca Oe 6 ews : 


us /  foralithe . §. C. Johnson 
» facts about . & Son, Inc. : 


Geer? 
DRAX, weit industrial Wax Division 





) . 
j 


| ; Dept. C123, Racine, Wisconsin 
FOS FY oa 


. + € . a . . 4 . o . e . . 
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They Fit Your Present 
Hanger Frames 





Style C Style D 


Style B 


: No new frames needed to change over to Chapman baill- 
bearing equipment! Labyrinth grease shield excludes dirt 
and moisture, prevents dripping and throwing. Balls used 
are approximately double the size used in any other make 
of ball bearing, thus providing heavier load carrying 
capacity. 


ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS @ ENGINEERING SERVICE @ TRANCO TRUC 


fap” 


TRANSMISSION CORPORATION 


2280 Niagara St. Buffalo, New York 
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| | TEXTILE MILLS + CHEMICAL PR PROCESS PLANTS 
titti. PULP & PAPER MILLS = WASTE DISPOSAL 
: : STEAM POWER PLANTS + STEAM UTILIZATION 
0 ears WATER . APPRAISALS : PLANS : REPORTS 


We've. got your SIZE"! 


@ Test SEYCO sizes in your 
own plant, under actual oper- 
ating conditions, and see why 










they are the most widely 
used warp-sizes in America 
today! 

b 


SIZING....PENETRANTS 
ALKALIS....SOFTENERS 
SHUTTLE DRESSING 


AD “TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


SHE es 


wT 
7a RICE STREET Oe ae 






















“y IN WAR-PRODUCTION _ 


i mohnson po hg are sizing nylon _ 
and high tenacity rayon for parachutes, 
rayon and acetates for uniforms, and 


freating rayon yarn for fire cords, ji 


They~are also sizing much rayon, 
acetate, spun rayon and other syn- 


thetic. warps for civilian purposes. 


Pian te 


Send for 12 page 
illustrated booklet. 


Chantes B.gokuson? |. 


eee 


PATERSON NEW JERSEY 





PECTCOOCCERECEERRDETEELOCEREEOTELIOLLELILIOEI 


- LAZEN BY 


COP-BUTT-BOBBIN 


WINDERS 


Keep your machines at top production with Main- 
tenance and Repair Parts from our stock. 


Because Genuine Lazenby Parts are manufactured 
- according to specifications and design drawings, cor- 
: rect fit and satisfactory operation are assured. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 


31 E. LEE ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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“Smoother than Grease” 


Since 1890 





0 years 
” without 
a drink~ 


RGUTO siisss 





: \\ atphe 


Junction: Philadelphia. }:; 
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The 


LONGSHOT WAY 
| With DU-GRIP 
1s Much FASTER and SAFER 
No LADDER to MOVE 


Belts can be treated when they need it, 
| while running. That’s IMPORTANT! 


For top efficiency, treat belts before, or 
not later, than when a shiny streak ap- 
' pears on pulley. Static and costly belt 
) cleaning can be eliminated. 


. DU-GRIP BELT OIL is actually three 

} products in one—it has the highest degree 
| of preserving, pul.ing and cleaning qual- 
| ities. 





The LONGSHOT BELT OIL- 
ER is collapsible for easy 
handling. Special lengths 
ava lable. Standard—S8 feet. 


eS” MILL STARCH 
re from 1 to 10 feet at , , y 
eT ah request. We Weavers Friend 
pu-crip mrc.co. §§§§ * Penetrates 


3146 Bellevue Road 


Toledo, 6, Ohio 7 Thoroughly 
| * Dependable 


*Carries Weight 
Into the Fabrie 


*Always Uniform 























n- 
; *Boils Thi 
; Olls in 
fe 
le 
D. 
To the spinner and the 
i = twister, STERLING means 
RING TRAVELERS the 
same quality as silver bear 
ing this name. 
Prove it for yourself. 
Southern Representatives 
GEORGE W. WALKER 
: : Cex Box oe Greenville, S. C. 
: . oe . J. QUILLEN 
| re Spartanburg, S. C. its \ eever 
| SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO. 
Box 87, Grandview, Texas 
. 
tare 1 Company 
| Re Cc er y i < \ - 
. 
¢. | ( )I " 
| 
ALUM DUS, UARILO 
, When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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TANK BUILDERS for 88 YEARS 
TANKS 


TOWERS 


STARCH 
KETTLES 


P42 
KETTLES 
JIG BOXES 
BOILERS 
KIERS 


}-~-AIR 
RECEIVERS 


STORAGE BINS 







IF it can be 
fabricated of steel 
plate, we have the 
facilities and the 

experience to do 
SMOKE STACKS 


the job. 
STAND PIPES 


N.D.COLE MFG.CO. 
ésMablished [S54 
NEW NAN IRGIS 





a. 














- PIGKER SCREENS & SPINNING CYLINDERS 


The promptness of Jenkins’ rebuilding 
service eliminates expensive stops. New 
screens and cylinders shipped same day 
order is received. 


Ask our representative for complete details, 
or write direct for our service folder. 


JENKINS 


METAL SHOP 
Gastonia, N. C., U. S.A. 


Manufacturers of 
Comber Tins e Lap-Aprons e Aspirators e Sliver Pans 














“oo MERROW oe 


6.6 rat OT ee 


HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
PRODUCE 


Federal Specification Stitch Types 501, 502, 503, 504 and 505 





WAR WORK DEMANDS 


an te RESULTS 
one PEODUOTION 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S$. A. 
--Distributors-- 


MOLLISTER-MORELANB CO., P. ©. BOX 721, SPARTANBURG, S. ©. : 








TALE LLL LLL 








Elephants never forget 
»-- meither do guests! 


Guests never forget the comforts they enjoy 
at The McAlpin. Even with war-time prob. 
lems we are “on our toes” every minute to 
see that our guests continue to receive 
traditional peace-time service. 


A RADIO IN EVERY ROOM is the newest McAlpin feature! 


SINGLE from $3.30 « DOUBLE from $4.95 
B & O Motor Coaches stop at our door. Only 1 Block from Penn. Station. 


HOTEL M‘ALPIN 


BROADWAY at 34th STREET, NEW YORK 


Under KNOTT Monagement JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 
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American Associated Consultants, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Specializing in 
the 
Utilization of Labor 


and 
Equipment 
The work we have done and are doing in the textile 


industry of the south should prove interesting to you. 


D. S. KEOGH J. J. SKELLY 


President Vice President and General Manager 


H. B. CRAFT j 
Vice President in Charge of Southera Operations 
30 Camden Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


al 
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(Snsul ling Cngitiha TA 


TO’ THE 


TEATILE INDUSTRY 


for OVER THIRTY YEARS 


* OPERATING METHODS 
* MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
* COST METHODS 
* COST CONTROL 


* MODERNIZATION 
COUNSEL 


* SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


BARNES 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATES INC. 


318 MONTGOMERY BLDG., 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
















ie 
On the Home Front Shamrock, | 
Canvas Baskets, Hampers & 
Trucks are busier than ever these = 
days. Their rugged construction = 
is a source of satistaction to % 


users everywhere. 






















MEESE, INC. Madison, Ind. 
KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS 


iO HIGH STREET ~ ~~BOSTON, MASS. 
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SS de incall wer. 
When You | 
for Atlanta ... tell the home 


folks —and your Secretary—that you can 
be reached at the Atlanta Biltmore — the 
preferred hotel for those on business, or 
pleasure, or both. You’ll find it the next 
best place to home—convenient to every- 
thing, yet comfortably quiet—clean, mod- 
ern appointments, and unsurpassed service 
—that’s why it is called “The South’s 
Supreme Hotel.” Make your reservation 


now! Rates from $3.00. 
at LANT4 


BrLit™ 


“THE SOUTH'S 












EME 










Cave 


ORE 


HOTEL” 








STYLE 20. 


LANE 


The IDEAL BASKET for 














LOOPERS 
SEAMERS 


RIBBERS 





GENERAL 


w.T. LANE <& BROS. Inc. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





© = Manufacturers 






Tos ee 
ase 


operated hotels 












« « give good serviceasa matter of 
course; they are popular because 
of their friendly service, which com- 
bine to make better service... 








You will enjoy living in  Dinkler 
* The ANSLEY sex 

* The 0. HENRY crcenssone 
* The SAVANNAH s+vanna 


*%*The TUTWILER sicwincuan 


*% Air conditioned bed rooms! 


vonrconcer The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 
newonceans The ST. CHARLES * 
cusence *The ANDREW JACKSON * 


* Air conditioned bed rooms! 





DINKLER HOTELS CO.inc. 


- Carling Dinkler, Pres.and General Manager 
OPERATING 3000 ROOMS iw SOUTHERN HOTELS2 
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DR. KEE PUM RUNNING SAYS: 


“Take Good Care of Your 
Electric Motors’’ 


ONE POOR CONTACT will keep a motor from start- 
ing. If a control fails during operation, it will cause 
the motor to run single phase. This results in over- 
heating and possible burn-out. Contacts should be ad- 
justed frequently and kept clean. Check your contacts 
often. 


MACHINE LOAD should be arranged to fully utilize 
the capacity of each motor. An under-loaded induction 
motor has a very poor power factor and wastes power. 
A motor gives most efficient performance when fully 
and properly loaded. But don’t overload motor, either. 
Check loads periodically. 


You take the best of care for your textile machinery 
when you install Henderson better than original repair 
parts for textile machinery, Henderson parts fit be- 
cause they are precisely machined from accurate cast- 
ings. Henderson parts last, too, because this true fit 
eliminates “play’”’ that causes destructive vibra- 
tion and rocking. Order Henderson repair parts 
for your textile machinery and you will save ma- 
chinery and man-hours. A catalog of Henderson 
repair parts is available. Write for your copy. 


GORY € MACHINE co ) FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 
ES RRL 








When the boys get into front line fighting they | yp 





go prepared with bandoliers of extra ammunition eee La cipe 

slung from their shoulders. It is quite a job to 7 hes Sts 2 © a 

keep up with the demand for bandoliers, and it C—O = 
calls for many yards of cloth strip in roll form. . age > 

That is how CAMACHINE 24-2A helps out. a 


Running at speeds up to 350 F. P. M. this machine, 
in a day, converts many thousand full width yards 





into rolls of strip the widths required to manu- “a mae — 
facture bandoliers. Write for interesting folder. | | 





AT LAN TA 








SOT 
| VERY “Ws BE souTH”’ 
CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, 6] Poplar Street, Brooklyn 2, New York ; “oMERT Boor TOE : : 
MIDWEST OFFICE: Harris Trust Building, 11] West Monroe Street, Chicago 3 oe ee 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 





BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 








THERE ARE MANY ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS IN MILLS 


In all sections of the United States and Canada. If you are seeking employment, = us fully regarding your experience 
and position desired; we will inform yeu of positions now open in your line of work 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 


294 WASHINGTON STREET 
Over 45 years’ confidential employment service for men seeking positions and employers seeking men. 


BOSTON ’s, MASS. 











OFFERED FOR IMMEDIATE 
REMOVAL 


6—Tatham Cards, 40” Cylinders. 
Machines can be seen in op- 
erating position. 


1—Butterworth 32-copper can 
dryer, 23” dia. x 48” face. 


i—Butterworth 3l-copper can 
dryer, 23” dia. x 52” face. 

1—Copper Can Dryer, 30 cans, 
23” dia. x 42” face. 


1—Butterworth 37-copper can 
dryer, 23” dia. x 52” face. 


1—Textile 39-copper can dryer, 
23” dia. x 52” face. 


Wire, Telephone or Write 
CONSOLIDATED 


PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 


P. O. Box 363 Fairlawn, N. J. 
Telephone Armory 4-6540 








Practical Purchasing Agent 


I have a friend who, I believe, would make some 
firm a good practical purchasing agent. He not 
only has had practical experience ny all depart- 
ments of a cotton mill, but now does the 
chasing for a small plant as a p 
About 40 years old. Draft Class 3-AH. May I 
send him to you = personal interview? Address 
F. GORDON COB P. O. Box 2671, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 








WANTED 


A number of Corduroy Looms 
and a Corduroy Cutting Ma- 
chine. Address Box 671, c/o 
COTTON, 1020 Grant Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 














FOR SALE 


23—Stafferd Model Can? oe Leoms, 75” 


R. S., ange. 
16—Stafford Model CA-2 Modified Leoms, 64’ 
R. S., age 1924, Bobbin Change. 
JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


TEXTILE MACHINERY DEALER 
16 Purchase Street Fall River, Mass. 





POSITION WANTED 


Overseer of Spinning wants po- 
sition. Twenty-five years experi- 
ence, technical and practical. Ad- 
dress Box 670, care COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

















CASH BUYERS OF 
BALLED BEAMER, 
DAMAGED YARNS, OFF 
COLORED YARNS _IN 
SKEINS, ETC. 


CANVAS SPECIALTY 
COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 982, HARTFOED, CONN. 


WANTED 


Job as Cloth Room Overseer. Have had 
ten years experience on all kinds of cot- 
oon goods, Above draft age. Will consider 

rst or second shift. Address Box 669, 
ae COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Georgia. 





WANTED 


. Prefer medium. 


Job as Overseer weavin 
i K Fancy goods. 


size weave room on O 
Have experience on XD Dobby looms. Am 
now employed but would like change. Can 
furnish good references. Address Box 
+" c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 
. a. 











FOR SALE 


Late Type Wildman 28 cut Spring Needle 

Machines. 
5-11 inch 
6-14 inch 


6-13 inch 
7-16 inch 


6-12 inch 
8-15 inch 
8-17 inch 
Address Box 673, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 




















PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 


Former member Examining Corps 


U. S. Patent Office 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charictte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D.C. 








USED MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Diesel-Natural Gas Engines. Recondi- 
tioned boilers of any type and h.p. Indus- 
trial machinery. Oontact us before you 
a. INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY & EQUIP- 
MENT CO., INO., Canal Building, New 
Orleans, La. 











WANTED 


Mill Manager for narrow 
textile mill located in Vir- 
ginia, either broad goods 
or narrow goods experience 
necessary. Please write Box 
667 giving as much detail 
as possible, past experi- 
ence, education, age, salary 
expected, etc. c/o COTTON, 
1020 Grant Bldg., Atlanta 
3, Ga. 








WANTED 
BY 
TEXTILE 
CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURER 


Textile Chemist to op- 
erate textile testing and 
analytical laboratory do- 
ing service work for 
mills. For further infor- 
mation write to Box 
XYZ, care COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, 


Georgia. 
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8 THE TERRELL CLEANING 8 
AND HANDLING SYSTEM 


The improved TYPE K stripper; Automatic Bob- 
bin Box Hoist and Conveyor Elevator—a modern, 
compact system for increasing the efficiency and 
lowering the cost of bobbin cleaning and handling. 


Fe Verrell Machine €0.% 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


James F, Notman................Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 
E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penn., N. J. and N. Y. 
W. J. Westaway Oo., Ltd..:.... Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
Geo. Thomas & Co........ Manchester, England.—European Agt. 

= S 




















HYDROXY-MILDEWPROOF 72 


Approved by U. S. Army Corps of Engineers 
to meet Tentative Specification T-1452A. 


ONE OF THE MANY EXCLUSIVE— 





PRODUCTS 


—now being extensively used in textile processing 
for military and civilian production. 


Also in immediate demand are:— 
AQUAKAL No. 73, for quick wetting out of ducks for mineral 


or vat dyeing; re-wetting for sanforizing; for penetration of 
dyes; and for wetting piece goods, skeins, packages or raw 
stock. 


AQUAKAL No. 74, for pasting vat dyes. 
HYDROXY WATER-SHIELD 


HYDROXY SIZES—for acetate, viscose, Bemberg, 
staple. 


HYDROXY TREATMENTS—for high-twist rayons. 


SULPHONATED OILS 
(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 


Kali Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturing Chemists 
1410 No. Front St. Philadelphia 22, Pa. 








and cut 
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FINNELL SYSTEM, 





are assured by the 


Automatically ties a weaver’s -.. 
knot and scissor-clips the tails uni- 
formly to a predetermined length. 
May be set to clip tails from % 
down to minus 1/16”. Two series 
handle all counts. Knots are posi- 
tively non-slip, and very compact, 
so small as to be acceptable in 


‘i 





mum winder production. 


REQUEST STRIPPER CATALOG 


ABINGTON 














THEY’RE ALL COMPOUNDED IN 


Dinnells Gun Milt / 


. affording a single and thoroughly dependable source 
of supply for all the types of powders listed below : 


Finela Scouring Powder Asesco Selvent Cleanser 
For Washroom Floors, Basins, Bowls, All-Purpose Cleanser 
and for Heavy Duty Scrubbing Setel All-Purpese Cleanser 


Century Scouring Powder Heavy Duty 
A Mild Abrasive Cleanser Han-Kleen Hand Soap 
Solar Soap Powder Vegetable Base 
Vegetable Oil Base Han-Kleen Hand Soap 
Rubber Cleaner Heavy Duty 
Endorsed by Rubber Flooring Crystal Cleanser 
Manufacturers Association 4t For Dishwashing 
J4tsoe 
Fine-Serb Killum 
Oil and Grease Absorbent An Insecticide 


For literature or consultation, phone or write nearest Finnel!l branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 1312 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


\. BRANCHES 
Ine. att 


| PRINCIPAL 


Pioneers and Specialists in 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 


“Non-slip knots EVERY 
TIME, even by learners, 







thread ont in yarns for fabrics 
required to take a blister-free coat- 
ing. Use this Knotter to overcome 
training problems, and aid moaxi- 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Vacuum Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
ee AT BOSTON, ASS. ¢ CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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TEXTILES’ VITAL ROLE IN WINNING THE WAR oR ee 
% | ~ % v | - 
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Atwood Machine Co. ........ * 
Avondale Mills ............. 155 
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Best & Oo., Edward H. ...... [8.. dela te take te 53 
Birch Brothers, Inc. ........ 159 ym at on al Co. (Air Con- 20 
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“Can it be done?” That's not the question Borne, Scrymser Oo. .......1120 General Electric Co. (Lamps). © 
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| it!” And through their devotion, ingenuity , Scrap Committee .......... re Willie tadietes: ~eaghhadaee B4 
: a a utterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 27 
| and skill, they have achieved production 
| records that do them great honor. In their 7 
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SPINNING 
Nlakers of Spinning and irr Twister Rings since 1873 










“We’re giving our RINGS a 
lot of study these days!” 


With new machinery out for the duration, 
RINGS have assumed even greater impor- 
tance as a possible source of improved 
production. DIAMOND FINISH Eadie 
speed rings give very substantial gains on 
cotton, rayon and worsted machinery, 
while our standard designs yield gains of 
10% or more when replacing worn rings 
which are still usable but at a sacrifice in 
output and quality. Rely on our prompt, 
earnest service and genuinely interested 
counsel, 





RENG CO. 
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PAM 


THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 


for cottons, rayons and mixed goods 





For your de-sizing problems — 
our technical men are at your 


service ... Write or ‘phone. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON. AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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QUESTION: What Yorn Carrier 


Investment Pays a 14 to 1 Dividend? 





ANSWER: An Investment in 
A-PT- FRaRM CARRIER SI 
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1. Less Wear on Spindles, be- 
cause these carriers have perfect 
balance and thus reduce vibration. 
They’re “built around the hole”, and 
therefore are always concentric with 
the spindle. 


2. No Distortion of Carriers 
from steaming or similar causes. 
They’re impregnated for water 
repellency. 


3. No Splinters. Smooth hard 
surface does not catch yarn. 


4. Free but Controlled Deliv- 
ery. A natural result of smooth sur- 
face, deep, well rounded corruga- 
tions and freedom from distortion. 


5. Practically No Chipping or 
Splitting, because of “built up” con- 
struction, —layer on layer of tough 
paper glued together. 





6. No Slippage on Spindle. 
Have perfect spindle cling due to 
resiliency. 


AMERICAN PAPE 


Countless mill men have discovered that a decision to use A.P.T. Yarn 
Carriers results in the following 14 advantages. These mean improved 


as well as economical spinning, twisting and weaving. 


7. Resiliency. Even if bent by 
abusive handling, these carriers will 
usually straighten out on the spindle. 


8. Saving in Power in some cases 
due to light weight. 


9. Minimum Breakage, due to 
great strength in view of light weight 


10. Long Life, resulting from their 
strength and resistance to distortion, 
splintering, etc. 


11. No Static, which is often a 
great advantage. 


12. Larger Capacity in some 
cases due to comparatively thin wo! 
and small diameter (if desired’ 


13. Yarn Protection due to ob- 
sence of splinters or rough places. 


14. Ultimate Low Cost due to 
operation economies, long life, etc. 


* 


R TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 ... WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
161 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Westaway 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: M. Bradford Hodge: 
Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
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LEVELENE 
LEVELENE 
LEVELENE 


LEVELENE 


FREE FLOWING, NON-JELL/NG 


LEVELENE 









is more than a trade name. 


is a penetrant and levelling medium for direct, 
union, and celanese dyes. 


is effective either for stripping or for level dyeing 
when working with many of the vat type dyes. 


is a stable, dispersing penetrant for rotproof and 
mildewproof processing. 


is economical and labor saving. 


RATHER than ask for a laboratory sample— 
HAVE one of our technical men bring with him a 
sufficient quantity for a practical mill run. 

THEN judge for yourself as many mills have done 
and profited thereby. 
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.. 1 Shows your workers what to check 

























,.2 Gives them pads to keep check on 





: This simple, 2-part system was developed by 
| Veeder-Root to help you keep your 2-3 Counters 
in top operating condition for the duration. | | — 
Here’s all there is to it: woo’ ee 
1. A wall-hanging check-chart of heavy cardboard, — 
9’’x 12”’, which shows your workers every 
point to check on a 2-3 Pick Counter. 
A 100-sheet pad, on which a worker can easily 
keep, with a few check-marks, a double record 
of each counter’s maintenance needs, and when ats SS OT * i 
these needs were attended to. — eS ce ——— 
Now all you have to do is let the nearest Veeder- ‘ : 
Root office know how many looms you are run- 
ning at present, and you will promptly receive 
a free supply of both charts and pads which will be 
ample for your requirements. In every possible 
way, you Can count on Veeder-Root to help you 
“keep ’em counting” for the duration. 
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